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PREFACE 



The chapters in this publication developed out of a one-week Sunroer 
Manpower Research Instivute, sponsored by the Industrial RelatioMi C^ter 
of Iowa State University and held at Ames, Iowa, June 12*16, 1967. The 
Institute was supported through the manpower institutional grant program 
of the U. S. Department of Labor’s Manpower Administration. 

The Manpower Research Institute had three general goals : 

1. To bring together established as well as promising scholars in 
the social sciences in a one-week syn^osium for the purpobe of promoting 
more manpower research (and better quali^ research) at colleges and uni- 
versities in the Great Plains States region. 

2. To promote the application of research to action programs in 
the manpower field. 

3. To contribute to the effectiveness of instruction in colleges 
and universities through an interdisciplinary approach in the study of 
manpower problems and issues. 

A unique feature of the Manpower Institute was experimentation in 
Interdisciplinary sessions involving not only a-varlety of academic dis- 
ciplines but also major action agencies involved in manpower and human 
resources development. Among the guest lecturers were experts responsi- 
ble for federal programs in six major federal programs in six major fed- 
eral agencies at the national and regional levels, a meni>er of the state 
4epartment of education, a private research consultant, and representatives 
from four universities in a total of six social science disciplines. 

Manpower research fellowships were awarded to 29 full-time college 
and university professors. These represented 10 states and 24 institutions 
of higher education. The breakdown in relation to the social sciences in- 
cluded: 11 i^conomists, 3 psychologists, 6 educators, 2 anthropologists, 

1 historian, I sociologists, and 1 Industrial engineer. 
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Lecturers and participants were asked to discuss the application and 
potential contribution of their respective disciplines to current probless 
of manpower and human resource development* Specifically > each lecturer 
and participant was given the charge to study and discuss: 

Ic what the social sciences were doing in relation to research on: 

a* Individual, small group, and large group behavior which was 
relevant to tha gentral theme of "manpower*" 

b* Our knowledge of how skills may be imported through training 
and education* 

c* How organizations interact to carry out programs* 

d. How *1>arrisr8" to employment arise, and how these "barriers" 
can be removed* 

2* What the "frontiers of knowledge" are in each of the social 
science disciplines. 

3. Possible areas of "cross-fertilization" among the social sciences* 

4. The implications of new "tools" such as computers, data processing 
methods, etc* for each of the disciplines* 

5* Substantive contributions of the social sciences to manpower and 
human resources development* ^ 

The five-day institute was structured to present current research pro- 
grams (and research needs) of four major federal agencies on the first day* 

On the second day discussion was focused upon regional and area development— 
Crom both the economist's and the educator's point of view* Manpower from 
the point of view of psychology was scheduled for the third day's sessions. 
Psychological theory and manpower research, organization theory, and research 
on occupational choice and managerial assessment were discussed. The fourth 
day was structured to present the sociologist's and anthropologist's views 
of the "world of work." The role of culture was discussed— in contemporary 
society as well as in contrast to cultures of other parts of the world. The 
fifth and last day emphasized the application of computers to eoq[»loyment and 
counseling, and the potential use of the institute, regional administrators 
discussed problems and research needs of action agencias— at the point of 
contact betwaan Implementation of national policy and development of the com- 
munity'! manpower resources. 
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Chapter X 



Aa Interdiscipliaary Approach to Manpower Research 



Neil A. falos3>a and Edward B, Jakuhauslcas 



In its unrefined state, the social phenomenon exists in an inter- 
mingled and interd*»pendent form# In seeking a better understanding of 
society in all of its corq?lcxities, man abstracts and coii^artoentallzes 
knowledge into more manageable academic disciplines. 
tered through the **lens** of the social scientist s particular disciplin 
as he addresses himself to problems of resource allocation, learning, 
cultural change, and other discipline-oriented criteria. 

This filtration process of the social scientist permits the rapid 
growth of man’s understanding of his social environment. 
search are used more readily to organize data in a more efficient manner, 
hypotheses are formulated and tested, and man’s knowledge grows at a 

^ For the policy maker concerned with Maelioration of problems, and 
for the individual interested in a wider understanding of social change, 
the separate "strands" of discipline-constrained knowledge must be woven 
into a larger fabric to permit a fuller picture of the complexities in 
society. Hence analysis of individual disciplines must he 
multi-disciplinary (or interdisciplinary) synthesis and cross-fertilization 

of ideas. 



Neil A. Palomba is Assistant Professor of Economics and Research 
Difectot,^ Industrial Relations Canter, Iowa State University. 

Edward B. Jakubauskas is Professor of Economics and Director Industriol 
Relations Center, Iowa State University. 
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The papeirs In this puhiication are an attempt to bring together 
various social science disciplines centered around the general theme of 
manpower and human resources development# The papers are oriented within 
a particular discipline (or policy area) j yet each paper is concerned 
with man in employment relationships— 'either preparing for work, choosing 
an occupation, actively engaged in the labor force, or withdrawing from 
the world of work* 

The scope of each paper is defined in relation to the special re- 
search interest and expertise of the particular social scientist# It is 
not intended that the papers in this collection should serve as the defini- 
tive work on interdisciplinary research— but rather as a pioneering attempt 
and first step in creating a dialogue between social scientists on the one 
hand and the research and action worlds in manpower and human resources 
development on the other# 

NEED FOR INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH 

In the following twenty-one papers the single major point that con- 
tinually recurs is the need for interdisciplinary research in the manpower 
field# No one or two disciplines can ever hope o answer the major ques- 
tions that we encounter in the world of work# At the mit#imum the anthro- 
pology, economics, education, management, psychology, ard sociology sciences 
will have to cooperate in order to advance manpower research and solve the 
important manpower problems# 

In Chapter 2 Joseph Epstein discusses the interdisciplinary nature of 
the Department of Labor staff and how this staff tries to further coopera- 
tive research in manpower# Robert Herman in the next chapter stresses the 
same interdisciplinary thenui from the point of view of the educational 
community playing a larger role in the manpower development program by 
cooperating with the behavioral science researchers. 

An excellent example of an interdisciplinary approach to a specific 
problem is the paper by Dr# Thomas Lyons, where the question of manpower 
withdrawal is examined through the microscope of four different sciences# 
While Dr« Lyons is a psychologist he surveys the economics, management, 
and sociology literature, in addition to the psychology publications, in 
attempting to shed some light on manpower withdrawal. 

While we could go through every paper and catalogue the various 
authors* appeals for interdisciplinary cooperation, it is more fruitful 
to briefly examine the contents of each paper and see if we can sketch a 
manpower research framework within which each discipline can contribute 
to solving manpower problems. 

MANPOWER RESEARCH TODAY 

Epstein states that in the manpower field the whole journey into 
work must be examined, and so we will look at manpower research starting 
with conceptions of work and going through job attachment, some specific 
problem areas, job withdrawal, and methodology. 

Conceptions of Work 

In Chapter 14 Professor James Whittington concerns himself with the 
ways of thinking about work. He states that industrialism around the world 
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is not likely to be replication of the western rational approach# to work 
but rather some new adaptation# The available data seem to indicate that 
a transition to Industrialism can be accomplished most effectively when 
the changes are based on and grow out of the patterns of social interac- 
tion previously existing in the society# Thus the anthropologist, ac- 
cording to Professor Whittington *s paper, would argue that all of us in 
the manpower field who are in any way concerned with exporting industri- 
alism to another society should direct our concern toward the indentifi- 
catlon of basic elements in the pre-existing social system and the problems 
of conflict likely to arise when new systems of work are introduced in the 
context of older relationships. 

Turning from the international to the national arena, Dr# Harry Cohen 
looks at the changing concepts of work in the United States# He argues 
that the United States is changing to a fun-oriented society leading to 
specialists without spirit, sensualists without heart, lazy workers, and 
rioters; and that all the disciplines will have to labor together if we 
are to change this in order to repair the system that made things impor- 
tant and people secondary# 

Dr. Jack Slegman*8 paper gives us a very specific example of a 
changing concept of work. He views the large white-collar office system 
of today operating as factories in social structure# These office systems 
are social systems of work which are so rationalized that each worker per- 
forms a specific task or set of tasks interdepend ently with others so that 
in eoinbination they all contribute in a rapid and efficient manner to the 
production of a finished item# Dr. Siegman goes on to explain some of the 
consequences of having white-collar factories where workers perform mechani- 
cal procedures# 

Job Attachment 



The journey into work for an individual usually means preparation 
for work through education and training and then job selection. In the area 
of education Robert Herman believes that education should be able to achieve 
the goal of every person terminating the public school system with a saleable 
skill, but to do this the manpower research people and the educators must 
cooperate. One prime example of this needed cooperation would be interdis- 
clplinaisi* research to perform job analysis and allow the educators to develop 
curricula which will be more productive in training a flexible manpower sup»- 
ply, especially in our labor shortage occupations# 

Chapters 8 and 9 of this book examine the role of area vocational 
schools, area community colleges, and state Research Coordinating Units in 
manpower developments# Dr# Trevor Howe discusses the area schools and col- 
leges in Iowa, Including the services they will provide, their curriculum 
development, and financial structure; Dr. Kenneth Wold discusses the Research 
Coordinating Unit in Iowa. This coordinating unit undertakes to stimulate 
needed Interdisciplinary research in the area of employment opportunities and 
educational programs. 

The topic of job selection can be divided into the selection of a par- 
ticular employee by an employer and the selection of an occupation by workers. 
In his paper. Dr. Edwin Henry looks at the means some managements have devel- 
oped for identifying high potential new employees early so that they may get 
maximum exposure to challenge and stretch their abilities. Dr# Henry points 
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out that thife approach Is also very Important in the case of the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged and minority groups. The key to good manpower planning 
is recognition of the fact of individual differences and the necessity to 
discover and optimally weight relevant dimensions of human nature. 

In Chapter 11 Dr, Donald Zytowski discusses occupation selection 
by workers from a psychological point of view. He explains why the psy- 
chologist is unwilling to assume that labor distribution is entirely the 
consequence of the demand of the labor market. After all, when the char- 
acteristics of people in a single occupation aie analyzed it is usually 
found that they are more like each other than like persons in other occu- 
pations , 

Dr. Charles Holt, in Chapter 18, examines the importance of effi- 
ciently matching workers and jobs by discussing how helpful computers 
could be in the search for jobs and employees. There are two very different 
aspects of the search process j the worker wants to maximize his satisfac- 
tion, and the employer wants an employee with maximum productivity. Both 
aspects must be satisfied for an offer to be made and accepted. 

Specific Problem Areas 

Within the manpower field there are a great many specific problem 
areas, two of which are the disadvantaged or hard-core unemployed and the 
health occupations. Dr. Walter Williams details a series of tentative 
hypotheses concerning the basic manpower problems of the disadvantaged 
in the urban ghetto and the new manpower and manpower-related programs 
being developed to attack these problems. This paper also discusses in 
general terms the design characteristics reqi red for relatively success- 
ful ghetto manpower programs; ghetto residenta need a work setting in 
place of classroom training, and they need interpersonal support services. 

A second discussion of the disadvantaged is contained in the last 
chapter. David Knutl points out that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
is in the manpower field not because of responsibility in a particular 
area but because of responsibility to a particular clientele (the dis- 
advantaged). He discusses the range of services necessary for success 
with the disadvantaged, and he lists the areas where interdisciplinary 
research is needed. 

The area of health manpower is very important today due to the 
shortage of trained health personnel. George Inada*s paper details the 
grant and research programs of the Bureau of Health Manpower in the 
United States Public Health Service. It is the bureau’s responsibility 
to help stimulate the development of health manpower resources so that 
needed health services are available to all Americans. 

John Goltman examines the health manpower field from a second 
viewpoint. As a representative of the Division of Allied Health Man- 
power he discusses the division’s responsibility to provide to the de- 
gree possible a supply of trained, qualified subprofessionals in order 
to extend the effectiveness of the professionals. 

Job Withdrawal 

In a discussion of job withdrawal there are at least two aspects to 
be examined. The first is known as labor turnover (an employee voluntarily 
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changing his job), and the second is permanent job 

drawal (an employee leaving the world of work). As mentioned earlier, 

Dr. Lyons* paper is an interdisciplinary attempt to examine . 

withdrawal of the labor turnover variety. He ends his discussion with 
a listing of research needs which roust he satisfied before we can p 

to fully understand labor turnover. turnover (this time 

Another interesting attempt to explain labor tu^over (this tiro 

in a less general approach) is offered in Dr. Siegroan*s paper on auto- 

nation and®tha modeiS worker. In the white-collar factories the Iwer 

level employees receive little satisfaction from their jobs, and it i 

these jobs which have a high turnover rate. 

In Chapter 16 Dr. Ward Bauder looks at job withdrawal of the per- 
manent variety. Specifically, Dr. Bauder is ^ 

voluntary withdrawal from the labor force of Individuals ^8© 50 and o/er. 
The paper reports on research which is still in progress, and 
of its conclusions are subject to the further refinement of more longi- 
tudinal data. 



Methodology 



While almost every paper in this book deals in some manner 
manpower research methodology, four chapters are primarily concerned with 
what we can generally classify as manpower methodology. 6 

Dr. Karl Fox presents his functional economic area Chapter 6. 

The functional economic areas are home-to-work comuting 
tively self-contained labor markets. Because of their relative 
containment with respect to the home-to-work commuting trip and to most 
resident-oriented retail and servide activities, these areas should be* 
an ideal unit for regional social accounts. Thus Dr. Fox s approach may 
p^ov^o bf a method to rationalise many of our current manp^er progra^l 
that is, a national system of functional economic areas could be used t 

appraise the regional impacts of manpower progra^. Martin 

A second approach in this general area is the paper by Dr. Martin 
McGuire. This paper is more specific than the previous one. It describes 
the work undertaken by the Economic Development Administration 
lines of projecting area economic characteristics. 
tlon projLtions were made for 3,071 counties in the United States 
diffeLnt assumptions about the national average unemplo^ent 
work was done to help the government in its mission of alleviating economic 

distress in low income and high unemployment areas. 

Chapter 13 by Dr. Aaron Lowin is completely concerned with the 
both for and against using the experimental method in organizational behavior. 
Il.faSLS™KttSng is one in which the observer 

his arbitrary power to capse events to occur as he would like them to occ . 
The paper st?aLes the point that the problem of utilizing a^erimental data 
for LL other end can be treated as one instance of extrapolating from any 

setting^to^some^other^^ paper discusses the current population ® 

new method for supplying valuable microdata to JJ^a^Po^er 

data will be very worthwhile for generalizable analysis ^ 

dimension of variables, provided they are at all 

population survey schedule. Dr. Morton emphasizes the need for the creation 
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of an information storage and retrieval system incorpopting all the desired 
microdata, since economic constraints make it impossible to publish all the 
microdata. 

rUTURE RESEARCH NEEDS 

Almost every author in this collection of papers has one or more sug** 
gestions for future manpower research. An attempt to summarize them in a 
brief statement is probably best made by saying that our manpower structure 
must be made into a manpower system, ^is statement is taken from Arnie 
Solem*s paper. Mr. Solem lists four major areas of needed manpower research- 
defining the characteristics of the disadvantaged, developing new tools and 
methods of bringing people to the point of employability, testing the effec- 
tiveness of current programs, and studying how employers develop their em- 
ployees. Moreover, a manpower research center should be established in each 
employment security region. These centers can train outreach personnel and 
provide valuable research opportunities. Research should also be undertaken 
to identify the real entrance requirements of jobs, the early development of 
vocational interests in youngsters, and the problems employers face when they 
hire the disadvantaged. 

To the above research needs listed by Arnie Solem could be added some 
of the needs mentioned by David Knuti and Joseph Epstein. Mr. Knuti believes 
that we must research the results of various mixes in different manpower pro- 
grams, and the extent and types of opportunities for training in industry? 
while Mr. Epstein wants to see more research into mobility in our economy 
and into our vocational education system. 

While we could go on with a listing of research needs in the manpower 
field, the main point we come back to is the point with which we started— 
there is a great need for interdisciplinary research in this field if we 
seriously expect to answer today’s important manpower problems. 



f# 



I. Reseasrch Ra^ogiraiMt 



The first paper in tWs section, written hy Joseph Epstein, dis- 
cusses the manpower research programs of the U# S« Department of Labor* 

:Che Labor Department's various grant programs are examined, as well as 
its projects which look into the questions of the supply of manpower and 
the demand for manpower. The author stresses the fact that the whole 
journey into work must be examined, with emphasis on the employment prob- 
lems of minority groups and the non-college bound youngsters* 

Robert Hermanns paper stresses the need for the educational commun- 
ity to play a larger role in the manpower development program* Herman 
believes that interdisciplinary research is needed to perform job analysis 
and allow the educators to develop curricula which will be more productive 
in training, a flexible manpower supply— especially in the labor shortage 
occupations « 

The third paper in this section, written by Dr* Walter Williams, 
discusses a series of tentative hypotheses concerning the basic manpower 
problems of the urban ghetto and the new manpower and manpower-related 
programs being developed to attack these problems. Dr. Williams sketches 
the design characteristics required for relatively successful ghetto man- 
power programs and speculates briefly on the consequences of manpower pro- 
grams for the ghetto. 

The last paper of this series discusses the research programs of the 
Bureau of Health Manpower in the United States Rub lie Health Service* 

George Inada dissects the health manpower planning area into supply analysis 
and projection, demand analysis and projection, and matching supply and de- 
mand. Inada concludes his paper by outlining some needed health manpower 
research programs. 
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chapter 2 



Manpower Research Programs of U.S. Department of Labor 



Joseph B« Epstein 



The research program of the U#S« Department of Labor has three major 
objectives? (1) improvement of the operation of the department itself; 

(2) the search for new perspectives and approaches; and (3) to give some 
early warning system of problems to come* They are not really independent# 
They are more interrelated. In a sense none of these objectives is new 
nor does any involve new directions. They all involve problems and they 
all involve work. While each of the problems has been attached in work 
done before, we hope that new apprpsches and new Insights will give us 
at least some relief before new problems engulf the situation all over 
again* 

The program itself is one of the smaller programs in Washington. I 
have a feeling that we are down in the 999 category or ”not otherwise 
classified*' in terras of the amount of money that is specified for our 
projects. Still we think that manpower is an important progiram,. and we 
are delighted to see this kind of activity burgeoning throughout the 
country. Unless we do more of this, the field of manpower economics, 
which has been concerned too long with purely structural problems, will 
never develop into what I think it has to be; namely,. part of the body 
of the general theory of economics with emphasis on and examination of 
the manpower problems— -not just the structural problems of collective 
bargaining, wage determination, and so on. These are importanti But we 
will never make real progress in manpower problems unless we incorporate 



Joseph Epstein is Chief, Economic Development & Manpower Resource 
Group, Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation & Research, U.S. Department 
of Labor* a 
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them phlXosophically and jp*°gtep in^that^direLlon. 

thought. This kind of a meet ng adralniate^ >“d by OMPER attempts to 

The or are^xpected to^be major sources of 

answer manppper problems which are or are eay strengthened 

concern to the nation. The program of rte d^prwnt w« 

and expanded under study of^the adequacy of manpower programs- 

Title X of which WP^'Wed for a study^of the external man- 

in the country, an a e _ . „ resources for this research, the 

power research prosraw* In federal research. Various 

Lt itself reprasented a major «®« f oufeK^^^^^ The Act has 

amendments to ^hrS Prog^^^^^ ?^eTargpst part of our 

been expppded in terms or ^ devoted to the contractual 

financial suppppt for is intended to suppprt the re- 
research pjrpgr^m. nonprofit org^pitations 

search activities of ppblic and object of the investi- 

where a work P^P<>«®2’^whfef aL f " 
gation. The proposal? which are receivea uh invited to 

reviewed by. technicians of tL particular subject of the 

comment on them costfa anticipatS to exceed $100»0©0 

proposal. Projects whose total costs l^ademicians and othei:« 

are further reviewed and director of the Office of Han- 

who forward their recommendations to the director 

power Policy and Evaluation and flexibility than pre- 

^ The new grant authority provides a to 

viously existed in the Jtogr^. ^ 

provide research gr^ts t® of the^grant program are included with- 

nonprofit otganizationa. support 

in what is now known as the small p | doing work so that the 

of doctoral dissertations 

university or college that in both of these situa- 

of pertinent manpower problems. I thar we have received, 

tions we would welcome many i^re'gran p p heen, /erv rough, hut an 
The panel that has good chance of being considered 

innovative or of tryin° to stimulate exciting new 

for support. We are in the process o^ o ^he source of many new 

ideas, and I think the „t affecting operations in a very 

ideas. The contract research is important, aftec s P - ^ ^ ^^he 
basic way, but it is the grant program moat frequently utilizing c 

universit; framework that will add- ^®f “ of 

Another part of f PJX^hem deS^^^^ kcllitiea in 

support to praamtlf support^aLen auch efforts and have 

fr^hn^peSationt-th^t Illy will coS?ribute aignlfioantly to progreaa in 

human resource J. Manoower Reaearch also includes publi- 

”• 

report can become a major resource for y°“- sponsored and 

In discussing some of the ^ manoower events of last 

.-..-j T .v 4 ii -»•««■( eu some of the economic ana manpower «vv.uwo w 

suppo *. |.jjy to keep* current and why the programs of the e- 










records were set in output, income, end employment , In terms of economic 
activity, the GNP rose by $58.5 billion, a gain of almost 5.5 percent in 
real output. Personal income rose even* more rapidly by $33.5 billion from 
$465 billion, or almost 8 percent*,* over" 1565. The growth in output was 
accompanied by an equally impressive* gain in employment and reduction of 
unen^loyroent. The unemployment rate* averaged 3.8 percent in 1966, the 
lowest in 13 years. Civilian employment averaged nearly 73 million, an in- 
crease of 1.8 million over 1965. 

Women accounted for fully two- thirds of the nation *s 1.8 million in- 
crease in employment. Their large- gains in the third and fourth quarters 
reflected the shortage of men in the civilian force to meet job needs. Non- 
agricultural employment increased by* 2.2* million, the largest gain since 
World War II, mainly in response to* heavy business spending on new plants 
and equipment but also stimulated by defense spending. Increased expendi- 
tures by federal, state, and local* governments resulted in a gross increase 
of 1.6 million new jobs last year*. Of this, 800,000 were due to federal 
expenditures alone. This included* 400*,000 in the military, 200,000 fed- 
eral civilian, and 200,000 in private industry supplying goods and services 
purchased by the federal government. ^Riis was quite a shift from previous 
years when federal employment was virtually stable and where most of the 
increase attributed to government was in state and local goveimment. 

Broployment in the manufacturing biue**coilar occupations continued to 
expand at a faster rate than in the two* preceding years. This accelerated 
growth, after a long period of little or no growth, provided employment 
opportunities for workers such as laborers* who normally suffer some of the 
highest unemployment rates. 

Many have said that our society is increasingly one of service workers. 
To a great extent this is true. At the same time they have also said that 
employment in manufacturing was virtually* on a plateau— that technological 
change is so great that we could not really hope for much increase in em- 
ployment opportunities in this sector- of* the economy. The claim has been 
made that we are becoming so service-oriented that goods production employ- 
ment will not contribute significantly* to* employment. Last year*s growth 
Indicated that when the overall rate of* economic growth is high enough we 
do have increases in employment in manufacturing. Are we really so unin- 
terested in goods that we can generalize* from the experience of 1955 
through the 1963-65 period and say that* employment in manufacturing or 
other goods production is really not due* for major increases or that in- 
creases in productivity will offset increased* output? We do not know. 
Certainly the record of last year tended* to* disprove that. Is it really 
a question of basic changes in the economy*, * or* is* it a function of how well 
we organize ourselves for sufficiently rapid* economic growth? 

The first quarter of 1967 Indicated* a* leveling-off in the pace of our 
economic activity. The real GNP in the January*-March period declined a 
little from the fourth quarter of 1966 j and* this* decline was in sharp con- 
trast to the rapid increase of the fourth quarter of 1966. A later figure 
shows some decline in the civilian labor force since the beginning of the 
year. 

What does this mean for new research directions? There is no doubt 
that the sustained business advance of the past* six years has accomplished 
much in the way of relieving our outstanding* manpower problems. However, 
the fact remains that despite overall economic growth and the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in the last 13 years, far too many Americans are living in 




area@ of tlio counticy outsi4& the maiTistresn of economic affluence. To meet 
these prohleu^, the department will continue its research prograuss to empha- 
size action-oriented projects concerned with people and their roles in the 
world of work as well as studies of the econoiuy and its institutions for 
developing and utilizing human resources. We nan say that the department s 
programs are basically concerned with those* projects which look into the 
questions of the supply of manpower vs. those which concern themselves with 
the demand for manpower, with roost studying the characteristics of the supply 
side* 

The departii^nt has always been interested in the educational attainment 
of the work force, the demographic characteristics of the work force. It 
has concerned itself with discriminatory hirings practices and the disabili- 
ties that women and minority groups have suffered in finding employment. 
However, we cannot resolve the supply problen^ unless we understand those 
affecting the demand for labor* While we are not the agency that is charged 
with the development of monetary and fiscal policy, which in the main sets 
the economic backdrop against which employment' and jobs will occur, the 
department cannot be uninformed concerning the impact of national policies 
on eiployment opportunities. As our examination of economic events pro- 
ceeds from the larger national picture to states, regions, or cities , we 
can begin to understand what manpower problems exist below the national 
level and what the programs should be to alleviate them. We can then begin 
to match the supply of labor with oncoming needs in the local and state 
economies where enq>loymcnt actually takes place-. 

I happen to be an economist, but I am fully aware of the contributions 
by the other disciplines in arriving at total answers. The department it- 
self has recognized this. We have a research psychologist on our staff. 

We have demographers. We have several sociologists. So our own research 
office is in itself an example of the multi-disciplinary approach that we 
like to see developing further in the country’ to get answers on various 
aspects— of which no discipline by itself can give the total answer. 

Ea^loyment problems of Negro and other minorities are obviously on 
everyone’s mind today* We will never resolve' the’ tension of the cities 
until we can appropriately train and employ the* minority groups in our 
country in jobs that give them advancement potential— the hope for pro- 
motion. We have to find out whether the job aspirations, especially 
of the youngsters, are realistic with respect to both job opportunities 
and their own potential. We need to know more about Improving their 
skills , training and motivating them so they will not be lost so early and 
so early and so frequently from our school system*. • 

This brings in the problem of the whole journey into work of which not 
only the minority groups but all of us are part*. ° We recognize that the 
educational systems do not always serve the Interest of the millions of 
youngsters who will not go to colleges. Over* 70* percent of our children do 
not go to college. What happens to this 70 percent* if they have not had 
realistic exposure to work in the kinds of jobs' the* economy offers? We 
mitst find better ways of bridging the gap between* education— if it means 
a high school education only— and work. We* need* to think more broadly and 
in new directions if we are to help youngsters make a more meaningful and 
successful journey into work. We should explore* whether new and different 
educational institutions or institutional arrangements arc in order, in- 
volving the whole question of area schools and other institutions which are 
now becoming so important. 
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The question of mobility has a direct relacionship to the question of 
whether people will get jobs where they live* or should go elsewhere to find 
jobs. How do you tell somebody to move if his* place of residence does not 
provide employment? Ho we really know enough about the economic and em- 
ployment outlook of places to be able to recotroend areas for migration? We 
did an interesting study which indicated that* high’ employment growth in an 
area does not always lead to reduced unemployment. In California, as well 
as in Other areas, places with the highest growth rates in employment were 
also associated with no improvement in unenq»ioyment. Clearly this meant 
some in-imLgration was occurring that was inundating job opportunities. 

What does this mean for us in terms of the whole question of labor market 
information? How do you get rid of the "Eldorado Complex" if everyone has 
the notion to "go to California where things are fine." How do we in a 
free society get people to think that there* are better opportunities else- 
where, or not to go to certain places? Certainly it has to do with the 
question of information. More than that, it has* to do with our problems 
of estimating job potentials in various local areas. We have not gone far 
enough in providing adequate area information nor in measuring local man- 
power needs and supplies . 

The mobility question like all manpower problems is quite complex. 
Differences in "vesting" practices with relation to retirement plans among 
industries affect mobility in many diverse ways*. Further, what are the 
effects of collective bargaining and the seniority system on occupational 
mobility? Union practices need further study. * We constantly hear about 
journeymen who are no longer willing to "journey" because of the inflexi- 
bility of pension plans. The unique conditions of the construction 
Industry need special studies. The whole question of mobility needs much 
more work. It involves almost all aspects of* manpower development- 
motivation, reasons to move, reasons why people don’t move, where you will 
tell people to go if you want them to move, and* what reason you have for 
telling people to stay if that is what is indicated. 

What can we do about assuring the economic development of places with 
real economic potential? The Department of Labor is sponsoring research 
which is aimed at identifying the growth areas* in* the economy that con- 
tribute to more rapid increases in employment* opportunities . We are also 
interested in identifying the processes of growth which lead to employment. 
The questions are simple; the answers are not*.* How are jobs created in 
the economy, and where? This basic question can be* answered only when 
more of us in government and more analysts in the field join forces in try- 
ing to understand about the location of jobs* and the reasons people should 
invest in and create the job opportunities we* are looking for. 

Area and regional manpower research and* what might be a fruitful 
approach to it is a question which is gaining increased attention. It is 
now recognized that an overall rate of growth* adequate to reduce unemploy- 
ment to acceptable levels would not necessarily* create or restore accepta- 
ble unemployment conditions in many distressed* local areas and broad geo- 
graphic regions although it might Improve them.* How the situation can be 
remedied so that every such area and region can move ahead at a faster and 
more balanced pace, providing employment at acceptable income, represents 
one of our foremost domestic challenges* Too* often the solutions to local 
and regional problems are presented in polarized terms. In questions re- 
lating to these problems, the recommendations are frequently made in terms 
of taking the people out of the area, buying them a one-way ticket to 
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someplace else, or briagiag industry into' tlie' area-*-no matter what the 
cost— no matter what the subsidy. Ob?lo«slr the* solution in any given place 
must reflect its inherent economic potential*. Hopefully, sufficxent resto- 
ration of economic growth would result in reduced out-migration and even in 
some in-migration of persons— particularly with* skills necessary to expand 

the production of goods and services. 

There are very few areas of the country which are devoid of any 
economic value. We must, therefore, develop* appropriate economic divining 
rods to identify the potential of local areas* and regions and develop man- 
power programs for their utilization. The* first* steps must include better 
economic information and fcrecasts relating^ to* these areas and regions . 

Iftich of this is applicable to areas like Xowa*,* which is losing population. 
What is the best thing for Iowa to do? Is it* necessarily to follow the 
agricultural cycle that it has in the past,* or* are there economic poten- 
tials that are being overlooked? How do we* make* accurate and meaningful 
regional forecasts for both economic activity* and* manpower needs? 

Projecting past trends in depressed areas for* calculating the economic 
and en^loyroent relationships with the national* econon^?' leaves only pessi- 
mistic forecasts that are nothing more than* blueprints for disaster. We 
need to know more about the potential of the area* rather than its past 
relationship to the rest of the econoi^r, except* as* a* guide for correcting 
deficiencies. We need to lay the basis for altering the present relation- 
ship between these regions and the national* econoity , not just to measure 
that relationship. 

Another area in which we have been interested* is that of seasonality 
in employment. The President In the recent* Manpower Report of the^gresllgn t 
stated that, to help those workers suffering major seasonality problems, he 
has asked the Secretary of Labor In cooperation* with the Secreta^ of 
Agriculture and the Acting Secretary of Commerce to make a detailed survey 
of seasonal unemployment and tmdcremployiaent* to define ways to deal with 
these problems. Not unrelated Is the further* direction to ask the Secre- 
taries of Labor md Agriculture to conduct a^ study to determine the short- 
term and future manpower needs and supplies of* workers in rural America. 
Many seasonal workers are in the agricultural sector, hut seasonality also 
affects the construction industry, the tourist Industry, and others. One 
answer to the problem of seasonality may be that° of extending the period 
of employment through technological developraents*. The tourist season In 
Washington has undoubtedly been extended by the* advent of air-conditioning. 
It is also a matter of looking for seasonally complementary industries 
which permit the combination of jobs to facilitate year-round income if 

not year-round jobs in a given industry. - . . . 

Recently we have been investigating characteristics of the agricul- 
tural labor force. Many growers en^loylng* stoop and other hand labor for 
the cultivation £md harvesting of crops have* been wondering whether there 
will be an adequate labor force five or* ten* years* hence. Oddly enough 
there has been very little work done in the area* of future requirements . 

We do know that technological developments* drastically affecting labor 
needs can come in with startling speed (such* as the cotton picker) or 
very slowly. Technological change might have the effect of reducing em- 
ployment. It also may create better jobs for those who remain In the 

A^roblem that we have not really looked at— and this is particularly 
true of the products of the Midwest— is that the world is still hungry. 
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What is the future labor force requirement' of the bread-basket of America? 
Given the situation in India and other parts* of* the world, one can hardly 
say there is an oversupply of food in prospect. Yet the probably course 
of agricultural labor— overall— in this country is one of redundancy and 
not a shortage except in local areas. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 made available several hundred 
million dollars as a subsidy to the vocational education system in this 
country. There have been previous assistance* programs , but this was 
certainly a major step forward. The Act, however,' made it incumbent on 
the state education authorities and the state* employment agencies to 
confer with each other so that the curricula* of * the* vocational schools 
would bear some relationship to oncoming opportunities in employment. I 
suspect that if no such dialogue existed, the decisions that would be 
made on the basis of what has been done before would still yield some 
but not very effective guidance. 

We must develop better techniques to make* the* best and most effi- 
cient use of money which is made available. If* we can perfect our meas- 
ures of oncoming employment opportunities so* that* the educational au- 
thorities can better understand their mission, we will guarantee for the 
taxpayer a much better investment for his money* and' for America a much 
more appropriately trained labor force. 

Those who are involved in area problems are* aware of the area skill 
surveys which are conducted by various state" employment agencies . There 
are difficulties and weaknesses in this procedures we do not always 
know what assumptions the respondents have* in mind with respect to na- 
tional economic trends, and we certainly do not* know how they relate 
their company to whatever trend they do assume*. Perhaps there are ways 
in which companies can improve their projection techniques taking into 
account economic trends in determining manpower* needs. This is being 
tried in Milwaukee in cooperation with the state* employment service# The 
Wisconsin group is also trying some short-cut* procedures which, if suc- 
cessful, will be given to other employment' service agencies for use in 
their own areas. In the agricultural parts of the country better fore- 
casts of employment needs have a" double urgency*. Not only must the area*s 
employment needs be known, but it is also necessary to know the appropriate 
nonfarm occupations for which to train youngsters* who may be migrating to 
urban centers for employment. 

This means a great deal of additional retearch. To which cities do 
they go? One of our current tragedies is the frequency with which non- 
whites leaving the South gravitate toward metropolitan areas with almost 
no training for urban jobs. It shows up in a* very* strange way in the 
statistics. In agriculture one is regarded as* employed if he works even 
one hour a week or is even an unpaid family* worker*.* One can live on a 
farm, contribute almost nothing to the GNP,*and be* counted as employed. 
Seemingly there is no unemployment problem. * Obviously there are many 
problems. That person leaving such "employment*, going to the city, and 
finding it impossible to get a job may not show* up* statistically as an 
unemployed part of the city work force. If* he* has* not taken the appro- 
priate action to look for a job, he is counted* as* out of the labor force 
and he disappears into the "not-in-the-labor'-force."* Our research has 
shown that in the age groups where we would expect* almost all to be in 
the labor force, the nonwhite participation rate is much lower than that 
for the whites. In the older age brackets where the whites have generally 
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reached a retirement level and have acquired enough , 

gracefully, the nonwhite participation rate aeems to . 

the white rate* This is indicative of the' fact- that they cannot retir 

and roust continue working# 

Another important area which is being' Siven' increased recognition 
is on-the-job training. The department is vitally' interested in the whol 
question of training in Industry. Unfortunately'here again s ® 
where we have few facts. Most of the training- that- does p on 
regarded as safety or orientation ■’^iB'is'^hardl^^^^ 

training we have in mind. Ihe cost of training- which Jy ° 

additional skills and additional capability for- increased income is 
generally merged with production costs. We- 

in many directions just in trying to get “® 

essary for policy program decisions. Ultimately we will have to do 

routb roore along these lines. , . ^ j j t*. 

There are certain advantages to 

always guarantees subsequent eraployroent. It takes" the eleroent ^ 

dustrial roulette out of the practice of pickup' brin- 

ing which frequently exists in industry today# ‘The whole 
plLt training has to be examined to be more fair to the 
in and roore efficient for industry in the long' run by providing good 

In these not so few remarks I have attempted to describe some of the 
more important research activities of the department, and in connection 
with research, a pertinent quote has come* to my attention contribut y 
Kenneth Boulding. "For all our scientific* fuss',* !,»#. 

blunder-bus; we fire a monstrous charge of shot, and * 

mostly not." I hope that we in research can start focusing better so 

that wc hit more often than we miss. 
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The vocational education program in the United States started with 
the Vocational Education Act of 1917 and was implemented by the George- 
Barden Act of 1936, but it actually has changed very little during these 
first 50 years. It was not until the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
was passed that we really began to focus on finding what new roles voca- 
tional education might be playing in the lives of the youth of America. 
Until that time most of the money was spent for operational programs in 
home economics, agricultural education, business and distributive edu- 
cation, trade and industrial education. We have been operating in vo- 
cational education without spending any real amounts of money for research, 
for demonstration, for experimentation, or for future planning. The 
failure to examine the future implications for our educational programs 
has held education back in its progress toward meeting the needs of the 
labor market and in satisfying the needs of youngsters who are non-college- 
bound— who will be entering the world of work directly from their 12 
years or less of elementary and secondary schooling. 

The Manpower Development Training Act of 1962 gave tremendous im- 
petus to vocational educators and others who were working to improve 
vocational education in this country. It had impact because it showed 
the way to begin to think about what could be done and how education and 
training might be used in combination to alleviate some of the critical 
manpower shortages currently existing in this country. It was not until 
1965 that the Division of Adult and Vocational Research of the U.S. Office 
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of Education waa organised for the purpoae of thinking about some of the 

emerging problems of vocational education. about new methods 

In 1965 new disciplines were encouraged to think , 

of vocational and technical education and about the 
scientists, economists, sociologists and psychologists might 
the development of more responsive vocational and technical educa 
in our society. At that time the Office of Education sponsored a con- 
ference at the University of Wisconsin to discuss occupational ^ta 

requirements for educational planning. At -hosen 

nomists, educators, and psychologists came tosether. ^“Pj;® ”®’^® 
for this conference because of their interest in the s V 

ot the labor market and its relation to educational programs, Tn 
meeting called the Conference on Occupational Data Requirements for 
Educational Planning, was held in June, 

the auspices of the Center for Studies, Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, at the University of 
center). It is funded not by federal funds but 

Ford Foundation, and this gives it a great deal of flexibility in its 
relationships with federal organizations for whom it conducts research 

1. th. 2' 

existing information was not being put uounseline 

planners. Available information was not being used in the 

Sf students, in the preparation of ®"^ ,®"'f 

education. These findings have exerted influence ®“ f^*®®“°“ 

the amount of effort that the Division of Adult and Vocational Reaearc 
has attempted to focus on these problems. We have attempted to draw 
the attention of vocational educators and behavioral scientists ito the 
intelligent use of manpower information for planning purposes. ^®r® 
are differences of opinion in the field, and they are jef e®t®d ‘he 
report of that meeting. One side of the argument is that there is ataost 
too much information available! the other side i® th®t there is not enough 
information, or that the kind of information available is not precise 
enough, nor is it directed toward educational problems of students who 
are terminal at their 12th year of high school or '’®*°*®» “ ®}*® ®J„. 
the end of two years of community or junior colleges and technical in 

stitute gg beginning of the program to formulate 

our ooinion. The Advisory Committee on Vocational Education (designated 
by the President in 1961 to take a look at the whole vocational dducation 
program in the United States) suggested thaenbehavioral scientists, psy- 
chologists, economists, .ind sociologists be included in any activity 
the federal government was to undertake in the streamlining and develop- 
ment of a new approach to vocational education f J® ®X“^\bat 
encouraged noneducators to begin to participate, on the theory 
manpower education has to be viewed as a continuous process of develop- 
ment and utilization of a scarce resource. It meant to ^ese people 
that they needed a continuing information gathering and dissemination 
process and also an exchange within thd between educationists and the 

manpower people. 
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^ere are groupa working in the vocational education field 
are interested in bringing manpower people into the field. Many «dmin- 
istrators welcome manpower people and their participation in educatioMl 
decision-making activities because they have become so convinced ofi the 

need for eupport# 

We are faced with a serioue dichotomy in our economy# It is apparent 
that skilled manpower or manpower waiting to acquire skills necessary to 
the growth of both local and regional economies and the volume of man» 
power presently existing for these kinds of jobs are in sharp contrast# 

We simply need more skilled individuals. As an example our professional 
schools and technical programs are not developing the number of people 
needed to function in the fields of healthy education^ and welfare# 

Some of the solutions lie in the manpower training a*^d retraining and 
programs that are currently under way and are being justifiably expanded# 
There is also a real need for educational programs to develop people to 
go directly into the world of work# When we speak..of the "world of work*, 
we mean as it exists today and is likely to dxist in the" future# It does 
not just mean finding new kinds of things for home economists to do for 
example, moving more home economists into the profit-making sphere as 
food service people, as health aids, as advisors to individuals in hos- 
pitalB and homes. It does not just mean finding new ways and new outlets 
for agricultwral education products | and I mean products in the huoian 
sense# It does not really mean the development of new types of agri- 
cultural occupations, it does not mean just redeveloping business and 
distributive programs to be slightly more meaningful in the world of 
work. It means looking on a wholesale basis for new kinds of jobs for 
new and emerging kinds of occupations, and developing the educational 
curricula that go along with securing, holding, and prospering in the 

jobs of the future# , 

The Department of Labor has been helping us tremendously, and it is 

our function together to study the manpower scene in this country and 
to find out where the shifts are occurring, what new things are emerg- 
ingj vjhat the possibilities are in the future# Of course they cannot 
be expected to look at the educational curricula or the implications 
that new programs have for our schools or the possibilities for develop- 
ing new curricula to meet new needs. However, we can cooperate in the 
searching, the recommending, and the criticism of the direction of man- 
power supply. The educators over the years have not approached the 
curriculum development activity in a way which was responsive to the 
nosds for the living development of vocational curriculum in this country# 
In many cases they just do not have the kind of information that is 

needed to do the job. , , 

The way In which you may add to the curriculum development process 
is the way in which an economist or sociologist might look at occupations'?- 
by looking at the life style of the job. How do you prepare a pepon 
to move into a job which has as component tasks getting along with fellow 
workers, taking orders, showing up for work at 8 a.m. five or six days 
a week, being "regular" on the job, producing quality work, securing 
a core of skills which makes the worker very much in demand today and 
for the future? The Department of Lhbor cannot go into all these things— 
the responsibility lies with the education people. They have the respon- 
sibility for bringing manpower people into education--people who know 
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what the behavioral problems are, who know what is happening in the 
world, who are concerned with the supply of manpower, and who are conn . 
earned with young people. New talents are needed to work with curricun- 
lum out of the trail- and- error committee type of development into an 
analytical approach which comes as close to being a scientific method 
as possible. Equipping the yopngster of today with a core of skills 
which will make him flexible in the emerging world of work is a task 
for all concerned disciplines. It should sjake him adaptable in a world 
where some forecasters predict three or four job changes in a lifetime. 
Education has a great role to play in the development of manpower for 
our new and emerging occupations. We have also a great role to play 
in bridging the gap between terminal education and the world of work 
by strengthening the guidance and occupational information programs 
in high schools. Employers need to be brought in to advise youngsters 
as to needed skills, opportunities, and preparation for jobs. In high 
schools, technical schools, vocational schools, and community colleges 
we have nearly enough support for this kind of activity. The non- college- 
bound youngster se®ns to be bypassed when the guidance counselor is 
processing college applications. There does not seem to be any kind of 
role for a guidance counselor who is providing the youngster with the 
needed equipment to go out into this new world that is so very differ- 
ent from the kind world we have been used to over the years, A gener- 
ation or two ago it was a different story. Youngsters were not as di- 
vorced from what one industrial psychologist calls the sight, smells, 
and sounds of work. The youngster saw to a great extent what his father 
worked at when cities were smaller and division of labor not as compli- 
cated as today. He saw the technical types of things and he saw the sights 
and smelled the smells and heard the sounds of the world of work. He 
knew what was going on; he was able to get a good deal of information 
about what people did for a living and what the life style of certain 
jobs were. 

Recently in Massachusetts a program was adopted whereby counselors 
may take a college freshman who has designated medicine as a choice of 
profession and place him in a physician’s home for a period of two to 
three weeks. The student goes on calls with him and to the office. At 
the end of those weeks very many youngsters say, ’’This is not what I 
ever anticipated a doctor would do. It’s something I wouldn’t want to 
get involved in at all.” 

So in effect he has taken an option out of medicine, at very little 
expense to himself or society. We might not be able to do this with 
every youngster, and it might not even be desirable to do this with every 
youngster, but the kind of things we have been thinking about is bringing 
occupational education and occupational Information into the high school 
so that the youngster can get a better idea of what kinds of jobs are 
available and what these jobs really mean in terms of skills, techniques, 
and life style. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook, published by the Department of 
Labor every two years since 1952, has brought some of this understand- 
ing to the youngsters. However, the handbook reflects the economist’s 
view of a particular job— the pay, the training, the demand, the kind 
of growth to be anticipated in the field. There is really nothing in 
it about what the person does on the job, what kinds of things he will 
have to know, how susceptible he is to being laid off, and how he has 
to continually bring hid skills up to date to move forward in the occu- 
pational area. 
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There is real need for the educational community to play a larger 
role in the manpower development program. Educators need the assistance 
of the behavioral science researchers to begin to play this role. Col- 
laborations between these two groups is not only advisable but really 
necessary. We need a better relationship between the vocational educa- 
tors, the employment service, and the rest of the community. The kind 
of information often put out by employment service people does not relate 
to the vocational educators’ needs. The printouts the employment service 
gets from its computers often do not focus on the problems of a partic- 
ular geographic area or a particular kind of student who is the concern 
of the vocational educator. Here the universities enter the picture 
acting as change agents. There are all kinds of possibilities for con- 
ducting research activities in this area. How does one bring about 
and eKhort educational institutions to think about changing their envi- 
ronment and their curriculum and their approach to the education of 
the non- college-bound youth? This is a very difficult and very sen- 
sitive process. This research and experimentation must be conducted 
soon to use the vital information that the employment service has, to 
bring the employment service into contact with the community needs and 
to bring the community needs and the employment service into contact 
with the vocational educators. 

Now that we have placed the burden on the vocational educator to 
change his ways of doing things and to move forward toward greater co- 
operation with the employment service and others, we roust be concerned 
with the quid pro quo. 

What is the vocational educator going to get out of this? What 
is the community leader going to get out of a new program? What is the 
employment service going to get out of introducing innovations? How 
do we begin talking about these various problems once they are identi- 
fied, and how do we begin reaching some alternative solutions? 

We have a tremendous need for cost-benefit analysis of educational 
progress in this country and a general evaluation of the educational 
system on a do liars- and- cents basis. The Division of Adult and Voca- 
tional Research has been interested in working toward the development 
of cost effectiveness measurements in education. We have felt the need 
to attach a cost to the training of individuals in certain educational 
environments. The Manpower Development Training and the Job Corps prog- 
rams set out as one of their first priorities a method for evaluating 
their programs in a quantitative way. Education as another prime user 
of tax funds certainly has a responsibility to find out whether vocational 
education is really doing a job or if general education is doing the job 
more effectively at less cost. This kind of educational cost-benefit 
analysis as well as other methods for evaluation of education programs 
on an economic and systematic basis must be entered into soon. Out of 
developing methodology we hope that alternative solutions and techniques 
for learning will be developed. 

There is a continuing need to develop new approaches to instruction, 
and even this drea iSc.no t left solely to the educators. For instance, 
the philosophy of instruction in organic curriculum brings students along 
a certain path at their own speed, developing educational competence 
which would fit them with broader skills and knowledge they may not have 
acquired by other means. This curriculum would be primarily nonstructured 
in skill development so that the youngster would not be specifically 
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trained and overtrained in one particular area of vocational learning 
to the exclusion of the academic concepts. The organic curriculum cur- 
rently being worked on in the Office of Education is similar to what has 
become known as the Eichmond (Calif.) Plan, where they are taring to 
teach youngsters ^dio are not as sensitive to abstract academic learning 
as they might be to learn through industrial education, for instance, 
the use of a lathe to shape a piece of wood or a piece of brass can also 
teach the youngster about the properties of the material as well as tne 
functions of the tool. In addition, he learns language usage and writ- 
ing skills via the reports he writes to his shop teacher which are as- 
signed and corrected by an English teacher. These skills permit tne 
student to function as a whole being; in the context of vocational learn- 
ing he has added to his skills and self-confidence. This system has 
been developed not by educators along but by social psychologists, in- 
dustrial psychologists, and other people interested in a broad range 
of manpower problems* The philosophy of an organic curriculm coming 
out of this new communication technlqiJte for the disadvantaged must e 
developed. There must be ways of developing this vast reservoir of man- 
power resources that we have been wasting over the years. 

We have learned that the preponderance of successful learners come 
from middle-class families. We have not really gone into the art of 
educating the disadvantaged, the group which has most of the problems 
with today* s education* We need to improve their abilities to deal 

with the environment of education and jobs. 

Two very interesting areas here are the development of new careers 
and the current program of model cities, both of which emphasize develop- 
ing disadvantaged people to work within the model city area in urban 
environment to deal with some of the problems currently being faced in 
the cities of this nation. This requires involvement oCinstitutlons of 
higher learning because that is where the development of techniques of 
job analysis are lodged. 

Few people are cognizant of the full value of job analysis or can 
exercise its techniques. Through functional job analysis we can begin 
to look at some of the professional tasks which have been held sacro- 
sanct over the years. The demands to fill these technical and profes- 
sional positions probably will never be met. The shortages are chronic 
if we continue to use the traditional methods of readying people for 
jobs that have not been analyzed and by curricula that have not been 
changed. The same concepts that have been used for half of a century 
are not going to alleviate our pressing needs for doctors, scientists, 
or public administrators. Changes in productivity will be needed to 
cope with changes and demands arising from such factors as relative 
increase in the number of aged, gains in education and income, and medi- 
cure# A r6C8nt articls in ttie Nsw York Tlmss reports that th© shortage 
of nurses in this country is growing rapidly and that there are at least 
125,000 unfilled positions for nurses as well as 30,000 openings for 
licensed practical nurses. In the future the shortage of registered 
nurses could reach 344,000 or 1/3 of the total number of nurses in the 
country. Nursing homes are faring worse than hospitals. We are not 
likaly to ffi6©t th© shoE'tagcs in pxro^essioaal and samiptrofassional s©r^ 
vices by the traditional methods we have been following. The problem 
is to convince practitioners that there are chronic shortages in various 
professions and occupations and that they must begin to consider increas- 
ing their productivity. They have to find alternative ways of training 
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people to become high-level professionals as well as developing other 
people to take over many of the routine functions# They also have to 
look at the concept of delivering these services and of developing edu- 
cational curricula and job ladders to go with these new stepping-stone 
positions# We must accelerate our efforts for the innovative, exploratory, 
and exemplary programs. 

There are breakthroughs in the field of education itself where they 
are beginning to develop teacher aides scientifically# The efforts are 
quite small and certainly not planned, and we will not alleviate shortages 
merely by developing teacher aides who will remain teacher aides# There 
must be a technique developed for moving these comparatively unskilled 
assistants (many of whom have the talent but have never had the oppor- 
tunity) up the job ladder to a full and certified (if need be) position# 
Developing alternative techniques of acquiring credentials is no easy 
matter. The process will be slow, but a program must be started to 
convince teachers, educators, and leaders of educational unions and as- 
sociations that major redefinition of jobs is the only way they can meet 
their increasing responsibilities to provide adequate services to a grow- 
ing and more demanding public# Some of the theorists in the field of 
job redefinition have developed what is called ’’plantation models,” where- 
by you get people into a program at a very low level, call them aides 
and assistants and keep them there j but there is no new vehicle to get 
them out of that aide category into a higher level job. There has been 
no career ladder development for entry level jobs. One such problem 
is in training a woman or young girl to be a nurses aide and then pre- 
venting her from becoming anything further, because in order to become 
a licensed practical nurse she has to go through the entire training 
program without receiving credit for her nurses aide experience# There 
is no alternative technique. This kind of iterative process continues 
through all levels of nursing, and it is very difficult if not impossible 
for women who must keep on working as partial or full support of a family 
to go back to school and start all over again. As one goes higher in 
the ranks, it is of course more painful to begin again# The opportunity 
costs are just too high. If a registered nurse with a two-year Associate 
of Arts degree were to entertain the idea of getting a baccalaureate 
degree and becoming a supervisory nurse or a teacher of nurses, she 
would have to go back to her freshman year of college, and start all 
over again and take the baccalaureate route to become a registered nurse 
to carry it to the final stage# The three-year nurse would also be given 
very few credits if any, and she would have to go through a great deal 
of the four-year curriculiM to achieve a B#S# This sever ly limits the 
number of nurses who are instructors; it severely limits the career lad- 
ders for nurses; it severely limits any desire to move upward in that 
profession. The doors are shut to future advancement except at trem- 
endous personal sacrifice# Nursing is not the only field in which we 
have these problems of accreditation and rigidities# Teacher aides are 
locked in because they need a certain amount of college credit to advance, 
and in most cases there is no possible way for them to get those credits# 

We are not rewarding experience in our society# Attempts to measure experi- 
ence acquired on the job and in the school work program are vital to the 
continued adequate supply of accredited teachers, nurses and others# 

We* need to develop models on this subject, to develop experimental prog- 
rams and demonstration projects with the help of state boards of nursing, 
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Xocsl medical societies, state boatds of education, and other appropriate 
groups, so that we can move people upward in the professionel hierarchy# 
There is no way for a nurse to become a doctor, except of course through 
traditional channels# She may have some very valuable experience, but 
there is no way of evaluating her experience, her previous learning, and 
her abilities. This blockage problem presents a severe resource waste 
and a loss of manpower and time# It is something that should be research 
ed and experimented with in social welfare, health, education, and other 
areas# 

There is an opinion that manpower needs in state and local govern* 
ments are likely to grow by 75 percent over the next eight or nine years* 
We have yet to develop any formal avenues for youngsters getting out of 
high schools or community colleges or junior colleges and moving into 
municipal careers# Internship programs with realistic growth opportuni- 
ties should be created to move youngsters into jobs in the growing muni- 
cipal, state, and federal governments. The federal government is not 
without fault in the job development and career ladder area# Even when 
we bring people in at a very low level and break down all barriers to 
employment, there is no avenue for a person to escape from the lowest 
level jobs into higher paying and more responsible activities. 

This is a very rough outline of what some people have begun to call 
the ’’new careers concept,** and this may be a heady title for a very simple 
activity# Nevertheless, the concept gives us an opportunity to examine 
new ways of educating people, of preparing them for the world of work, 
and of giving them the opportunity to move up in career fields. The 
fact is that a nurse is so specialized that her training really limits 
her from moving upward into the medical profession or moving sideways 
into occupational therapy or social work in a hospital# We must recog- 
nize that peak loads today in almost any city in the United States have 
completely overwhelmed the number of workers with master* s degrees in 
the social work area# There is an urgent need to develop workers at the 
case aide level and at a level where they can function as a substantial 
part of a social work team# These are manpower problems and not neces- 
sarily poverty problems throughout the system and it is a question of 
productivity and utilization of a scarce human resource. There is a 
real need to explore the development of a career ladder in emerging 
occupations and this is not proceeding quickly enough to satisfy the 
current needs in the country# One of the goals of education should be 
that every person terminating the public school system has a saleable 
skill, and the educational program should be generally responsive to 
shifting job requirements of the economy. We must increase the aware- 
ness of employers and employment services to the placement potential of 
such trained individuals, exchange ideas on modifying job specifications 
to fill vacancies with experienced persons, and accelerating upgrading. 
The problan of getting people into new careers is overshadowed only by 
the demand for technically competent individuals who can function in 
entering jobs and succeed in a career# 

Basically there is a need for economists and those in the behav- 
ioral fields to examine the shifting jobs structure in this country 
and to advise vocational educators as to the occupations and the needs 
over the next several years# How can they meet these needs? What kinds 
of curricula have to be evolved? This will get us down to the point 
of introducing the manpower research person into the field of education. 
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We need a combination of people from various discxpiines wbo are inters' 
ested in the improvement of educational techniques to work on current 
problems. In the Division of Adult and Vocational Research we are trying 
to bring about a blend of resources to meet the needs of vocational 
education. It is not easy to convince people who have worked succes'^ 
sfully in their own fields for years that now there is a need to partic 
pate fully with “outsiders," but the problems are too serious for petty 
jealousies, suspicions, and the perpetuation of guarded enclaves, 

A decision to support research and development on the scale neces- 
sary to bring about major improvements in the process of instruction 
portends important consequences not only for vocational education but 
for all education. To make this research worthwhile it smst be reflec- 
tive of the best thinking in the country. This qualification places an 
emphasis of securing talent from all disciplines to participate in new 
programs and curriculum development. Not only does education need good 
researchers but it needs managers of this research to insure early imp e- 



mentation, , . . 

The hopeful signs that education is here to stay, and that manpower 

is here to stay in the educational sphere, is that we have introduced a 
suggestion that the Vocational Education Act of 1963 call for new career 
amendment in order to give us funds to study new careers, to give us 
funds to begin to identify the curriculum ladders, and to legitimize 
the whole concept of new careers in the education process. As educa- 
tion becomes more responsive to these new career needs we are going to 
be able to improve our efficiency in relation to additive training prog- 
rams, A good vocational educational systi^ can insure that youngsters 
or adults who have to return for training will be able to succeed nwre 
rapidly and more satisfactorily. The Youth Corps, the Job Corps, the 
Intensified programs of the Kennedy Amendment, and of course the Scheuer 
Amendment to the Economic Opportunity Act are properly mentioned as very 
important programs • As vocational education becomes more realistic and 
responsive to the needs of youth, perhaps we can cut back on some of the 
tax dollars being spent for these necessary remedial programs and begin 
to focus a little more on bringing education into relation with the 
coianunity so that local people will assume soma of these responsibilities. 
The Bureau of Work Programs is becoming interested In career ladders, 
and we hope that we have had some influence on them in this kind o 
role and that other organizations will see fit to devote 10 percent 
of their operational funds for research that we have legislated under 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (Section 4-C). Congress has called 
for 10 percent of these operational funds to be used in research and 
experimental programs. The possible payoffs from well-managed, well- 
constructed research that is properly Implemented and supported are 
tremendous. We think that research develops thinkers in the field and 
that in the long run we have saved a great many dollars by the injection 
of some small percentage of money into a continuing research experimental 
and developmental program. 
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chapter 4 



M£!xipower Frograns in the Hard-Core Ghetto 



Walter Williams 



The serious employment problems in our major cities have centered in 
hard-core ghetto areas. The NovenOser 1966 Department ot Labor survey of 
several large city slums revealed an unemployment rate in these areas three 
times the national average. The writers analyzing the survey finding conr 
eluded that the "city slums have not been reached significantly by t^ 
national gains in income and employment" (8, p.73). In response to these 
facts, the President said in his Manpower Report: 



To the extent that the r emainin g unemployment is concenrr 
trated in these areas, our programs.also must be concen- 
trated. To £catter our efforts now is to waste it. . . . 
Tr/he need Jtov programs is/ tco urgent to permit delay. 
Accordingly , I asked the Secreta ry of I*abor and _the 
Dire ctor of the Office of Eccmomic O p portunity,__in coop^i^ 
tion with the heads of other Fede ral agencies , to begi^ 
this special manpower program Imme diately with all ayay.- 
able resources (8, p. xvi). 



The "special manpower program"— the. Concentrated Employment Program. 
(CEP) -‘-is now being implemented in several areas. The new program will focus 



Walter Williams is Deputy Director^ Research and Plans Division, Office 
of Research, Plans, Programs, and Evaluation. 
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Department of Labor, HEW (through MDTA), and OEO resources on several criti- 
cal geographic areas of unemployment #3* In major cities the CEP, generally 
under the overall sponsorship of the Community Action Agency, will utilize 
Employment Service and CAA personnel and Bureau of Work Program, CAA, and 
MDTA funds to develop training and job opportunities for ghetto residents* 
The target areas for CEP city programs are the hardest-core ghettos of 
roughly 100-150 thousand residents. Thus the new program attempts to con- 
centrate a significant amount of manpower funds in a relatively small, 
high-problem slum area. 

With this thrust, the CEP appears to offer an excellent research op- 
portunity for trying to answer some of the unsolved questions of the ghetto. 
Research problems of the urban ghetto are probably best approached with the 
humble recognition of our lack of knowledge# As Anthony Downs recently 
observed? "In spite of the recent * explosion* of attention given ghetto 
and urbmi problems, we are really extremely ignorant about how ghettos... 
really work" (4, p.22). In the area of ghetto manpower problems, an even 
greater gap exists in our research information. Yet the present setting 
hardly suggests awaiting the results of carefully planned experimentation. 
What we can aspire to, as the new ghetto programs get under way, is the 
development of meaningful research projects to fill some of the knowledge 
deficiencies. 

A healthy skepticism concerning what we "know" in the formal research 
sense of the word should not, however, mask the fact that we do have a 
fair amount of program experience and field observation by academicians 
(e.g. Rainwater, Clark, etc.) that indicate the needed direction of new 
programs. Thus, a sufficient information base does exist for the develop- 
ment of "reasonable" programs in the hard-core ghettos. But we must be 
clear from a research perspective that the rationale for these new programs 
rests upon a set of reasonable assumptions derived from a variety of experi- 
ential information. not upon empirically tested hypothes_es_ . 

The bulk of this talk will be devoted to discussing a series of tenta- 
tive hypotheses concerning the basic manpower problems of the urban ghetto 
and the new manpiswer and manpower-related programs being developed to attack 
these problems. In terras of presentation I will state and discuss briefly 
the rationale of two sets of hypotheses# The first concerns fundamental 
problems of the hard-core ghetto that make the need for new manpower pro- 
grams so crucial# The second set of statements applies primarily to the 
specific manpower services needed in the ghetto# In the final section, 
without trying to develop formal hypotheses I will Inquire concerning the 
possible overall effect of these manpower programs upon the ghetto 
community# 

THE HARD-CORE GHETTO AS A SET OF INHIBITING FACTORS 

The following discussion focuses upon central city areas that are at 
the bottom of the economic heap# In the 196*5 survey of Cleveland, for 
example, a contiguous area (Including Hough) of 134,000 people, with 
unemployment and poverty rates two to three times higher than the city 



^CEP is to be implemented in both high unemployment rural areas and 
urban ghettos, but our concern will be with only the latter# 
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averages and barely half the city of Cleveland's median income per fa^ 
($3p800 vs* $6,900), was at ^ perceptibly lower economic level than. the. rest- 
of tbe city* Every major city has such. .areas.# What are the deleterioua 
effects of Hough or Watts or Eoxbury upon its inhabitants? 



Statement It Within the hard-core ghetto area a set of Interrelated 
structural factors materially l^toit, relative to the remainder of t^. 
metropolitan area, a resident’s probability of. acquiring the crite^.-^ 
behavior patterns required for. adequate economic performance as defined by 
the dominant social structure# 

The hard-core ghetto— while, laddug-the-precise boundaries, and. formal, 
rcstrictiveness of its European namesahef— may. be. viewed, never theless,^as- 
an ongoing structure in which a set of factors (e.g. , poverty, broken, hora^,. 
poorly educated parents , violence snd. i llic i t activity , inadequate medical, 
services, and police arrest procedures) independent of .the.jsdividua l 
reduce a resident’s life chances. The. fact that these adverse factors are 
massed in the ghetto takes on great significance. The person is not 
randomly exposed to the various cues, emanating in a city or met.^opolltan. 
area but is differentially affected by. those in near proximity. . The. 
structural factors are likely to interact in such a way as to preset a 
more formidable barrier to the person than, their individual sum. On tne. 
one hand, the tools of market, success, are more difficult to acquire m 
the ghetto, and on the other hand, the oppressiveness of the ghetto. makes, 
the effort still more difficult. In. short, the gestalt of the Crisis 

Ghetto seems to be one of defeat.. 

The effect of a concerted dose. of. the. hostile , unrewarding Crisis 
Ghetto environment seems to mark. the..child. very early in life. Tte. .rer 
cently published report, Equality_of Educat i onal Opportuni_ty_ finds, 
children from disadvantaged groups are. far. more likely than white children, 
to believe that they have little control over their environment. The report 

states; 

One may speculate that, these, .conceptions reasonably derive, 
from the different experiences, that these children have had##-.... 

A child from a disadvantaged, family has had few of his needs 
satisfied, has lived. in an-amresponsive environment, both 
within the family (where, ether, demands, pressed upon his 
Sther) snd outside the. family-, in an outside and often, un. 
friendly world. Thim he cannot assume that the environment 
will respond to hie actions##.-*.*./2i^ or many disadvantaged 
children, a major ohstacle..to. .achievement may arise from- the. 
very way they confront the. environment. Having axperlenced. 
an unresponsive environment,, the virtues of hard work, of 
diligent and extended effort toward achievement appear to 
such a child unlikely to be rewarding (2, p.321). 

The hypothesis set out in. this, section stresses the priaaey of environ.-, 
mental factors as opposed to cultural, tactors (i.e. those learned, through, 
generations) in determining .tha behavior patterns, of large city, ghetto 
residents. As Yancey has noted la discussing urban ghetto behavior; 
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/S /eliavloi? that ia c o Mn oti^’ ^ssociatad witb tlia cultu^a- 
poverty ia priiuarily derived, from 
factora in the lower claaa. environiient. t .»XB^ebav^^ 
aaaociated with the ’’culture, of poverty”...Xia_/ different 
from behavior e^diibited in the. middle or other claaaea due 
to differencea in environmental conditiona. Many of theae 
patterna of behavior~"’auch' aa. illegitimacy » matrif ocal 
f amiliea , and low aspirationa. or lethargy— although they 
are often aeen as social problems, by the middle class eye» 
can also be seen as the lower classes* answer to the iromer 
diate problems presented, to it by the environment of 
poverty# (13# pp# 19-20). 

As Yancey also pointed out, a. United amount of observed 
appear to be drived from a separate culture of f yerty (pw^d 
tion to generation) , Further, it is, true that ghetto residents, ^y i^er 
nallze values in their hostile environment, that, hinder then in the, i° ' 
market* Our point is simply that- moat. 'bad. behavior in the urba .ghe 
is a tesponse*^to that area's "bad" environment rather than the consequence 

of the intergenerational “O’* to. 

Since our emphasis will be on work, consideration sho^d be given te 

the particular deficiencies for job success, flowing from the struc^a.v- 
the ghetto. First, the ghetto person, is likely to lack the acMutrement 
of adequate economic performance. In pMt the. ghetto ^ 

ciea will be real, flowing from poor wrltt^ vMb^, ®f 

skills. That is, in an objective sense, skill and/or ’ 

will eliminate the ghetto person from some jobs. But other deficiencdesr- 
llck of a high school diploma, an arrest reeord, or a low 
culturally biased aptitude test— that bar the, ghetto person from 
mnt may Lve little relatlenship to actual job performance. As Doerlnger. 
and Fiore observed after studying the. bluei^collar occupation hiring 
practices of twenty medium-to-large manufacturing firms; 

Firms imposed educational, qualifications for employment 
because they believed that these qualifications would select 
a group of candidates who would perform well on the job. 

They knew surprisingly little^ however^ about the relation- 
ships between the formal educational curriculum and jo® 
performance. At best, the hiring standards were^ derived 
from crude and unusually intuitive or horseback corre- 
lations between educational attainment and performance Q3;. 

Second, the ghetto resident wili often lack knowledge of the b^avior 
patterns required for successful job performance. From f ^ ^ 

Goff man, people have chronicled the imporiance of proper role 
discussion in the following sentione will, raise, some question as to. whether 
the ghetto inhabitant is completely, ignor^t of the 

or simoly does not play the role because, it has, not helped him .very much. 
Despite this qualification, two points, about the lack of 

vermane: (1) It seems clear that many teenr-agers 5”.!"®^ 

Sledge of the regimen of the industrial process and these deficiencies 
mav start them down the road to the dead*.rend, low-paying job before they 
up the rules of the game. (2) While the ghetto resident may know the 







rudiments of the game.(e#g* , it. seems unlikely that he- ^ 

knowledgeable of the nuances etganisational manipulation that now have 

such an important place in job success.* n i- ^ a 

In s^, I hold that a .person. -facing a- act of structural factcrabi^ 

toward failure will have a hi^ier probabOiJ^ of failure 
in a setting loaded with success factors. This is not to aay th^ al^mll 
fall or that no great successes «ill be found. It is a probability atatej- 
mcnt that the average fellcw has.Ms-4ife ,(.job) chances thwarted in the 
hard-core ghetto relative to the rest of society. 



statement 2 , The male*,s failure, in. the job market (e.g., not hwi^ 

decent-paying ^d stable employment) is at the. root of the problems ®* 

ghetto and is a significant factor contributing to family breakup in the 



hard-core ghetto. ,, , , 

Three of the roost perceptive students, of IcMer-class behavior, have 

argued for the importance of good jobs for the hard-core ghetto. 



The roots of the patholcgy of. ghetto conmiunities lie in. 
roenlalf low-income, jobs, hkld-by. most ^etto residents. 
If the occupational level, of-^he. community .could be 
raised, one would expect a corresponding decrease in 
social pathology, in dependency, disease, and crime 
(1, p.34). 



The history of the Negro .family, since the time of slavery 
suggests that the.cmost important .single program is the 
elimination of uneraploymeat*. If Negro, men can obtain 
decent and stable jobs, then. 4 naiiy--attd far more than we 
think— can at once assume a .viable r ole in the faroil^iL, 
and can raise children who. will. put. an end to the long 
tradition of male marglnallty and inferiority (5, p.SO, 
my italics). 

However, continued success, in holding a job, or, even more, 
in doing well enough to 4 neri.t an Increased wage has the 
effect of increasing the individual’s subjective probability 
estimate of achieving, e. valid. .identity in terms of the. pos?* 
sibllities Inherent in the occupational role. Possibly very 
few lower-class individuals- d i r e ct their, aspiration toward 
career success, but the goals. invo3^ed. in the concept of 
’’the good American life”, are ones which they have inter- 
nalized long ago and which .appear, increasingly feaslMe as. 

^e job seams more stable or income increases (9, p.l21). 

The effect of unemployment or. marginal .enployment (day work or frequent, 
job changing) needs to be Interpreted in terms of its social meaning. As 
Yancey has observed! 



More than this , it appeare Jrom ihe analysis of these men 
and their families, that it innct-cnemployment 2M. 3^ 
results In disrupted families.* Rather, it is the int^?* 
action between the employment status of the man and the 
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societal prescriptions that^ demand that he work if he is 
to he considered worthy of being head of the household. 

When a roan becomes unemployed^, if. he. does not have a 
legitimate reason for doing so,, he is, labeled a "worthless 
bum" and it is this labeling process that results in the 
secondard deviance tliat is so frequently associated with 
unemployment. From the point of view of many tower class 
men the problem of en^loyment does not stem fr m the high 
unemployment rate or the lack, of jobs, but rather from the 
societal norm which requires that a man work if he is 
to be considered a male. It is clearly the latter, as much 
as the fori^r, that contributes to the pathologies that we 
associate with uneroploymtnt (12, p.l84). 

Unemployment and marginal employment place a man in double jeopardy-** 
they threaten him financially and as a stigma upon his manhood. ,As Yancey 
suggests, if the man can overcome .the latter by a socially acceptable 
rationalization— disability , a job layoff, or other factors beyond, Ihe. 
person’s control— and obtain another source of income (unemployment 
compensation, welfare, etc.), he may remain "legitimately" as head of 
his family^ However, given the psymeiU:. levels of these alternative, 
means of support and the likelihood that they will be cut off, the fi- 
nancial specter remains. 



Statement 3 . In general, the ghetto, resident accepts societal goals.. 
Specifically, the male will in general adhere, to the goal of a stable 
family life and the principle that work is the legitimate path to this 

goal. 



Statement 4 . "Non-conformity, with cultural norms can be seen, thm, 
as an organized effort on the part of persons to achieve a sense of, valid, 
identity in a situation in which they have not been able to achieve it 
within the confines of their norms” (9, p.108). 



Individual damage caused by the deleterious effects of the ghetto- ranges, 
along a continuum. Our focus will ba on those showing serious liabilities- 
In essence, the discussion will concern the Weberian ideal type of the 
ghetto male loser. 

The starting circumstances for the, aventual ghetto failures are citr 
ferent from those of the "successes," less in terras of goals than of the 
probabilities for reaching those goals. . When, a ghetto male s behiwior in. 
his failure is observed, the impression may be that he has different goals, 
arising from a nonwork culture. However, the impression seems to coma 
from entering a process at the middle, not the beginning, since acceptable, 
societal goals are usually there at the beginning of the man’s entry into 
the job market . As Elliot Liebow has written* 



The young, lower class Negro, gets married in his early 
twenties, at approximately- the same time and in part for 
the same reason as his white or Negro working or middle 
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class counterpart# He has. no, special isotive for getting 
married; sex is there..fox. 4die. taking, with or without 
marriage, and he can also. live withe. woman or have 
children— if he has. not done idils already— without getting- 
married. He wants to he puhlicly, legally married, to 
support a family and be the head of. it, because this is 
what it is to be a manlnreur society, whether one lives 
in a room near the Carrv»'.out er in an elegant home in 
the suburbs (7, p.210).^ 



The glietto male, with his varying teal ot perceived liabilities^ fr^ 
quently gets a job that does not pay hiM enoi^h^ to support 
worse yet, has little prospect of leading, to a living wage» 
works the longer he fails as a provider^, « Finally, the work Its^. dc« 
grading with its onus of a lower caste. Within the framework of 
does not allow the man to support his family, his^marriage 
bility of deterioration. In a aense,, his family being unprov^ed f ^ is, a 
continuous symbol of the man*t inability to fulfill the demands of his 
society. He begins to opt out. 

The retreat from the larger society has begun. The most Important 
point to observe is that it is a retreat, after flunking the test, of a 
good provider. For those who enter this street-corner world, a new b^ 
havior s tyle develops with these dimensions,. In the nonwork aspect of 
his life, the street-comer man engages in dn^e (usu^ly 
lived) personal involvements in which, the self-, independent of the w^k. 
place, is the center of the relationship.. As. Rainwater points 03^» ^ 
expressive style (a more general term for street-corner behavior) involv^ 
the differentiation of self in order to trade on personal characterlstl^. 

Especially important, in, the work area the new style Involves absen- 

teeiom. lazlM.., frequent job 



to t ry and thus commie one*s self to a ^ — . .. 

Tiie street-comer man avoids direct co^on^on of 
openly trying to succeed in the job role. short, the 
a^mode of existence in which ha is able to live with himself amid t^ 
hostile itructural setting. Unfortunai^ly, the behavior pattern exhibited, 
lowers even more the likelihood of the street-comer man getting a good 

sine. It is a key point, I ahouXd he more explicit about the claim 
that hard-core ghetto (lower-daas) peraona 

work is the legitimote peth to providing a atable family life. I to not 
believe the lower-class person necessarily looks on work as a calling, or. 
has the middle-class gestalt which makea-xar^r a part of one » 

This may be true in part because the lower-class person s view of work 



^This section relies haavUy on ElUot Uabow's Tally s Cp.im^.> 
Liebow spent a year observing a group, of lowat-c^ss Sagro men--all. jto 
market losara, all separated or in the .process of being separated from 
their legal families-in their atreat-torner society 
Carry-out restaurant, a small restaurant not far from the Capital area 

in Washington. 
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has been eroded by a series of menial Jobs, while we of the 
have experienced positive reinforcement. Hence it is likely that the low^ 
class person is not enthusiastic about any job (just to be working). Given 
enough Income and status to lead a stable family life, it could well 
that the lower-class person would choose leisure over work, not as a ration- 
alization of failure but as a true expression of his values. However, in- 
come and status are not forthcoming without work. Since the lower-class, 
person desires both as a means to a stable family life, he 
work as a legitimate means to his goals. But the job mj^t fulfill that 
function— it roust be a decent, stable job that offers the necessary in- 
come and status for a normal family life. 

The analysis of the more disadvantaged hard-core ghetto male to 
this point has focused on the individual, but it is also instructive to 
consider his group relationships. Many hard-core ghetto residents suffer 
similar unfavLable employment experiences that lead thero^ toward the street 
corner. Here they find a smaller society that can meet their needs for 
friendship (male and female) and respect weighed in a different currency 
than work success. Thus the street-comer society produces a sft of 
emoluments that binds the man to it and from which he is to be j ared 
away only with the fairly good prospect of something better. 

It would be a serious misreading of the facts to romanticize the 
expressive style and the street-corner society as happy alternatives to 
the main societal goals. On the other hand, the street-comer society 
does have an ongoing value as a means through which the individual can 
have a viable identity in his limited environment. Once he has ^ 

equilibrium point, the street-corner man may be loathe to society 

unless he is fairly certain he will find a better identity. 
nothing in his behavior that seems terribly unreasonable. One wooers how> 
many better situated people languish in jobs beneath their capabilities 

because of the safety of a proven situation. , , ^ ^ i 

In this section I have focused upon the adult male s dysfunctions 
behavior because such behavior has been discussed previously mainly in 
terms of the teen-ager. Certainly Liebow*s work can be viewed as ®3c- 
tension to the adult group of Rainwater and others discussion of the 
expressive style based on observations of teen-agers. Hence our dis- 
cuLion concerning work habits, goals, and "ties to the street" are 
relevant to teen-agers. In that vein two comments arc pertinent. First. , 
it is my impression that the incidence of the expressive style occurs 
much more among teen-agers than ad^ts. Sewnd, ^ 

be niuch stronger for teen-agers and yomig 

males. For the younger males who may have few financial responsibilities , 
the pleasures of the street may be hard to overcome in the short term 
except by a vary good job offer. Yet as John Horton observed in his 
recent study of street youth? "The regular in the street 
about the day when he will get himself together and move ahead to the re- 
wards of a good job, money, and family" (6, p.ll). 
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MANPOWER PBOORMS FOR THE HARD-CORE GHETTO 

From tHe discussion in the previous section one may derive two basic 
hypotheses j 

Statement 5 . Good jobs will reverse the process of decline for males 
and help establish or reestablish a stable family environment. 



Statement 6 , Within a reasonable period of time, large-scale well- 
organized manpower programs that utilize a limited level of supportive ser- 
vices^ and have comunity, business, and labor union cooperation can help 
many ghetto residents to adjust successfully to the work regimen required 
for holding a reasonably well-paying, stable job. 



These two statements point to the dual aspect of the manpower problem 
in the ghetto. On the one hand, decent jobs must be available to ghetto 
residents which require both a high-level growth econoc^ and also specific 
employer cooperation. But the availability of jobs alone is not enough. 
Even if good jobs were made available, many ghetto residents have a varie- 
ty of problems— lack of skills, dysfunctional attitudes, low ejqjectations 
of success— that lower the likelihood of job success. So manpower pro- 
grams must bridge these gaps. In short, we face problems of the state of 
the demand for and supply of labor as it affects the ghetto, and the 
specifics of designing programs to ameliorate these problems. 

Demand Ctonsiderations 



Statement 7. Aggregate demand alone will not end poverty, but a high- 
level growth economy accompanied by a tight labor market is the only setting 
in which more specific anti-poverty measures will work. 



As James Tobin has written in Daedelus ; "The roost important dimension 
of the overall economic climate is the tightness of the labor market" 

(10, p.880). In a loose labor market it is unlikely that the disadvantaged 
will be able to get good jobs, nor will manpower training programs for the 
disadvantaged be effective. 



Statement 8. Over a wide range of blue-collar occupations , the entry 
level of skill can be acquired by hard-core ghetto residents with only a 
brief period of on-the-job training. 



^The term "manpower programs" is used very broadly to include supportive 
services aimed directly at impediments to employment. A whole battery of 
services could be used under the rubric, including health care, day care, 
family services, remedial education. The requirement is that the service 
increase the employability of the person. 
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Statement 9 , The set of criteria which bar ghetto residents from these 
blue-collar entry level jobs are frequently amorphous and, even when clearly 
specified (i.e,, a high school diploma) are not based upon empirical evidence 
relating the criteria to job performance. 



The Doeringer and Fiore study showed that most of the training for blue- 
collar positions was in an informal on-the-job setting that merged into the 
production process. That is, the new worker learned by doing, with an exper- 
ienced person available to give helpful hints. In the main, it was a 
matter of the new worker becoming conditioned physically to control his part 
of the production process. Competence frequently requires physical dexterity 
and some coordination but certainly no special training or skill that a 
ghetto resident could not acquire with the very informal on-the-job pro- 
cedure the companies now use.^ 

Yet many companies effectively bar the ghetto resident from these de- 
sirable blue-collar jobs. Frequently the barrier operates through a set of 
screening standards (education, test scores, etc.) that the employer feels 
have yielded him a satisfactory work force but that have not been validated 
empirically. At other times the reason for rejecting the ghetto person 
seems to be an amorphous fear either that the ghetto person will be unde- 
pendable oie will cause trouble with the work force. This reasoning may 
also underlie the formal screening procedures. On the one hand, we may in- 
quire as to how often these fears are based on prejudice that keeps the em- 
ployer from hiring any minority groups or that causes him to reroenfljer selec- 
tively the troublemaking Negro but not his white counterpart. On the other 
hand, if our characterization of the behavior patterns of the expressive 
life style are a reasonable description of reality, then the employer may 
have experiences that led to legitimate fears concerning the performance 
(not the skill component but other aspects of the employee’s activity, 
e.g., absenteeism) of the ghetto residents. 



Statement 10 . ”The most important external factor in shifts from the 
expressive life style to a more stable life style is probably the willing- 
ness of employers to put up with behavior that they feel interferes with 
job performance” (9, p.l22). 



Statement 11. Without employer and labor union cooperation involving 
some realistic concessions to the deficiencies of the disadvantaged, man- 
power programs have a very low probability of success. 



The previous discussion sets out the thesis that ghetto residents have 
the skill capabilities needed for many blue-collar jobs but are kept out by 



4 

Professor Edward Moscovitch of Williams College, from a variety of 
field visits for OEO, draws the same conclusion as Doeringer and Fiores 
that entry level skill per se is not a major factor stopping the ghetto 
resident from obtaining a wide range of reasonably well-paying blue- 
collar jobs. 





empirically imvalidated screening standards ^ prejudice, the past behavior of 
some ghetto residents, or some combination of these three. Statements 10 
and 11 flow directly from this argument in recognizing that on the demand 
side employers and labor unions need tow reduce some of the formal and in- 
formal en^loyroent barriers and also realize the need for a flexible atti- 
tude during the time it takes the ghetto person to adjust to the demands 
of the work environment. If -the street’-comer roan esdiibits dysfunction 
behavior in the short run and if the employer fires him, we seem to have 
a never-ending vicious circle. Employers and labor unions need to rec- 
ognize the need for special treatment of the disadvantaged ghetto resi- 
dent during a limited period of time. If the length of time is fairly 
limited for the ^etto person to reach at least the minimum acceptable 
levels of output and tfb act in a manner that does not disrupt the produc- 
tion process, I believe that it is reasonable to expect enployers and 
unions to facilitate this adjustment process. 

Supply Considerations 

Statement 12. Given reasonable changes in employment practices relative 
to ghetto persons, large-scale^ manpower programs with limited levels of 
supportive services can help significant numbers of ghetto residents 
(Including street-corner men) obtain and hold decent jobs. 



In earlier discussion we hypothesized that most ghetto residents 
accept work as the principal means for achieving a stable family life, but 
that structural blockages cause many to behave dys functionally relative to 
the stable family-life goal. Statement 12 goes further, hypothesizing 
that with a lessening of structural blockages (i.e. factors outside the 
individual) manpower prograoos with limited supportive services can help 
ghetto residents hold decent jobs. Alternatively, the statement holds 
that most ghetto persons have not suffered such psychological damage or 
formed such a hostile view of the main society that they will respond 
only to extended clinical treatment administered by highly trained pro- 
fessionals. 

Statement 12 is fundamental to the Concentrated Employment Program. 

CEP personnel will be primarily regular Community Action Agency, Employment 
Service, and Vocational Education employees (or new people with similar 
characteristics) with a heavy component of subprofessionals from the CEP 
target areas. If this level of personnel cannot help roost ghetto residents, 
CEP is obviously doomed to failure. That is, even given employer and labor 
union cooperation and well— organized manpower programs, the new program 
still will not reach very many people. 

Since this is a crucial point, let me try to put it in somewhat toore 
rigorous terms. Assume two sets of structural factors* X, biased toward 
adequate work performance (behavior pattern X’) and Y, biased toward 



^The importance of large-scale programs will be discussed In Statement 19. 
^This point will be discussed in Statement 15. 
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inadequate work performance (bekavior pattern Y’)* If individual A is 
exposed to the Y set of factors, it is likely that he will exhibit be- 
havior pattern Y* even though he adheres to a goal requiring adequate work 
performance. Now expose A to the X structural set. He may exhibit the X* 
behavior pattern, thus responding positively to the new set of stiraili 
(statement 12). However, A toay instead continue to exhibit behavior 
pattern Y* , despite the cessation of the prior stimulation conditions (in 
*'his case, Y).^ 

I do not pretend to understand, and I am not convinced that anyone 
.Ase understands, the internal dynamics that render an individual rela- 
tively incapable (e.g., over an extended time period) of responding to new 
structural cues. But it should be clear that if the situation exists in 
which most ghetto residents are psychologically incapable of positive 
response to a new structural setting of employment changes and new man- 
power programs with limited supportive services, CEP will fail. 



Statement 13 . Since the expressive style provides the street-comer 
roan a viable identity in his limited environment, a time lag will be in- 
volved in the process of getting him back into the main stream of society. 



Statement 14 . The length of time needed for this typical ghetto per- 
son to adjust to the demands of a decent job may be reduced but not to 
zero. 



These two statements qualify statement 12 by positing an adjustment 
process that cannot be reduced to zero. In essence these two statements 
reject both perserveration and instant adjustment as the predominant ex- 
pected ghetto behavior patterns of street-comer men in response to the 
changing stimuli accompanying the CEP. The old haven of the expressive 
style will not be surrendered in an instant. As Rainwater has observed: 

"It takes time for the individual to shift his estimate of what represents 
the best bet for establishing a valid identity for himself" (9, p#122). 

The General Design of Manpower Programs 

In this section I will discuss in general terms what I believe are the 
design characteristics required for "relatively successful"® ghetto 



^Such behavior is often termed perserveration by psychologists. The 
continuing response after the removal of the precipitating stimuli also 
seems to be described by the older Freudian phrase "functional autonomy." 

®As a working definition, success may be defined for our purposes as a 
person obtaining and holding a job over some specified period in the comr 
petitive market (i.e., not subsidized by the government) that either (1) 
pays enough for a man to support his family or (2) in the case of a young, 
single person offers a good chance of advancement to a job that pays the 
type of wage described in 1). As some of the ghetto manpower programs, 
particularly the Scheuer (New Careers) program for subprofessional train- 
ing, Involve wage subsidization over a fairly long period, an interim 
success measure might be cast in terms of adequate job performance. 
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manpower prograu^. I have used the phrase “relatively successful because 
we do not have sufficient program in form at io n on hard-core ghetto residents 
to develop baseline rates for assessing absolute program success. Since we 
do not have any basis for dete rminin g an acceptable success oatting 
average 9 “ program hypotheses will be framed in terms of inequalities CX will 

produce a higher success rate than Y) . , , , - . ^ 

In the following hypotheses we need to distinguish clearly between tne 

institutional change specified as needed (the occurrence of which is Proble^ 
atic) and the esqpected result if, such change does in fact result, state^nt 
15 which follows can be subdivided into two hypotheses to show this distinc- 
tion: 

15a. Manpower and manpower-related program elements in a city can be 
reoriented toward providing adequate services to disadvantaged ghetto 
residents and melded into a well— organized administrative unit. 

15b. The result of the development of such a unit will be to Increase 
the program success rate. 

The CEP then may be viewed first as a strategy for institutional change 
which strategy may or may not succeed. The establishment of an individual 
CEP does not necessarily verify change. For example, a CEP ^ ^ 

job of integrating the manpower services in the city. If a CEP does not 
Institute change, it is wrong to say that the specified ch^ge did 
bring the hypothesized result. What we can claim is that the strategy or 
change failed. In short, it is necessary in the following hypotheses to 
separate the question of the effectiveness of the CEP as a strategy for 
institutional change from the question of the effectiveness of that change 
in helping disadvantaged ghetto residents. 



Statement 15. If the various manpower and manpower-related program 
elem^s in a city can be reoriented toward providing adequate se^ces to 
dli^ advantaged ghetto residents and melded into a well-organized adminis- 
trative unit, the program success rate will be increased. 



The reports of The President’s Committee on Manpower (PCOM) three-man 
teams ( rep res en t a tives from Labor, CEO, and HEW sent to several large 
cities to facilitate coordination in the manpower area) show that fre- 
quently there was (1) a lack of meaningful coordination among programs of 
different agencies and (2) a failure by individual programs to reach or 
adequately serve disadvantaged people, including hard-core ghetto residents. 
Ihe CEP is an explicit attempt to overcome the deficiencies. It can be 
viewed as a test of whether or not local prograns funded by different fed- 
eral agencies can work together effectively to concentrate their efforts 
upon reaching the ghetto’s disadvantaged population. ^ If such a reoriented 

- - -r- - ' ■' 

^It should also be mentioned that the CEP needs the support of the city 
government. While the CEP focuses upon a target ghetto area, the services 
involved are part of the clt^ power structure. Clearly, if it so chooses, 
the city can thwart the program or help it get the agency and employer 
cooperation that is needed. 
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and coordinated program cannot fea developed, one can hardly be optimistic 
about the success of the CEP.^^ 



Statement 16 ♦ For disadvantaged ghetto residents, a work training 
setting involving interpersonal support^ will have a higher success rate 
than either an uncoupled OJT or a primarily classroom-oriented program. 



Statement 17 . Work orientation sessions and/or direct interpersonal 
support activity provided primarily by subprofessionals during training 
and/or the initial phases of the ijob will increase the program success 
rate. 



Statement 18. Significant employer and labor union involvement, 
Including but not restricted to a firm commitment of jobs specifically 
fofgS rLidents and the development of a meaningful system of inplant 
support for the hlrees from the ghetto, will Increase the program success 

IT dr lit 9 



These three statements are linked together by two basic propositions 5 
(1) For ghetto residents a work setting will generally be superior to for- 
mal classroom training. (2) In either situation, interpersonal support 
services will increase the program success rate. The fact that many ghetto 
residents have been failed by the school system and have long histories of 
discouragement makes the work setting with its immediate rewards seem 
superior to a return to the classroom. Beyond this specific argument in 
terms of ghetto persons, I suspect that the previously discussed evidence 
showing the primacy of on-the-job training suggests a prlma, facie , case 

for its choice over classroom training. 

A year ago many people felt that the regular OJT program if opened up 



^^The issue of program reorientation and coordination is so complex as 
to background, problems involved, and implications for federal, state, and 
local administrative policy that a very extended discussion, well beyond 
the time constraints of this talk, would be required to do the topic 
partial justice# So let me simply emphasize both the importance of this 
issue for the CEP and the tremendous research potential for those inter- 
ested in the areas of administrative theory and comiminity structure. 



l^In the area of interpersonal support, an idea gaining currency is 
that of a buffer person who would be an employee (probably a subprofessional) 
of the manpower program and whose function would be to try to minimize con- 
flict between the ghetto person and the employing company. For example, in 
the Chicago JOBS NOW program (an MDTA E&D project for finding employment for 
3,000 disadvantaged youths) this buffer person Is assigned to roughly twenty 
people to facilitate their adjustment to the work situation. 
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to the disadvantaged would be the appropriate vehicle for solving ghetto 
etqjloyroent probleros. However, recent scattered evidence of dropout; rates 
far in excess of regular OJT levels for a few worh**training progratis aiwed 
at the disadvantaged has brought a reassessment of the earlier view. It 
now seems that programs for the ghetto residents are going to have to pro- 
vide prevocational training and direct support to the person in training 
and at the job site during the adjustment rrocess. 

The en^loyer may be the key to an effective support setting. First, 
the company will be a major factor in detern^ning the effectiveness of 
noncompany support personnel. After all, whether or not an outsider can 
act as a buffer between the company and the employee depends in part on 
the company allowing such a mediation relationship to exist. For example, 
will the employer call on the support person at the first sign of trouble? 
Second, the company will determine the extent of its own support including 
the assignment of company support personnel and the rules for treating 
”bad" behavior (i.e., to fire or not to fire for a minor incident or being 
late). In short, the company (and the labor unions) makes most of the 
rules of the game that will fix the dimensions of an interpersonal support 
system. 

The last paragraph highlights a critical point. If significant 
numbers of ghetto residents are going to obtain and hold decent jobs, the 
institutions that control cou^etitive market employment must change. The 
federal government can facilitate such change, and it may well decide to 
go beyond the present programs in the CEP to more fully insure the com- 
petitive market institutions against losses from hiring the disadvantaged. 
But the fact remains that employers and labor unions bear the ultimate 
burden for chance as they are the keepers of the rules that govern com- 
petitive market employment. 



Statement 19. The success rate of manpower programs in the hard-core 
ghetto will be increased by concentrating these programs on a small enough 
area to have visibility for most ghetto residents. 



Perceptible change in the ghetto person* s behavior may be dependent 
upon material changes in the set of structural factors forming the basis 
of his decision-making process.^ A decent job or a slot in a training 
program may change only one relevant factor for the ghetto person while 
all of the other factors, whose sum had previously indicated failure , 
remain constant. The now overused word ’’credibility'* applies in this 
Instance. Participants must believe that the program is really for them 
(e.g., perceive that the end of the process will be a decent job), tfy 
view is that a visible program participated in by some of the peers of 



^^Conceptually, relevant to each decision is a set of social, psy- 
chological, and economic factors upon which the decision-maker bases his 
assessment of the aubjective probabilities of various alternatives. Of 
course, such a conceptualization is not meant to suggest that people go 
through a fornial gama theory process before each decision* It doesg how- 
ever, seem reaionable that the effects of previous bad experience in jobs, 
etc., do not simply vanish upon the offer of a job. 
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the ghetto person will have a fair probability of making the project credible. 

Many of the present work and training programs are of the one-factor 
variety in that they draw a single person from an area and place him in a 
class of strangers. He is isolated from his peers in a classroom setting 
or in a job, either of which may be threatening. Nothing else may be 
happening to reinforce the positive effects of the work-training 
ence. Such a situation places maximum demands upon those responsible for 
the p© 3 ? 0 on^s proguess iu the classroom or job setting # They roust affect 
other relevant factors so as to validate the participant* s iii^ression 
that the project is meaningful for him. Perhaps these difficulties ex- 
plain the lack of success in reaching really hard-core persons in many of 

the present work and training programs. 

It is likely that a reasonable success rate in work-oriented programs 
at a fairly low cost per hard-core person requires a sizable, concentrated-- 
in short, a visible— effort in an area. The statement may seem paradoxical 
in juxtaposition with the fact that there exists a short supply of competent 
training and support personnel. The point is, however, that a program of 
visible change may have a snowball effect (l.e., change other factors re- 
levant to the decision-making process) that will make the need for out- 
standing personnel less critical# Wartime experience seems to be an 
example of this phenomenon. People who were never productive before were 
able to perform as they were caught up in a spirit of urgency. ^ 
training program for the ghetto that involves a significant and visible 
S"r o/p4le w hava%hi. type of positive effect. 

The CEP must offset the pull of the street-comer society by effecting 
the set of factors that brings the person to believe that he does have a 
reasonable chance to succeed. That is, in order to reach the street- 
comer man, the new program roust compete with his ongoing social struc- 
ture that emits a variety of cues that stress failure and hostility in me 
job market and further offers the safety of the known (hence, predictable; 
situation. Along one dimension visibility may be expected to jMdify an 
amorphoue factor— the mood of the ghetto— by making credible the larger 
society’s commitment to change. More tangibly, programs that concentrate 
on hard-core persons will give evidence to the person that others liKe 
himself are there too. In essence visibility may be viewed as the social 
analogue of the individual support built into the program as both aim at 
increasing the person’s subjective estimate of success. Both must vie 
with the pull of the old safe haven of the limited street-corner society 
in which there will no doubt be a response to resist such change. 



Program Expectations 

We started the ghetto discussion from the premise that a set of inter- 
related structural factors materially limit the probability of adequate 
economic performance by the hard-core ghetto resident. The Cp, or more 
elaborately, a competitive market-oriented manpower program with limited 
supportive services, is best Interpreted as a strategy for modifying these 
deleterious structural factors. Specifically, we posited first that CEP 
must initiate the following structural modifications and second that these 
changes will help ghetto residents in the job markets 

1. A reorisntation of manpower and related programs toward providing 
adequate serviceu to hard-core ghetto residents, and an integration of 
these programs Into an effective administrative unit. 
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2« New eniployroent practices in which realistic reductions of hiring 
standards are made and on^the-joh support is provided over a brief period 

OiC tirXTlV^ f 

3t A concentration of large-scale manpower programs emphasizing 
interpersonal supportiY| work-training services on a relatively small, 

hard-core ghetto area#^’^ ^ ^ *. 1 . 

It is probably fruitless to speculate at any length about the proba- 
bilities that institutional change will occur or that this change will 
help ghetto residents, but a few comments are needed. The previous 
statement that the establishment of a CEF does not validate ins titu- 
tional change should be emphasized. My own view is one of guarded 

optimism” that significant changes^^ will occur. Given such change, I 
do believe manpower programs can be much more successful than in the past 
in helping hard-core ghetto residents get and keep decent jobs. However, 
as pointed out earlier, we have no good baseline data against which to 
compare results. I suspect, based on bits and pieces of evidence, that 
a batting average of .5 may be a really outstanding success rate ^f or 
hard-core ghetto area programs. This means that even under good 
conditions lots of failures will result. lastly , both the successes 
and the failures are likely to affect the whole hard-core ghetto. In 
the closing section I will speculate briefly on the consequences of man- 
power programs for the ghetto. 

Manpower Programs and the Hard-Core Ghetto Coimflu nity_ 

Our first two hypotheses stated that the hard-core ghetto inhibits a 
person* s job chances and that the lack of good jobs caused much of the 
pathology in the ghetto. Thus we now have a vicious 

limited chances bring failure and the failure liadts others (both adults 
and young people) chances. If this cycle of poverty is to be broken, the 
hard-core ghetto must provide its residents s (1) socially acceptable means 
of increasing the income-generating capacity of income units that presently 
have a high probability of insufficient income flows over time..... 



^^The CEF will obviously be trying to bring about individual change 
(i.e., skill increases) but so do most other programs. It is the institu- 
tional change thrust that differentiates the new program. 

^^The degree of institutional change to be deemed significant is not 
something that can be specified a prlojrl . The fact that the degree of 
change in various areas can vary over a wide range presents problems Doth 
for program planning and research. Unless those planning programs can 
assess the extent of change, they will have difficulty in determining 
whether program deficiencies flow from the fundamental design of the pro- 
gram, the failure to effect sufficient change, or the damage to ghetto 
residents which was in fact so great that they were unable to respond to 
this type of program. For a researcher, the variations in degree of 
change and possible interaction flowing from the mix of different change 
levels can complicate greatly a research design. 
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(2) a setting in which the children ot the hard-core ghetto families have 
a reasonable likelihood of acquiring the necessary skills and knowledge 
of the behavior patterns necessary for earning an adequate future income 
through socially acceptable means. 

Conceptually the CEF will aim directly at breaking the cycle of des- 
pair by helping ghetto residents get decent jobs through a competitive 
market-oriented manpower program (point 1). It also may be that CBF 
through increases in family income and the opportunity structure indirectly 
can alter favorably the setting discussed in point two. However, our 
knowledge of the effect of social intervention and the process of social 
change is so limited that the indirect consequences of the CEP are certainly 
problematic. For this reason, it seems incumbent upon us to begin inquiry 
immediately as to the CEP’s overall effect upon the ghetto community. What 
forces may be set in motion both by GBP’s successes (those who get good 
jobs) and failures (those who drop out), and what repercussions may these 
changes have on the hard-core residents not reached directly by the CEP? 

Any significant increase in the opportunity structure for ghetto 
residents through manpower programs makes it likely that the net outmigra- 
tion rate for the hard-core ghetto area will increase, thereby making the 
area more and more the home of the economically weak. 1!he changes in the 
previously mentioned Cleveland hard-core ghetto during the economic boom 
of the 1960-65 period illustrate this point. While the area population 
declined by 20% over the five-year period, the total number of people in 
3 g€;d and f6roals**head©d tatnlllas rainainad constaint (th@ 3»att@r Incraasad) # 

By 1965, roughly 40% of the 134,000 people in the hard-core ghetto area 
were in aged and female-headed families, and two-thirds of these families 
were poor. That is, 25 of every 100 persons in this ghetto area were 
members of poor aged and female-headed family units— the units with the 
highest probability of remaining poor. Young people comprised somewhat 
over half of the latter group. These poor kids numbered 17,000 or 13% 
of the area’s population. 

As Cleveland grew more prosperous and many gained the economic capacity 
to flee the hard-core ghetto area, others seemed to be more ensnarled. 

And what we record as of 1965 is a bubbling up of these economically weak 
groups to a very significant place in the total hard-core ghetto population. 
Particularly depressing was the Increase of poor Negro young people from 
the economically weak female-headed homes— young people whose bondage 
likely becomes relatively more oppressive as much of the rest of the city 
grows more prosperous . 

The CEP may help many teen-agers and also female heads of families, 
but surely in the short run large numbers will remain locked in the hard- 
core ghetto. How will the success in ghetto manpower programs affect the 
outlook of those whom it does not reach? Tlie problem in assessing this 
implication of success in manpower programs upon those not yet directly 
affected is that the same phenomenon is amenable to two diametrically 



^^Median real income rose by roughly 9% per Cleveland family during 
the five-year period, while it declined by 15% for female-headed families 
in the hard-core ghetto. 

^^See (11) for a more extended discussion of these points. 
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opposite translations: (1) It will also happen to 

essence the Anerioan dream of success, or (2) there 8 _ _ -u-„eBa theme. 

I'M stuck—relative deprivation, the likelv for those who 

The first of these interpretations hardly 
droD out o£ the program. What is the effect on their families? How do 
we prevent their*^ children from falling into the same predicament as the 

parents? titivg n^rket-oriented manpower programs My (1) " 

reestabUsh some families and (2) give unmarried majUs ®, 

economic strength sufficient to support a fo^S 

be the best means of preventing the cycle of family breakup for many 

ghe«o f^lies. But even if we agree ® 

oriented manpower program is necessary and the first-order condition of 
attacking ghetto ills, it is not clear that the program alone is a 
su^f^cSlt condi What, if anything, beyond these manpower programs 

"®^taitiaX guess is that other programs will 
will Maculate briefly about other programs, I should again stress our 
lack of knowledge and the need for research in this ostie- 

It may be that we need a better system of Income ®®?® 

dally for female-headed families, so that they will not be f - 
the pLoess of receiving income (as they frequently are now ""f®' ^J|® . 

Lsistance), Also, if we believe that ”°*\®®’^®® ® tfhit- 

"physical output" in providing an individual a '^8® 

self and to his family and a meaningful attachment to his ®°®^®Jy’ "®.^^ 

decide that some type of sheltered ^’'°"®°“P®“J^'!®^®^ngj^5„g programs' 

Yet it is not clear that the necessary set of ^‘>®°“®"8®"®*“’^“8 pr®8r ^ 

(both manpower and transfer) alone will be enough, '^at must b® J°n® "ibb 
ghetto schools so that they will provide children a decent - 

Must we have public programs to provide decent housing and other 
Z the Mod of the gheito be changed without great public expenditure on 

mSsf tMnk in terms of the total effort needed to fight poverty in 
the ghetto community even though we begin with only a oraoerted ^"P°”®* 
effort at this time. If we do not, the positive aspects of b““- "®" P^srat 
could be offset by deleterious side effects on those we =®®®^ 

fall. Those unraached or failed by the new program may ® _ 

desuair. The greatest hurt of all may be seeing others advancing more 
SlflJ throneself. The feeling of relative f PJ^vatfon m^ have dire 
consequences. This possibility certainly must be investigated. 
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Health Manpower Research Program 



George Inada 



The Bureau of Health Manpower in the U#S. Public Health Service is 
^’charged with stimulating the development of health manpower resources through- 
out the nation to the end that needed health services are available to all of 
the American people.*’ In order to enable the Bureau to accomplish this task 
as rapidly as possible, Congress has provided legislative tools permitting; 

1. Construction grants to colleges and universities to create more and 
better teaching facilities. 

2. Grants to upgrade curricula. 

3. Grants for research in manpower utilization. 

4. Grants for long- and short-term training or retraining of health 
personnel. 

5. Scholarships and loans to students to enable them to undertake health 
service careers. (My usage of scholarships covers only specific areas.) 

The need for the Bureau’s functions has developed swiftly from a complex 
of explosive social phenomena including; (1) the expanding and shifting popu- 
lation containing proportionally more old people and more young people, (2) a 
flood of new health knowledge with techniques for its application to health 
problems, (3) changing attitudes toward health from both consumer of health 
services and the provider, and (4) a growing feeling of public-private part- 
nership in the research planning and delivery of health services. 



George Inada is with the Manpower Resources Branch, Division of Allied 
Health Manpower, U.S. Public Health Service. 
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FEDEm LEGISLATION 

There are several federal laws affecting the supply and demand of health 
manpower, I will concentrate my major time in relation to the Allied Health 
Personnel Training Act of 1966, P.L# 89-751, This legislation was passed to 
amend the PH Service Act to increase the opportunities for training of medi- 
cal technologists and personnel in other allied health professions, to improve 
the educational quality of the schools training such allied health professions 
personnel, and to strengthen and improve the existing student loan programs 
for medical, osteopathic, dental, podiatry, pharmacy, optometric and nursing 
students. The act authorizes a three-year program for fiscal years 1967 
through 1969 and includes several specific types of grants, 

Basic Improvement Grants 

The purpose of these grants is to give assistance to colleges, universities, 
and junior colleges for building teaching facilities and enriching teaching and 
training programs in allied health professions. They may also be used to set up 
a "training center for allied health professions"--in a public or other non-profit 
junior college, college, or university— to provide programs of education in allied 
health occupations leading to an associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree for 
no fewer than 20 students. 

These grants may be used to improve educational programs which qualify stu- 
dents for the baccalaureate degree of the above to the extent required to prepare 
graduates for basic professional certification, registration, or licensure in one 
of the following occupations! 

1. Medical technologist 

2. Optometric technologist 

3. Dental hygienist 

4. Radiologic technologist 

5. Medical records librarian 

6. Dietitian 

7. Occupational therapist 

8. Physical therapist 

These grants may also be used to improve educational programs in junior col- 
leges, colleges, and universities which qualify students for associate degree or 
its equivalent and for employment in one of the following occupations: 

1. X-ray technician 

2. Medical records technician 

3. Inhalation therapy technician 

4. Dental laboratory technician 

5. Dental hygienist 

6. Dental assistant 

7. Ophthalmic assistant 

8. Occupational therapy assistant 

9. Food service assistant 

10, Medical technology 

11, Optometric technology 

The phrase "education programs" refers to one or more curricula which prepare 
students for employment in one of the allied health fields listed above and excludes 
courses which are required for admission into these curricula. The statutory formu- 
la amount is equal to the product obtained by multiplying $5,000 by the number of 
educational programs which are included in the approved application plus the product 
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obtained by rouXtipXying $500 by the nuciber of fuXX- time students receiving 
training in such curricuXum on October X5 of the federaX fiscaX year In 
which appXication is made. The number of fuXX-tiwe students in programs 
Xeading to the baccaXaureate or above degrees are onXy students who are 
enroXXed in the finaX two years pXus those enroXXed in any part-baccaXaureate 
cXinicaX experience (not eLeeding 24 months in Xength). In progrMS Xeading 
to the associate degree, onXy the students enroXXed in the finaX year may 
be counted* 

AXso to continue receiving a basic improvement grant, a training 
center must increase its enroXXment by 2*5 percent or three students each 
year unXess this requirement wouXd Xower educationaX quaXity. 

SpeciaX Improvement Grants 

To help maintain, improve, or provide specialized functions in training 
allied health workers, special improvement grants will be given on a project 
basis* To be eligible, a center SMSt provide instruction in at least three 
allied health curricula, have approved application for a basic improvement 
grant, and have its plan and relative financial need considered by the 
Surgeon General - 

•C onstruction Grants for Teaching Facilities 

To encourage the creation of new allied health teaching and training 
facilities and the replacement or rehabilitation of old facilities, 
training centers and affiliated hospitals will be eligible for construc- 
tion grants* This aid should permit substantial increases in enrollments 
and secure a more balanced geographic distribution of instructional fa- 
cilities. Construction grants are authorized up to two- thirds of the 
cost of new training centers or major construction, and up to one-haXf 
the cost of other construction* 

Project Grants 

Project grants are intended to spur the development of curricula for 
new and emerging occupations* These are development grants for new allied 
health professions— for projects to develop, demonstrate, or evaluate 
curricula for the training of new types of health technologists* Projects 
to develop curricula for expanding the scope of the functions of existing 
allied health personnel, as weXX as for regrouping selected duties cur- 
rently performed by allied health personnel in order to meet new needs 
created by advances in the health sciences , are within the scope of the 
program. This program covers some X6 health occupations. The basic 
requirement and eXigibiXity policies are appXicabXe* 

Advanced Traineeship Grants 

These awards to training centers as administration grants wiXX 
cover tuition, fees, stipends, and aXXowances for the trainers. The 
purpose is to provide advanced training for allied heaXth professionals 
to prepare them; 
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1. To teach health service technician or allied health professions 
personnel. 

2. To serve in administrative or supervisory capacities in the allied 
health professions, 

3. To provide services in those allied health professional special- 
ties which require such advanced training. 

Opportunity Grants for Nursing Education 

These are grants and contracts to attract capable young people of 
exceptional financial need into nursing and to permit the transfer of 
construction funds provided under the PHS Act between categories of 
nursing schools when funds are not being utilized. 

Amendments to the Health Professions Education Assistance Act 



These amendments are designed to encourage practice in poor rural 
areas by forgiving physicians, dentists, and optometrists for their 
federal education loans up to a total of 100 percent at the rate of 
15 percent of each year of practice in such an area. Other means of 
encouraging such practice are by extensions of the current loan pro- 
gram and terms of the Health Educational Assistance Act and the Nurse 
Training Act and by the formation of two revolving funds for the imple- 
mentation of these acts. 

MANPOWER NEEDS FOR BETTER HEALTH SERVICES 

Surgeon General William H, Stewart has stated; 

At the outset, we have to admit that we have not been 
overwhelmingly successful in using the talent we already 
have. Medical research has been quick to catch the accel- 
erating tempo of our times. By comparison, medical practice 
has been slow. We are barely beginning to exploit the po- 
tential of automation. The organizational patterns of 
health service are not yet generally adapted to the wide- 
spread delivery of the right care to the right patient at 
the right time. We have not yet mastered the effective 
employment of specialization; we are just starting to pass 
through the managerial revolution that has reshaped Industry 
and sciences. 

There are, however, many hopeful signs. Routine chores 
are Increasingly delegated to assistants. Computers are 
being allowed to do the things they can do faster and better 
than people. I believe that the day is rapidly approaching 
when health professionals and their associates will be using 
their highest skill far more efficiently in behalf of their 
patients. 

Even when that day arrives some questions will remain 
to be answered. The abstract problem of applying health 
manpower to health need is at root a human problem and must 
be considered in human terms. ... We are dealing with 
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individual human beings who, we hope, will choose to enlist 
in the health enterprise and serve it to the height of their 
capacity. Their free choice can be our greatest asset. If 
we perform our training function well, and if we design our 
health resources so as to encourage full individual devel** 
opraent, we will achieve the kind of competence and dedica- 
tion we need to advance the health of our people* 

To get at the policy as stated by Dr, Stewart we need a systematic 
planning for health manpower. What then is health manpower planning? 

Very simply, it is the process of trying to make sure that we shall 
have enough health workers to meet, but not exceed, the future 
tive economic demand” for their services, "Effective economic 
is defined as the perceived needs backed up with willingness and ability 

to pay, 

A simple analysis of the problem might include the following i 

1. Supply analysis— measuring the current supply of all types, 

2. Projection of supply— projecting the supply of health workers 
forward to target dates ten and twenty years in the future with anti- 
cipated additions of new graduates and estimated subtraction for death, 
migration, retirement, and various changes in the profession, 

3. Demand analysis— evaluating the "effective economic demand 
for health services from both the private and public sectors. 

4. Projection of demand— projecting the "effective economic 
demand" forward to the ten- and twenty-year target dates, 

5. Matching supply and demand— comparing the projected supply 
with the projected demand and recommending necessary adjustments to 
effect a balance. 

I will now attempt to list some of the problems that are en- 
countered in health manpower planning and some of the needs in this 

area. 

Supply Analysis 

The biggest problem here is who to counts that is, properly defining 
and classifying health workers. Moreover, there is a need for informa- 
tion on the number of teachers in the health professions. These types of 
data would be useful for measuring the capacity for expanding schools in 

the health professions. ^ „ 

The major source of supply information is the number of graduates 

of training institutions. However these data must be refined with reli 
able estimates of death, retirement, migration, etc. There is also the 
problem of subprofessional categories where formal training is not done 
in educational institutions. Licensing institutions can be a source of 
supply information, but there are professions that do not require licen- 
sing. Also, professionals working for licensed persons are nOt recorded 
by licensing institutions. Other sources of supply information are pro- 
fessional registries, special registrations, census data, and special 

In addition to knowing the total number in each health occupation, 
it is necessary and important to know their distribution by age, sex. 
Income, type of practice, time of practice, geographic location. 
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educational background, and gpecialigation. Special studies of produc- 
tivity, number and type of assistants, professional and student attitudes 
on retirement, migration, rural practice, reasons for selection of the 
profession, reasons for not being in the work force, reasoni for re- 
turning into the work force, and reasons for changing profession, are 
also needed. 

The change of supply may be divided into losses and increases. 

Losses are primarily by retirement, death and migration (also change 
of occupation, marriage, childbirth, illness, etc.). Losses from 
death can be estimated by dividing all registered deaths of profes- 
sionals in each age group by the population of professionals in each 
age group# A second alternative is the use of age-specific death 
rates for the general population, assuming that the professional 
death rates equal the general death rate. This second method may lead 
to large errors, A third alternative is to apply a correction factor 
to the general mortality rates, either a more favorable or less fav- 
orable rate than the general population. 

Retirement is usually the greatest source of loss to the pro- 
fession, especially for a predominantly male occupation. The female 
worker represents an entirely different problem area that needs much 
more detailed studies. As the basic education requirements go from 
high to low, the losses for the various reasons change not only for 
the female in the work force but also for the male. Losses by migra- 
tion (turnover rates, return rates) need much more detailed study 
and research. Here again the rates and distance migrated will vary 
according to the basic educational requirements of the occupation 
(including sex differences). 

There is only one major source of new health professionals--the 
training schools. It is not enough merely to know the number of 
graduates j the plans for increasing or decreasing the number of gradu- 
ates must also be known. Other problems related to graduates are the 
recruitment, retraining, and attrition of students through failure $ 
change of study area} change in the primary work area after graduation; 
and shifting from a highly trained specialty to a more administrative 
area of work where less of the long and specialized training are uti- 
lized. This last is a wastage that is commonly recognized but may be 
more crucial in the health area. 

There are four basic factors that determine a country s potentials 
for increasing its number of trained health professionals; (1) quali- 
fied raw materials; (2) educational plant capacity; (3) potential for 
increase in capital or funds available for expanding training facilities 
and paying for the recurring cost of training and education; and (4) the 
availability of teachers. The last is probably the most important deter- 
minant in the health manpower field because of the long time lag in pre- 
paring a teacher. 

Demand Analysis 

One approach to determining the demand for health professionals is 
the basic biological need determination. The basic biological need 
determination is based on determining the level of mortality and mor- 
bidity of an area, estimating the time of health professionals needed 
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to care for each type of case, and multiplying the time per case hy the 
estimated annual number of cases. This total number of professional 
hours must then be divided by the average hours worked per year by 
health professionals to determine total supply of health professionals 

required to meet basic biological needs. ^ ^ -i 

The most common measurement of demand is the ratio of professionals 

to existing population. 

There are many factors which must be taken into account when talking 
about projecting demand. The most obvious factor is the change in the 
population. A second factor is the stage of economic development since 
this affect demand as higher per capita income can afford and de- 
mand more medical services. The availability (change of supply) of 
physicians may open up the demand for services, especially in some 
rural areas. The age distribution of population may be cause for the 
need and demand for medical services. Other factors such as changes 
in disease patterns, medical knowledge, education of the general public 
(mass communication) , immunological (preventive medicine) and tech- 
nological advances, and social and organizational change may be very 
important in the changing pattern of demand but are virtually unpre- 
dictable. 

r^atchlng Supply and Demand 

To attack predicted shortages the most direct action is to increase 
enrollments in the training institutions and increase the number of training 
institutions. Next is the use of more supporting and auxiliary personnel, 
and third is to increase the productivity of the professional (l.e., better 
man-machine approach, etc.). 

SOME APPLIED RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Some basic data have or are being collected in the health manpower 
field. Programs to fill gaps in statistics on the number of persons 
(total by occupation) actually employed and those needed to provide the 
demanded medical ser^'ices in any given area are needed. There must be 
recurrent data collection for guidance in planning health manpower pro- 
grams. We also need research projects on many individual problems of 
health manpower needs and utilizations, ranging from specialized subjects 
relating to specific health occupations in particular localities to the 
broad subject affecting the economy as a whole, for example, it would 
be desirable to study in detail the manpower implications, in terms of 
number and kinds of health workers to train, of providing vast and com- 
prehensive health programs. It would also be desirable to initiate 
projects designed to experl-ment with developing new ways of meeting 
health manpower needs, and projects designed to provide new measures 
and criteria to evaluate the need for changes and the number and kinds 
of employees required in relation to existing new methods and standards 
of health care, and in relation to differences in technological and other 
characteristics of health facilities. Projects are also needed on the 
scope and description of training programs of all kinds, by which both 
recruits and experienced workers can learn either new or traditional 
health specialities. Studies are needed on many other subjects relative 
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to ths utilization, demand, and supply of health workers in the local, 
state, national, and international fields. Data now available on some 
of these subjects are very incomplete or lack the currentness of analysis 
methodology to accomplish the above. This is a large order, but this I 
hope is the challenge I leave with you. 



II, Kegionsl and Area Development 



The first of these four papers is written by Dr, ^rl Fox and con- 
cerns itself with functional economic areas (FEA) • The FEA is a horoe-to- 
work commuting field and a relatively self-contained lahor market. It is 
an ideal unit for regional social accounts because of its relative self- 
containment. Dr. Fox introduces the idea that a national system of FEA s 
could be used to appraise the regional impacts of federal economic poli- 
cies and programs. 

Dr. Martin McGuire autho'^ed the next paper and describes the recent 
work of the Economic Development Adrainis tra tion • The aim of this work was 
to estimate 9 for planning purposes, the dimensions of area economic distress, 
and to identify the relevant trends which influence geographical patterns of 
low income and high unemployment. The primary element in the analysis con- 
sists of comparisons of alternative population, labor force and employment 
projections on a county-by-county basis for the year 1975, 

The third paper deals with the mission and operation of the area vo- 
cational schools and area community colleges in Iowa. Dr. Trevor Hwe 
gives a brief account of the formation of the fifteen merged areas in Iowa 
for the operation of area community colleges and area vocational schools. 

He also discusses the services these schools will provide and their cur- 
riculum development. The paper ends with a discussion of the schools 

Implications for manpower development. 

Dr. Kenneth Wold’s paper deals with the role of the state research 
coordinating units. These units have many objectives, among which are 
identifying probleiss needing research, stimulating research, and collecting 
and disseminating information in the area of employment opportunities, edu- 
cational programs , and human resources , For the future the Iowa unit must 
help build an even more constructive research program in vocational and 
technical education in Iowa. 
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Chapter 6 



The Eroergence of Multi^County Functional Economic 
Areas as Labor llarkets and Conrnuting Fields 



Karl A. Fox 



FUNCTIONAL ECONOMIC AI^AS MD CONSOLIDATED UI®AN REGIONS 

In November 1964, the Social Science Research Council appointed a 
Consnittee on Areas for Social and Economic Statistics# This Committee 
was terminated in September 1967 upon completion and review of the major 
project it had sponsored: a reexamination of the criteria by which the 

present Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas have been defined to 
provide uniform areas for the publication of Census and other data rele- 
vant to metropolitan problems, and an evaluation of alternative principles 
of classification, such as the concept of functional economic areas. 



Study of Frinciples of Metropolitan Area Classification 

The conmittee*s major study, planned and initiated in 1965, was 
directed by Brian J. L. Berry and conducted at the University of Chicago 
with support provided by a contract between the Bureau of the Census and 
the Social Science Research Council. The study resulted in a report, 
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"Functional Economic Areas and Consolidated Urban Regions of the United 
States," which (after preliminary review of its findings at a conference 
in Washington in December 1966) was transmitted in Hay to the Bureau of 
the Budget for further study and possible future action. The principal 
findings of the study were formally approved by the committee at a 
meeting on September 1, and are sumiarized in the following paragraphs. 

Three sets of criteria were used by the Bureau of the Budget in 
1960 in an attempt to redefine Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
that would conform to the general concept that a metropolitan area is 
essentially a large integrated economic and social unit— a county or a 
group of contiguous counties"-with a recognized large population nucleus. 

The most basic criteria were (1) that the SMSA include a legal central 
city of at least 50,000 population, or "twin cities" totaling 50,000; 

(2) that 75 percent of the labor force of each county included be non- 
agricultural and live in contiguous minor civil divisions with a popu- 
lation density of at least 150 persons per square mile; and (3) that at 
least 15 percent of the workers in each county included commute to the 
central city. 

Each of the criteria has been the subject of criticism. For example, 
50,000 has been said to be both too small and too large, and the use of 
the legal central city rather than an urbanized area has been challenged. 

Some have said that the urban-rural distinctions implied in the criteria 
of metropolitan character have no meaning in a society whose way of life 
is becoming almost completely urbanized. Similarly the 15 percent cut- 
off on intensity of commuting has been said to make little sense since it 
excludes part of the metropolitan labor market. The study directed by 
Berry found, however, that the 1960 classification of SMSA's stems not 
from all three criteria, but fundamentally from only the first two— size 
and metropolitan character. The size criterion determined how many SMSA*s 
there would be, and that of metropolitan character determined which con- 
tiguous counties (if any) would be joined with the central counties. In 
effect, the map Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas of the United 
States, prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, thus presents a unif om £«* 
gionalization of the country divided between "metropolitan" and "nonmet- 
ropolitan" categories with the former divided into more than 200 segments. 

The principal import of criticisms of the 1960 area classification is 
twofold. First, visual criteria such as density and contiguous subdivision 
are no longer regarded as relevant for purposes of area classification 
because— whatever the outward appearance— society, econoa^, and way of Xiin 
are all highly urbanized. Second, meaningful integrated social and economic 
areas nwst be far more extensive than the sections of the United States 
classified as SMSA*s in 1960. If labor markets, retail and wholesale shop- 
ping patterns, communication by mass media, or any other index of integra- 
tion are examined, one will find that the entire country consists of a set 
of functional economic areas centered on urbanized areas, further, with 
improvements in transportation and communication, these IEA*8 are being 
transformed rapidly into urban realms which are characterized not by a 
single central city but by a specialized, mitltifocal organization. These 
criticisms indicated the need for a detailed analysis of the feasibility 
of subdividing the country into integrated socioeconomic areas. 

There had been no prior complete, consistent, comparative analysis of 
the spatial organization of the United States into functional economic areas. 
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Rand McNally produces a roap which allocates the counties of the United 
Sti'tes into "Basic” and "Major" wholesale trading areas j Bogue and Beale 
have subdivided the country into state economic areas p and reports dealing 
with specific parts of the country have been published, for example, by 
the Upper Midwest Economic Study. Also, federal agencies continue to de- 
fine exhaustive sets of service areas, and state labor departments produce 
reports on commuting patterns and labor markets. A considerable gap in 
our knowledge of the country was evident, however. 

Commuting Patterns, 1960 

An original analysis was needed of the functional regionalization of 
the United States in 1960, based on criteria of integration. Here, fortu- 
nately, the Bureau of the Census provided a rich supply of unpublished 
joumey-fco-work data from the 1960 Census. A regionalization was sought 
that would classify the United States into a set of economic areas based 
on the commuting behavior of the population in 1960 (i.e«, on linkages 
between place of residence and place of wcrk). 

In the study a 43,000 x 4,300 data matrix was analyzed in which the 
workers residing in the 43,000 census tracts and "pseudo-tracts” of the 
United States (standard location areas) had been cross-classified by 
place of work according to a list of 4,300 possible workplace areas. Un- 
fortunately, there were problems of both sampling error (the data came 
from the Census 25% sample) and systematic bias to contend with, but with 
these limitations it was possible to define the "commuting fields" and 
"labor markets" of the United States. On this basis functional economic • 
areas were defined (1) for the set of central cities of the SMSA*s rec- 
o^ized in 1965 and (2) for additional independent regional centers of 
less than 50,000 population in the less densely settled areas of the 
country. In addition, consolidated urban and metropolitan regions were 
created out of groups of labor markets, to take account of cross -commuting. 
Considerable experimentation led to the following definitions: 

Commuting field ; an area encompassing all standard location areas 
sending commuters to a designated workplace area. The field varies in 
Intensity according to the proportion of resident employees in each SLA 
cofflBaiting to the workplace, and may be depicted cartographically by 
contours that enclose all areas exceeding a stated degree of comraiting. 

Labor market,: all counties sending com®! tars to a given county. 

Central county ; the designated workplace area for definition of a 
labor market. 

Central city : the principal city located in a central county. 

Functional _.econofflic area ; all those counties within a labor market 
for which the proportion of resident workers coamiting to a given central 
county exceeds the proportion commuting to alternative central counties. 

Hetropolitanj^^^^ m HA in which the population of the 

central city exceeds 50,000, or in which there are twin cities satisfying 
criteria of existing SMS A definitional practice. 



X 
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Consolidated metropolitan region ; two or nwjre lEA’s and/or MBA*s 
(at least one must be an I©A) in which at least 5 percent of the resi- 
dent workers of the central county of one commute to the central county 
of another* 

Consolidated urban region ; two or more FEA’s and/or MEA’s in which 
5 percent of the resident workers of any part of one commute to the cen- 
tral county of one of the others. 

Maps depicting the extent and complexities of interdependence among 
areas of the United States were prepared. Examination of these yielded 
the following conclusions; (1) Confuting fields (FEA*s that enclose both 
place of residence and place of work) are far more extensive than the areas 
classified as SMSA’s in 1960, (2) In the more densely settled parts of the 

country, comtmiting fields are not mutually exclusive but overlap in complex 
and extensive ways. (3) Independent regional centers of less than 50,000 
population are the hubs of labor markets in the less densely settled sec- 
tions of the country, paralleling in their role centers of greater popu- 
lation where settlement is thicker* (4) With the exception of national 
parks, public lands, and areas with extremely low population densities, 
the entire area of the United States is covered by the network of commuting 
fields. It was found that 95.85 percent of the population of the country 
lived withiii the set of FEA*s and MEA’s ultimately defined— 86.62 percent 
in the MEA*s— compared with the some two- thirds of the population that was 
counted in the 1960 SMSA’s. Almost the entire population of the United 
States lived in areas in which at least some portion of the residents had 
jobs in large urban centers. 

Further exploration of commuting between outlying areas within the 
larger commuting fields of central cities lad to two further conclusions; 

(1) A central county containing a central city and other area is an appro- 
priate focus for a single commuting field, because the Individual conamuting 
fields of the two components are virtually identical and because the com- 
muting fields of all outlying counties nest within that of the central 
county, (2) Labor markets made up of county units are sound approximations 
to commuting fields defined on the basis of tract (SLA) data, involving 
relatively little loss of information. 

On the assumption that it remains useful to construct labor markets 
with county units, FEA’s can be defined most readily from a county-to- 
county cofflButing matrix. To ensure a mutually exclusive allocation of 
counties to FEA's, the greatest percentage flow seems the simplest and 
most logical criterion. (If a population-size distinction is desired, 
it can be applied by differentiating some subset of the FEA*s, e.g, , MEA*s 
focusing on an SMSA.) Use of county- to-county commuting data permits 
allocation of all the settled parts of the United States into a set of 
functional economic areas. 

In some parts of the country there is substantial cross-coBrauting. 
Eecognition of this is possible in a consistent set of consolidated 
regions. These may be defined by coflf>ining ^A*s and/or FEA’s that evi- 
dence slgnificimt degrees of cross -coerauting. 

Implications and Recommendations 

IKie uniform regionalization of the 1960 SHSA’s and the functional 
regionalization evidenced by commuting behavior are significantly differ- 
ent. The Bureaus of the Budget and of the Census thus face a major choice, 
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£ov the 1960 classification does not produce fully integrated areas 
on the basis of how they look? In this case, continuation of present 
practice will suffice. Alternatively, should the areas embrace people 
with common patterns of behavior ? If so, commuting data which deal 
with daily behavior and the linhs between place of residence and place 
of work are relevant. Comparability is not the issue if county units 
are used. Besides, there has been no consistency in definitional prac- 
tice since inception of attempts to define metropolitan areas. Nor 
should consistency be expected in a dynamic socioeconomy in which pat- 
tern of organization and behavior are subject to continuing change. 

The problem of choice is difficult since there is general agree- 
ment that some form of area classification will be required for publi- 
cation of suranary statistics for some time to come. The report of the 
study concludes with the following recommendations? 

1. That counties or equivalent units be retained as the basis of 
any area classification, in all parts of the country. 

2. That county-to-county commuting data be the basis of the 
classification of counties into functional economic areas, 

3. That functional economic areas be delineated around all coun- 
ties containing central cities of more than 50,000 population, and also 
be created for smaller regional centers in the less densely populated 
parts of the country, 

4. Where significant cross -commuting takes place, functional 
economic areas should be merged into consolidated urban regions. 

5. Studies should be undertaken to determine whether additional 
criteria of integration (for example, wholesaling) might lead to re- 
alistic merging of smaller western functional economic areas into 
larger urban regions, to exhaust the land area of the country, just 
as the FBA’s embrace all but 4 percent of the population} and also to 
satisfy some minimum total population for an economic region. 

Figures 6.1 and 6.2 were not included in the published version 
of this article. However, Figure 6,1 (dot map) shows the geographical 
distribution of the entire population of the United States in I960. 

Figure 6.2, prepared by Brian J. L. Berry as part of the study we have 
described, shows the areas within coiranuting range of cities of various 
size categories as of 1960. Berry's companion map of functional eco- 
nomic areas of the United Stages (not shown here) approximates each 
commuting field by means of a cluster of whole counties. The clusters 
are mutually exclusive, and counties in the gaps between commuting fields 
arc left unallocated. Although these gaps include a great many square 
miles of mountain, desert, and forest country, they include only 4 percent 
of the total U. S, population as of 1960, 
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Fig. 6.1. Fopxilatioa Distribution, 1960 



Prepared by Brian J. L. Berry, Ifciiverslty of Chicago, Hay 1967 
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Fig. 6.2. Areas within commiting range of cities of various size categories 
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FUNCTIONAL ECOJOMIC AREAS! IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIOECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
AND POLICY 

Origin 

Early papers (1962«64)^ abowf; fasctlonal economic areas stated a 
number of propositions about them; 

I* M FEA is a tiome«to»work connwtiag field. 

2. An FBA is a relatively self-contained labor market in a 
short-run » economic stabilization context. 

3. In FBA’s with populations of less than half a million or 
thereabouts y the *’regional*' shopping area tends to coincide with the 
commuting field. 

4. Because of its relative closure (self -containment) with re- 
spect to the horoe-to-work commuting trip and to most resident-oriented 
retail and service activities, the FEA should be ^n ideal unit for regional 
social accounts. 

5. An FEA con be approximated reasonably well by a cluster of 
contiguous whole counties. 

6. In contrast with most individual counties, an FEA lends itself 
to area development planning by virtue of its larger population base, 
wider array of leadership and professional talent, and relative closure 
as a commuting and retail trade area (so that most of the benefits from 
programs Initiated in the FEA will accrue to its own present and future 
residents and taxpayers). 

7. FEA's approximated by clusters of contiguous whole counties 
could evidently be delineated for all but the most sparsely populated 
regions in the United States. 



^To the best of my knowledge I originated the functional economic 
area concept in a March 1961 paper entitled "The Concept of Community 
Development." I developed the concept further in a series of invited 
papers during 1962-64. Their titles suggest some of the practical 
concerns to which I was addressing myself; "The Study of Interactions 
Between Agriculture and the Non-Farm Economy; Local, Regional and 
National" (February 1962) j "Delineating the Area" (January 1962) j 
"The Major Problem of Rural Society" (December 1962) j "On the Current 
Lack of Policy Orientation in Regional Accounting" (December 1962); 
"Economic Models for Area Development Research" (May 1963); and "Inte- 
grating National and Regional Models for Economic Stabilization and 

Growth" (March 1964). 
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8, FEA delineations could be used to disaggregate national economic 
and social statistical magnitudes into a set of areas, each of which would 
have desirable properties with respect to social accounting, employment 
stabilization policies, economic development planning, and the provision 
of a wide array of public services* 

In October 1964 the functional economic area concept was formulated 
in a mors rigorous way* Many policy-oriented people had found the concept 
appealing on a pragmatic basis | the 1964 formulation made it more appealing 
to location theorists, regional scientists, and quantitative geographers. 

At first glance some action-oriented people are startled by the compass 
orientation of the squares in figures 6*3 and 6 *4* But their confidence 
returns when they recognize (1) that the areas can still be represented 
rather well by clusters of whole counties and (2) that the orientation 
of the squares reflects an ''ideal” rectangular road grid with properties 
which are approximated only crudely by any real road system. 

Significance in Iowa 

The significance of the rotated squares in Figures 6,3 and 6,4 is 
as follows: 

1. Iowa, like some other midwestern states, has an almost complete 
grid of ^'section roads” one mile apart and oriented either east-west* or 
north-south. Each mile of road forms one side of two adjacent square 
miles of landj a complete grid would contain two miles of road for every 
square mile of area. Iowa approaches perfection in this respect; the 
area of the state is about 56,000 square miles and the Iowa Highway. 
Commission presides over approximately 112,000 miles of open-country 
roads i There are relatively few diagonal roads in Iowa. 

2. If we start at the center of a rotated square, we can reach 
any of its four comers by traveling 50 miles over an actual road. If 
we want to reach some point on (say) the northwest side of a square we 
must also travel 50 miles— for example, 40 miles west and 10 miles north, 
or 25 miles west and 25 miles north. Hence, given the rectangular road 
grid, each square is the locus of points 50 highway miles from the center 
of the square. 

3. If we can travel at an average speed of 50 miles an hour over 
every segment of the road grid, the boundary of a square is also the locus 
of all points from which the commuting time to the center of the square is 
60 minutes. 

4. Few people arc willing to commute more than 60 minutes each way 
for long periods. Thus a 60«mlnute perimeter may serve as a reasonable 
first approximation to a commuting field. The area of each square in 
Figures 6.3 and 6,4 is 5,000 square miles, equivalent to 8 or 9 coun- 
ties of the sizes usually found in the Midwest. 

In this study we are mainly concerned with functional economic areas 
as alternatives to SMSA's. Figure 6,3 indicates that an FEA system can 
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ir^adiXy tha existing systeia of SJ^A*s# The shaded areas in 

Figure 6.3 are the seven 1960 BWh^s which were wholly or partly in 
Iowa. In each case, a 50-i»lle coiamiting radius around the central cw 
of the Sl^A coBjpletely encloses the 8MSA Itself* As both SI^A s and I*A s 
are made up of whole counties , continuity with I960 and earlier data could 

be achieved for either type of ares. , , . , 

Seven of the squares in Figure d ,4 are identical with those in Fig- 
ure 6,3. In addition. Figure 6,4 shows SO-mile squares around several 
smaller cities in Iowa (and around some cities in adjoining states). The 
smaller FEA central cities in Iowa include Fort Dodge, Mason City, Ottuwa, 
Burlington, and Spencer, Collectively the 50-mlle squares in Figure 6 .4 
include about 80 percent of the area and 90 percent of the population of 
Iowa. We should ^member also that these squares are only first approxi- 

mations to the actual commiting fields. . . , . . 

To achieve completeness in a national system of social and economic 
data, counties in the gaps between confuting fields could be allocated 
to one FEA or another on the basis of retail trade patterns or highway 
travel times. Alternatively, the policy implications of the larger gaps 
could be highlighted by showing them as separate interstitial areas. 

Figure 6.4 shows that there is room for an FEA centering on Taylor 
county in southwest Iowa. However, Taylor County is nearly 100 highway 
miles from either Des Moines or 0maha«Council Bluffs. This is too far 
for iong-term commuting. The obvious alternative is out-migration, and 
Indeed, between 1950 and 1960, the number of young men in Taylor County 
aged 25 to 34 decreased by 41 percent i Presumably most of them moved 
into the commuting fields of FEA central cities in Iowa and elsewhere. 



Potential Uses 



The relative closure of FEA's as commuting fields makes them ideal 
units for a national system of regional social accounts. A national 
system of FEA's could also be used to appraise the regional impacts of 
federal economic policies and programs. For example, short-run employ- 
ment targets could be established for each FEA and backed up by facilities 
in each FEA for vocational education, training, and retraining. A national 
en^ployment service ijegionalized on an FEA basis could also promote mobility 
to actual jobs (rather than merely prospective ones) in other FEA's with 
tighter labor markets and stronger growth trends. 

Consideration might reasonably be given also to stimulating the growth 
of some FEA's from their current populations of 100,000 or 150,000 to 
250,000 or more. The contiguously built-up area of the central city might 
include only 100,000 or so people, but the whole multicounty area might be 
designed and zoned as an urban-regional entity with a central city, satel- 
lite towns, and open-country components. 

Some functions often carried on at present by Individual counties or 
towns might be better hssndled on a multicounty FEA basis. The following 
functions might be considered in this lights 

School districts including public junior colleges and four-year col- 
leges; centers for vocational education, training, and retraining, univer- 
sity extension and adult education programs; police and fire protection; 
public health services; social welfare services; the maintenance and con- 
struction of local or ’‘secondary" streets and roads, as distinct from 
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those connecting smjor popuXation centers end maintained hy state highway 
cojmsisgionsj regional zoningi and public library services# 

Functional economic areas have a strong affinity with Economic De- 
velopment Districts, which are clusters of counties centered on a city of 
20,000 or more population considered to be an actual or potential growth 
center* FEA*s also have considerable affinity with ZIV code or mail 
delivery service areas. 

In Iowa the FBA concept has been applied by the Iowa State University 
Ejitension Service to extricate itself from the traditional pattern of 99 
separate county administrative units. Since 1966 its field operations 
have been reorganised on the basis of 12 imilticounty areas, following FEA 
outlines so far as possible. (A state agency imist, of course, serve resi- 
dents of the gaps between cocrouting fields | also, when a central city lies 
on a state boundary, the state administrative area can include only one- 
half of the couffljuting field.) 

Also in Iowa, 16 area vocational- technical school districts have been 
organized, following FEA outlines with minor modifications. The governor 
of Iowa has recoraaended that the field operations of state agencies be 
organized on the basis of 16 multicounty areas, again following FBA out- 
lines quite closely apart from problems posed by state boundaries and gaps 
between comuting fields. 

The spatial organization of the United States economy as indicated in 
Brian Berry* s studies and my own leaves no room for the traditional rural- 
urban dichotoa^. flhat we see today is a new synthesis of rural and urban 
society predominantly urban in tone. As an economic and cultural entity 
the city has surrounded the country, and rural poverty is largely concen- 
trated in the interstices between urban comuting fields. 

A national system of social and economic data based upon functional 
economic areas can greatly clarify public perception of the structure of 
our society and facilitate the solution of many problems which are erro- 
neously dichotomized into urban and rural segments and agency jurisdictions. 
A major impediment to sound economic and social policy is our institution- 
alized belief that a rural society exists, and can be manipulated success- 
fully, apart from the society as a whole. 

CONCEPT OF A “MONOJIUCLEAE" FUNCTIONAL ECONOMIC AREA 

Theoretical Model 

In traditionally agricultural regions most FEA's have central cities 
of less than 100,000 and total populations of less than 300,000. The 
largest (and often the only) bona fide department store in the FEA is in 
its central city. The trade area of the department store and of various 
specialty shops and services tends to coincide with the commuting field. 

For reasons to be presented shortly, I will call such an area a '‘mono- 
nuclear functional economic area" or mononuclear FEA. 

I have emphasized the movement of farm and small-town people inward 
toward the central city in both commuting and migration contexts. It is 
also true that better roads and faster automobiles have encouraged people 
in the larger FEA central cities to disperse outward into neighboring 
suburbs or dormitory towns and into the countryside beyond. Dispersion 
from the central city also helps to integrate the surrounding area as an 
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utban cousnufcing field* Induitrial plants and shopping centers Just outside 
the central city serve to CKtend its economic reach in terms of both workers 
and shoppers » 

In Figure 6,5 we portray a mononuclear FBA in idealized form* We 
assume that a wide stretch of territory is organized into identical 60- 
minute coii88uting fields (on a rectangular road grid) , each with its cen- 
tral city of 50,000 or so population. If the pattern is perfectly regular, 
it will take 120 minutes to travel from any one of these central cities to 
any of eight other central cities which will he equidistant from it in terms 
of travel time. Each central city provides some specialized goods and ser- 
vices not available anywhere else in its commiting field. We will call these 
”R-level goods”? the R-level trade area is coextensive with the coiMutlng 
field and hence with the FEA itself. Each central city will also Provide 
a full selection of less specialized goods and services which we will call 
”D-level goods” and ”N-level goods.” fhe three letters R, D, and N in our 
notation stand for ‘’regional,” “district” and “neighborhood.” 

A D-level trade area is smaller than an R-level trade area and larger 

than an N-level trade area, , j 

Suppose there are groups of merchants who wish to sell D-level goor^ 
and who wish to shelter themselves as well as possible from direct competi- 
tion with merchants in the central cities. The best places for such merchants 
to locate will be at points equidistant from the two (or more) nearest cen- 
tral cities. If the four corner points of a commuting field are chosen first 
by such clusters of merchants , there is room for a similar cluster of mer- 
chants at the midpoint of each side of the commuting field. Each of these 
clusters of merchants, or district shopping centers, is marked with a D. 

The trade area of each D-level center would have a radius of 30 minutes 
travel time. It is reasonable to expect that most of the persons employed 
in a D-level shopping center will live within its 30-roinute trade area. 

The D-level centers will also sell N-lcvel goods. 

Suppose there is economic room for a third kind of shopping center con- 
taining a food supermarket and a number of smaller establishments. Once the 
D-level shopping centers are established, the optimal locations for the 
neighborhood centers are at points equidistant (30 minutes) from each of two 
or more D-level centers. If we choose the corner points of D-level trade 
areas for some of the neighborhood centers, the set is completed by locating 
other neighborhood shopping centers along the midpoints of the sides of D- 

level trade areas. ^ . 

Each neighborhood or N-level trade area will have a radius of 15 min- 
utes. In general we would expect workers in N-level establishments to 
elect to v?ork in the center closest to their place of residence, or (in 
some cases) to choose a residence within 15 minutes of their preferred place 

of work. - - , 

We have noted that the central city provides not only R-level goods but 
D-level and N-level goods as well, and that each D-level center also provides 
N-level goods and services. Hence, in Figure 6.5 no shopper or worker need 
live more than 15 minutes from an N-center or more than 30 minutes from a 
D-center. The commuting field and functional economic area is defined by a 
60-minute commuting radius around the R-level center. 

In Figure 6.5 we have defined three levels of shopping centers and 
three corresponding types of trade areas. An R-level area is four times as 
large as a D-level area. However, in Figure 6.5 only one of the D-level 
areas is wholly contained within the R-level commuting field? the commuting 
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field aXeo contains halves of font D-l®vel centets and quartets of font 
others. Similarly, although an E-level area is sixteen times as large 
as an N-level area, only nine N-leveX areas are wholly contained in the 
R-level comnuting field. The conmaitiitg field also includes halves of 
twelve other N-level areas and fourths of four additional N-level areas. 

The point of this demonstration is that we can approximate exhaus- 
tive, nonoverlapping sets of trade areas only if we confine ourselves to 
a single type of trade area. If our basic decision is to divide the 
United States into commuting fields corresponding with the R-level trade 
area of Rigure 6.5 we cannot also require each confuting field to include 
an integral number of D-level or N-level trade areas. 

If as a practical matter we approximate commuting fields in terras of 
whole counties, the problem just raised is not very serious. Nearly all 
county seat towns would qualify as at least N-level shopping centers , and 
many of them would qualify as D-level centers. So the tendency of whole 
county approximations would be to throw each D-level trade area primarily 
into one functional economic area or another. 

It should also be clear that in the real world we do not have to 
worry about the concentration of a large number of D-level and N-level 
shopping centers precisely on the boundaries of our conimiting fields. 

If we allow realistically for historical accidents and accidents of ter- 
rain in the location of tcwns and shopping centers, this problem is 
merged in the empirical one of determining which whole counties should 
be associated with the cectral city of a given FEA. Automobile speed 
and road quality have inci/eased over tne years j in all probability there 
has been a tendency to build stores and shopping centers too small and 
too close together relative to the standards which came to prevail % 
decade later. 

The underlying hierarchical regularities in Figure 6.5 are defined 
in terms of minutes of travel time. In the less populous FBA*s where 
automobiles are almost the universal mode of transport, squares delineated 
in terms of minutes may also approximate squares in terms of miles. The 
commuting field is the market in which the resident workers sell their 
labor, receiving in return wage, salary, and professional or proprietary 
income. This is serious business indeed, accounting for at least 80 

percent of personal income payments. 

Nonworking members of the household are largely involved with home, 
school, neighborhood, and neighborhood shopping centers. These activities 
define areas much smaller than that of the confuting field. 

Even= in an agricultural region with a rectangular road grid, minutes 
can be transformed into miles in a variety of ways. The opening of a new 
east-west interstate highway running through the commuting field of Fig- 
ure 6.5 would elongate the commuting field in the east-west direction. 

Some of the N-level centers may be served by relatively poor roads and 
others by very good ones. These and other plastic distortions, planned 
or unplanned, can nwdify the geographical boundaries of a commuting field 
in an agricultural area. 

SUGGESTED AFFROACH TO SUBDISTRICTING LARGE METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Ferloff and Leven suggest that regional accounts should “provide data 
on totals not only for the entire urban region but for designated districts 
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within the region as well."^ Xf our "entire urban region" consists of 

^ fisld sppi?oj?iBJflt56d by s cluft©^ o£ wboX© counties i w@ i^it 

use criteria other than consnuting patterns to delineate ’’designated 
districts within the region*” 

Perhaps 60 percent oi the total eroployroent in an lEA as of 1970 
will be residentiary * This residentiary employment tends to be concen- 
trated in shopping centers or plazas of (typically) three 
types* For example | the article on ’’Shopping Centers in the 1965 edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica speaks of neighborhood shoppigg 
centers I district shopping centers i and regional shopping centers, Xn 
large metropolitan areas these three kinds of centers might serve re- 
spectively from 15,000 to 30,000 people, from 60,000 to 12,000 people, 
and from 240,000 to 480,000 or more people (specific figures mine, but 

close to thoje in the article cited.) 

A regional shopping center in the suburbs of a large metropolis 
has shopping facilities and professional services equal in most respects 
to those in the central business district. In functional economic areas 
with central cities of less than (say) 100,000 population and with total 
populations of not more than (say) 250,000, the distinctive shopping 
facilities of the central city will correspond hierarchically to those 
found in the regional shopping centers of a large metropolis# Thus in 
the less populous FEA’s the conmiuting field and the R«level trade area 
of the ceLral city tend to coincide. The equivalents of district 
shopping centers will be found in a few of the larger towns in the FEA 
(other than the central city), and there may be one or more district 
shopping centers in the suburbs of the central city itself. The equi- 
valents of neighborhood shopping centers will be found at several places 
in the central city and will also appear in the business districts of 
those towns in the FEA which are large enough, with their surrounding 
trade area populations, to support one or more food supermarkets. 

Thus the less populous FEA’s having a single "full line shopping 
and service center could be subdivided into trade areas corresponding 
with those of district shopping centers. Such trade areas would usually 
center on towns of 5,000 or 10,000 or more population. A still finer 
subdivision could be based on the trade areas of the neighborhood shop- 
ping center class typically centering on towns of 2,000 or 5,000 popula- 

The largest metropolitan areas include several or many shopping 
centers of the regional or R-level. The central business district of 
the metropolis is a coordinating and financial center of national sig- 
nificance to a large region covering one or more states. Rapid transit 



TPerloff and Leven. 

^Encyclopaedia Britannica , 1965, Vol. 20, pp# 575-76, Shopping Cen- 
tre (Shopping Plaza) The a^rticle states that the neighborhood center 
usually has a supermarket as chief tenant; the district center, a depart- 
ment store (presumably of moderate size); and the regional center, a branch 
of a large department store. It states further that the regional center, 
because of its size and large variety of merchandise, is the most important 

of the three types. 
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§y§Um laake the central huainesg district accessible with 60 minutes 
travel to most residents of the metropolitan area who choose to live 

near the rapid transit lines# ^ , t. 4 

The coordinating and financial activities of the centra^ busine 

district of the metropolis form an important part of the s 

base. A large proportion of the residentiary employment of the metropolis 

is located in shopping centers of the E^level and smaller. Travel within 

these R-level areas is largely by surface transporcation at very slow 

rates of speed if we allow for waits at intersections! waits at -us or 

streetcar stops, time spent finding parking spaces or getting into and 

out of parking lots, and so on. My conjecture is that a large proportion 

of the residentiary workers in each R-level trade area reside 

area, and that many of them spend thirty minutes or more negotiating the 

distance from kitchen to store or office. ^ . 4 , 1 

The export base of an R"level trade area may be located largely 
(or, in the limit, entirely) outside the R-level trade area itself. Such 
an area may earn its way mainly by exporting commuters to the central 
business district. Where circumferential and/or radial freeways exist, 
residents of such an area may commute outward toward industrial plants 
and home offices which, like the central business district, form part 
of the export base of the metropolis as a whole, ^ . « 

If a large export-oriented establishment is located within an R- 
level trade area, it is likely that a large number of its employees will 
also reside in that area. It may also be necessary to ’'annex’' an indus- 
trial plant which lies outside the residential area to that R-level trade 
area from which the plant received the largest number of its workers 
(i.e., a larger number than from any other R-level trade area). However, 
it should be kept in mind that the R-level shopping centers near the out- 
skirts of metropolitan areas will draw considerable trade from persons 
living in the smaller towns and open country lying many miles beyond the 
industrial belt just hypothesized. Many residents of this outlying por- 
tion of the R-level trade area may work in the heavy industrial plants. 

So circumferential industrial plants may cause no more of a problem than 
does the fact that farm machinery and meat-packing plants on the outskirts 
of an FEA central city of 50,000 people may be located two or three miles 

from its central business district. 

We have described a mononuclear FEA as one which contains a single 
R-level shopping and service center, the trade area of which is coexten- 
sive with the FEA' 8 commuting field. Such areas will rarely, contain 
more than 250,000 to 500,000 people. The more populous FEA's will include 
two or more R-level shopping and service centers} they may perhaps be 

called "compound FEA's." j i: 

Dense population would appear to favor the attainment of economies of 

size in residentiary establishments. However, dense population also creates 
diseconomies including urban congestion and air and water pollution. The 
R-level shopping centers should achieve their maximum economic size in large 
metropolitan areas. Wholesale establishments and rail and truck terminal 
and warehouse facilities in a metropolis may be able to achieve large size 
and associated economies through serving the establishments of several R- 

level trade areas from a single location. 

These points would reouire empirical demonstration. However, it would 
appear that the compositions of the residentiary labor forces of different 
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R"'level ttside istv&QS in n roetiropnlitian ai?ea should bo <|uico siinilsi? to ono 
snotihei? (apart from differences in income levels in different parts of 
the metropolis). The compositions of imports for consumption within the 
various R-level trade areas should also tend to be similar (apart from 
income level and demographic differences). 

The large sizes of contiguous areas occupied by members of particular 
socio-economic groups in the largest metropolitan areas may lead to much 
greater differences between R-level trade areas within a metropolis than 
are encountered in other mononuclear FEA*s# If we define areas in terms 
of minutes of travel time by the dominant mode of transportation, ’'de- 
pressed areas” in regions of sparse population. 

In a metropolitan area containing (say) ten R-level trade areas, 
there would be very large volumes of commuting across the boundaries of 
the R-level areas. Hence a metropolis with a single rapid transit com- 
muting field might also be regarded as a consolidated urban region, with 
cross -commuting resulting from the close packing of ten mononuclear FEA’s 
each with a commuting radius of 30 minutes or more in terms of the trans- 
portation facilities available for moving around within it. The distinc- 
tive establishments of the central business district, over and above those 
found in R-level shopping and service centers, are a major c^'mponent of 
the export base of the ’’consolidated urba i region”} the rapio transiv^ sys- 
tem is also chargeable to the consolidated urban region as a whole. 

Industrial plants on the outskirts of the urbanised area can probably 
be associated with particular R-level trade areas and commuting fields, 
some of which may extend outward beyond the commuting field of the central 
business district itself. That part of the transportation system which is 
helpful in bringing residents to the R-level shopping center and to the 
major export-base firms within its trade area would be chargeable to the 
area concerned. 

Hence my conjecture is that a major metropolitan area has a compound 
or multifaceted structure resulting from (or equivalent to) the close 
packing of what would otherwise be mononuclear FEA's. The rapid transit 
system permits some residents of several different mononuclear FBA’s to 
commute to the central business district. Radial and circumferential 
highways permit some residents of the urbanized area to conmute outward 
to industrial plants and home offices located outside the urbanized area. 
However, I surmise that a large proportion of this kind of outward com- 
muting, primarily by means of private passenger cars, takes place within 
basically mononuclear FEA's. 

I recommend, therefore, the following strategy for area delimitation 
in a national system of regional accounts: 

1, Divide the United States into clusters of contiguous whole coun- 
ties which approximate the confuting fields of (1) SMSA central counties 
containing central cities of 50,000 population or more and (2) of central 
counties containing central cities of less than 50,000 population. Each 
noncentral county would be assigned to the commuting field of that central 
county to which it sent the largest number of commuters. 

These clusters of whole counties would be referred to as functional 
economic areas or FEA’s. 

2. In agricultural regions the commuting fields of functional economic 
areas with central cities of perhaps 100,000 population or less will tend 
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to be coextensive with the specialized retail trade and service area of 
the central city. This gives rise to the notion of a “mononuclear ?EA. 

In mononuclear FBA's whole counties might prove to be suitable sub- 
districts for maintaining separate accounts. 

3, Functional economic areas of (say) 500,000 population or larger 
may perhaos be regarded as compounds or clusters of two or more basically 
mononuclear FEA's. In such cases the dominant establishments in the cen- 
tral business district are important components of the export base of the 
coimnuting field. In contrast the central business district of a mononu- 
clear FEA will consist primarily of firms oriented to the needs of area 

residents. 



4. The skyscrapers in the central business districts of the largest 
metropolitan areas seem to reflect a need, or at least a desire, to bring 
high-level officials and supporting staffs of many large firms into close 
proximity. Typically these firms operate in or produce goods for a large 
number of mononuclear FEA' s— often their operations are national in scope. 
Some Insight is gained into the internal structures of the larps., 
politan areas if we think of them as resulting from (or equivalent to) the 
close packing of a number of basically mononuclear FEA's. The significance 
of alternative modes of transportation and of conrouting outward from the , 
urbanized area to the industrial ring can be partly understood in these 



t»6i»ni8 # 

It is suggested that the trade areas of regional shopping centers 
(R-level centers, in our terminology) would make appropriate subdistricts 
for disaggregating some elements of the regional accounts for large met- 
ropolitan areas. 



5. The proposed strategy for delimiting functional economic areas, 
including those which we have referred to as compound FEA's, is compatible 
with the existing SMS A system and with the use of whole counties as basic 
building blocks in our national system of economic and demographic data. 
Ultimately, perhaps, the county building blocks can be discarded in favor 
of dSineatiLs bLed on data iov smaller areas. However, these oppor- 
tunities and their associated problems can be perceived more clearly after 
we have acquired some experience in implementing a national system of re- 
gional accounts based on the principles recommended above. 



chapter 7 



Program Planning for Economic Development 



Martin C. McGuire 



One of the lesser explored aspects of economic growth and develop- 
ment has been the interaction between the growth of natioral economies 
and that of the constituent subeconomies of which nations, economies 
are comprised. Yet this subject promises to be one deserving increas- 
ing interest and attention from those concerned with the future of the 
American econoi^. This is particularly true for federal or other 
governmental planners concerned with the distribution of the fruits 
of economic progress among the people. M examination of the inci- 
dence of poverty and unemployment reveals that not only are individuals 
and families affected but also groups of people geographically compact 
enough to be called economies. Urban ghettos, impoverished rural 
farmlands, and technologically by-passed regions are more than collec- 
tions of distressed individuals j they are distressed economies. For 
this reason, the existence of prosperous local economies is a valid 
social and economic objective for government — though it be an inter- 
mediate objective enroute to economic prosperity for all the people. 

The mission of the Economic Development Administration is to 
alleviate economic distress in areas where growth is lagging — more 
specifically whsire family income is low ($2800 or less) or unemployment 
is high (6% or more). The chronic nature of the depressed areas prob- 
lem was recognized in the hearings preceding the passage of the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961 and the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 and in the laws themselves. Accordingly, EDA has placed 

Martin McGuire is Professor of Economics, University of Maryland, 
At the time this paper was delivered the author was Director, Office of 
Program Plans and Analysis, Economic Development Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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gireat stress on long'*range planning and analysis in developing strate* 
gy and policies. While the ultimate objective of the EDA program is to 
assist low-income or unemployed people, the criteria for qualification 
for assistance apply to geographic areas — usually counties or groups 
of counties. Therefore, our planning required that we make projections 
of area economic characteristics. 1 am convinced that our findings 
will be of value not only to EDA but also to many other public and 
private groups concerned with economic and social programs# 

The following is a brief description of the work we have done 
and a few of our more significant conclusions# The dbjective of these 
studies was to estimate # for planning purposes, and for the future, the 
dimensions of area economic distress, and to identify the relevant 
trends which influence geographical patterns of low income and high 
unemployment. The primary element in the analysis consists of com- 
parisons of alternative population, labor force and employment pro- 
jections on a county-by-county basis for the year 1975. These pro- 
jections result in; 

1# Eetimatea of the pattern and magnitude of area distress for 
the year 1975, if no federal action is taken specifically 
to alleviate such distress. 

2# Estimates of how these conditions depend upon inherent 
economic and demographic uncertainties. 

Such estimates of economic distress narrow the range of uncer- 
tainties and allow us to bracket the coats of eliminating area dis- 
tress. This in turn will allow us to establish alternative long- 
range targets for federal action in recognition of the costs involved# 

It also should provide a basis for making decisions on long-range 
resource allocation for other domestic programs, which depend upon or 
Influence the economic health of local economies. The projections of 
economic distress are based on consideration of the following types 
of data: 

1. Number, location, and industrial composition of new jobs that 
will he added to the American economy by 1975. 

2. Alternative migration patterns of people by 1975. 

3. Efficiency of the private economy in putting new jobs and 
people in the same places. 

EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

The distribution of Income, employment, and unemployment over the 
United States depends on four Interdependent factors. 

1, Level of activity of the total economy over the planning period 
in this case, 1966-75. 

2. Geographic distribution of the national employment totals by 
industrial sector. 
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3. Wage and salary dllferences among indui tries and regions. 

4. Geographic distribution of population and work force. 

We have analyzed these four factors in order to project patterns of local 
and regional distress in future years. These projections have been wade 
for 3, <^71 counties (or county equivalents) in the United States. 

Since each of the four factors is subject to varying degrees of 
uncertainty, we developed three alternative projections Indicated by 
Table 7.1 to estimate the effects of different assumptions about the 
national average unemployment rate. The projections with 4 percent 
average unemployment are considered the central trend, or the most 
likely of the three. The 2 percent assumption is optimistic and serves 
primarily as a benchmark for planning. The 6 percent assumption is 
pessimistic. 

Tmm 7 .1 

Alternative National Economic Projections * 



Assumed civilian unemployment 
rate (1964-75) 

U.S. resident population (millions) 

Gross national product 

(billions of 1958 dollars) 

Per capita personal 

income (1958 dollars) 



1975 Alternative 



2% 4% 6% 

223.6 223.6 223.6 

904 877 855 

3,300 3,200 3,120 



*Sources Clopper Almon, Jr., The American Economy to 1975., 

(Harper and Eow, 1966). 

The remainder of this presentation assumes the 4 percent national unem- 
ployment rate; parallel imalyses exist for the cases of 2 percent and 6 
percent national unemployment rates. 

Regional Shifts in Employment 

Figure 7.1 summarizes the projected outcome of trends in growth and 
location of Industry by region, 1 assiming a 4 percent U.S. average 



^The five regions defined solely for illustration Include states as 
follows : 

I. Northeast ; Vt., R.X., Penn., Ohio, N.Y., N.J., N.H., Mich., Me., 

Mass., Xnd., Xll., Conn. 

XX. Midwest * Wise#, S.Uak. , Okla. , N.Dak. , Neb», Mo*, Minn#, Kan«, Iowa. 
11^* South ; W.Va. , Va. , Tenn., S.Car., N.Car., Miss., Md. , La#, Ky., Ga#, 

Fla. , D.C. , Del., Ark., Ala. 

IV. Southwest ; Texas, N.M. , Calif., Ariz. 

V. Northwest ; Wyo., Wash., Utah, Oreg., Nev., Mont., Idaho, Hawaii, 

Colo. , Alaska. 
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uneiProXoyn>snt throughout the period 1964-75. The regional en^loyroent 
projectione preieuted here were made by Frofeasor Curtis Harris, University 
of HsryXftiidf foCTMsyXy of Tho Bconoroic DovoXopiBent Adroiiiistirstioii# It xs 

derived from the detailed projeotiona for each of 3,071 countiea. The 
major trends are; 

1# An overall national increase in employment of 29 percent from 
1960 to 1975# 

2# A preponderance of employment growth in the South, Southwest and 
Northwest# 



TABLE 7.2 

Alternative 1975 Eegional Populations 
(Millions of People) 







U.S. 


North? 


Mid- 




South; 


North: 






Total 


east 


west 


South 


west 


west 


1. 


No migration population 


223.6 


93,0 


25.2 


S4.7 


37.7 


12.8 


2. 


Balanced population 
(4% unemployment) 


223.6 


89.3 


24.2 


57.2 


39.3 


13.1 


3. 


Prior migration 
population 


223.6 


91.2 


24.5 


54.6 


40.0 


12.9 



Although Figure 7#1 does not show this, the data on which it is baaed 
also indicate: 

1. A major shift in national enqployroent out of agriculture and 
idning (a decline of 34 percent) to services, finance, and 
government (increase of 56 percent). 

2# A negligible increase in manufacturing, trade, utilities, and 
transportation, taken together, in the Northeast manufacturing 
belt (3 percent) and a small increase in the Midwest (16 percent) « 

3. A national increase in total personal income of 85 percent. 

GeoErsphic Distribution of Population, 
in 1975"*»Growth and Migration 

Table 7 .2 shows three alternative 1975 regional population distri- 
butioxii for couq?arlsott with tho et^loyiaont projections of figure /#is 
Like Figure 7 .1, it is a summary of similar population data for each 

county unit in the United States. 

The projections start from the actual 1965 population. First is 
shown the 1975 population that would result if no migration between 
counties took place from 1966 to 1975, that is, the result of natural 
population increase. Second is shown the regional population that would 
result if past migration trends (1950-60) are assumed to continue 
throu^out 1966-75. Third is shown the regional population that allows 
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a 4 percent uneroployinent rate In each county, given the eroploynient pro- 
jections shown on Figure 7,1» 

C0^£PMIS0NS OF FOFULATIOK AND JOB LOCATION 

Adiustroents Required to Balance 
Jobs and People in 1975 

A conparison of projected en^loynient patterns with various population 
patterns for the year 1975 led to this conclusions During the 1966-75 
decade, major shifts will occur in population location and in the loca- 
tion of new jobs. The resulting concentrations of low income and high 
uneisployment in specific "local economies" are, to a large extent, a 
residual of these broader economic movements. 

There is, we assume, a natural tendency for unemployment rates to 
equalize across the country. Thus the amount of unevenness at a particu- 
lar time way be interpreted as a lag in the adjustment processes of the 
economy. There are two ways of measuring the size of the adjustment 
that would be required to balance jobs and people over any period of 
time — in this case 1966-1975. One measure is the number of jobs 
that would have to be moved to people for a given population distri- 
bution and national unemployment rate. The second measure is the number 
of people that would have to move to jobs under the same assumptions, so 
as to eliminate concentrations of unemployment. A reasonsable assumption, 
and one made in our studies, is that roost (75 to 95 percent) of the 
required adjustment in locating people and jobs together will be 
achieved by natural growth of the private economy. The area distress 
problem is a residual of these broad economic movements, and it is that 
residual with which federal government programs are concerned. 

TABLE 7.3 



Total Required Economic Adjustment 
To Insure a Maximum County Unemployment Rate of 6% 





Adiustment is Measured 


Adjustments Reauired when 
National Average Unemolovraent 


from the No-Migration 
Pooulation Distribution 


Rate is: 

■"■■■ 2Z i>% 6% 




(Millions) 


Population migration required 
Labor or job migration required 


10.0 12.1 15.1 

3.7 4.7 5.6 



Table 7.3 shows the total adjustments (in terras of jobs to be located 
or migration of people) required to Insure that by 1975 no county has an 
unemployment rate greater than 6 percent, assuming a 4 percent national 
rate. We assumed that most of the adjustment would result from private 
economic development. The private economy, however, is likely to fail to 
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close these gaps completely# This would leave some further adjustment to 

be stimulated by government action# n 

Table 7 #4 shows our best estimates of the size of this residual re- 
quiring government action under a variety of assumptions about the 
ability of the private economy to balance jobs with people. The assump- 
tions are designated as ’’optiroistiCf” ’’middle,” and ’’pessimistic. The 
middle assumption results in a requirement of 0#6 million jobs or l.o 
million migrants. 



Locational Patterns of Potential Unemployment 
and Special Problem of Big Cities, 

I now turn to one simple but important finding of our analysis. Over 
the next decade the natural rate of increase of population and labor force 
in 4 America’s biggest cities will be greater than the rate of growth of 
job opportunities in those cities as estimated by our projections* 
basic reason for this is that when all U.S# counties are grouped by 1960 
population, most large and small counties have projected employment 
growth of less than the national average, while medium-sized counties 
grow faster than the average. Metropolitan and suburban America histor- 
ically has gained population at the expense of rural areas, yet the 
central cities within metropolitan areas are expected to have employment 

growth below the national average. ^ ^ i « 

As a measure of potential tension in job/people location in the large 
metropolitan areas, we will use the population those areas would have to 
lose to achieve an unemployment rate of 4 percent when that is the na- 
tional rate of unemployment. Table 7.5 gives a breakdown of the counties 
making up the 29 largest metropolitan areas. The table shows that within 

the central cities of these 29 largest «rb®n complesces ^ 

exceeds projected employment growth such that 3.4 million people would 

have' to migrate from those central cities to reduce the unemployment rate 
to 4 percent. Employment growth in the suburbs and outer-ring counties 
in these same 29 metropolitan areas, on the other hand, is expected to 
be greater than the national population/labor force growth. For the 29 
urban complexes as a whole, these two trends almost balance out — which 
suggests the importance and potential payoff of Improving coranutlng 
patterns or of securing open housing compliance. The remaining two 
columns in the table present a less reassuring picture. Once the fast- 
growing population centers of California are omitted, the balance between 
relative suburban growth and relative core-city decline disappears. For 
the 25 complexes with 1975 populations of over one million, relative 
central city decline outpaces suburban growth by a net difference of 1.6 
million people or about 640 thousand jobs. And three-fourths of this 
potential distress is concentrated in the eight largest metropolitan 
areas outside of California. 
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Residual Concentrat ions of High Unep»ploymen^ — 1975 
Numbers Uneroploved in Excess of 6% xa Distressed Areas 



Assumed Pattern of Privately, 



Amount of Rrivately Indueed 
Migration. Assumed to be. 
Achieved bv the Frivate leonoM: 

(as a % of Migration which would 
equalize all county uneB^loy- 
roent rates at 4%) 

90% 



80%** 



95% 



1. 


Pessimistic 


1.3 


0.6 


0.4 


2. 


Middle 


0.6 


0.2 


0.1 


3. 


Optimistic 


0«0 


0.0 


0,0 



** 80% is minimum required migration to eliminate enq^loyroent rates 
over 100% employment in any single county. 

* Assuming a national average unemployment rate of 4%. 



TABLE 7.5 



Urban Complexes over 1 Mllion ^ 

1966-75 Migration Required to Balance People withjobs^ 



1975 no-migration population 

Total net migration 

1966-75 "required" to 
attain a 4% unemployment 
rate in each complex 

Central cities 
Associated suburbs 
Contiguous outer-ring 
counties 

Total "required" migration 
as percent of population 



Excluding California 



29 Largest 
Comnlexes 


25 Largest 
Comnlcxes 


8 Largest 
Comnlexes 


96.6 


79.8 


48.0 



-0.1 


-1.6 


-1.2 


-3.4 


-2.8 


-1.7 


+1.7 


+0.8 


+0.3 


+1.6 


+0.4 


+0.2 


-0.1% 


-2.1% 


-2.5 



Plus signs (+) indicate in-migration 
Minus signs (-) indicate out-migration 



^Assuming a 4% national average unemployment rate. 
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to Intuitive explanation for the trends shown may be summarized 
as follows* 

1, Ihitim the decade 1950-6Q, the large urhsn/suhurban areas 
received suhstaatial aiders of rolgr^ts* 

2* With the large 1960 poimlatioas resultiag in these areas, 
the natural rate of population increase produces still 
larger niaabers of additional people in 1975. 

3* industry, however, is not locating in these places at 
a rate sufficiently high to employ the resulting labor force. 



COWCLUSIOMS 

1* Our analysis indicates that problems of high unemployment oyer 
the next decade may arise increasingly in the largest cities and their 

associated urbsn/suburban complexes. ^ ^ 

2* Concentrated memployment results from mismatcning or nomnai 

population migration and private industrial location decisions, j^^jh 
depends on whether people move to where the new jobs develop, and vice 
versa. Studies are needed to investigate the extent to which the 
federal government should take account of existing migration patterns 
or industry locations patterns in its programs to eliminate high con- 
centrations of unemployment in particular places. 

3* This analysis has been based largely on detailed projections 
of employment and population. Our experience indicates the value of 
such projections to all federal agencies that deal with domestic 
progras^* Annually updated and improved projections of this type 
could provide a common frame of reference and a tool for planning ana 
programaing useful for all federal economic and social programs. Our 
experience also indicates the potential value of economic projections 
as a tool for coordinating plans and programs among various federal 
agencies and at different levels of government. 

4. One effect of a more even geographic distribution of total 
national prosperity would be the possibility of a lower national average 
unemployment rate. 

5. Our studies also suggest that by 1975, the present low-income 
standards defining poverty (for an area) will be obsolete. Virtually 
no counties will exist with a 1975 median family real income of less 
than $2,250 (1958 dollars). By 1975 standards, however, disparities 
in 1975 median family income between rich and poor counties may be 
subtly greater than the difference today. 
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chapter 8 



Mission and Operation of Area Vocational Schools 
and Community Colleges 



Trevor 6* Howe 



Historically, Iowa*s junior colleges could be considered as the 
forerunners of area schools. Public two-year colleges in Iowa are 
almost 50 years old, the first one being established at Mason City in 
1918. The junior college movement reached a peak in 1927 when nine were 
added. They were restricted in growth however, because of their attach- 
ment to and sole support from local school districts. During the 
depression years several were forced to close; only 16 survived. 

In 1962, the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction conducted 
a study and published its findings in a publication entitled, "Education 
Beyond High School Ages The Community College." This study was fi- 
nanced by a legislative grant of $25,000 from the 59th General Assembly, 
but it received no legislative action for two years. 

The Area School Act, Senate File 550, passed by the 61st Iowa 
General Assembly, became law on July 4, 1965. This act provided for 
the establishment and operation of area vocational schools and area 
community colleges. The rapid progress and statewide implementation 
of this permissive legislation is clear evidence of the local support 
and recognition of the need for greatly expanded occupational and 
educational opportunities for all lowans. 



Trevor Howe is Associate Professor of Education at Iowa State 
University in Ames, Iowa. 
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PLANNING PHASE 

First-year activities were limited to various phases of planning. 

The act provided the necessary legal framework for two or more co.'nties 
to plan the merger of the county school systems to develop either an 
area vocational school or an area community college# The county boards 
of education, designated as the planning boards, were responsible for 
the development of the merged area proposal. All requirements and 
necessary legal steps as outlined in the Area School Act were followed. 

To date, the proposals of 15 merged areas have been approved by the 
State Board of Public Instruction for the operation of area community 
colleges and area vocational schools (see Fig. 8.1). Four merged areas 
were approved as area vocational schools. Eleven merged areas were 
approved as area community colleges offering vocational- technical 
curricula and the first two years of collegiate studies. 

The proposal for Area VIII (Delaware, Dubuque, and Jackson counties) 
is in the process of meeting the requirements for the approval of the 
State Board. Only four counties— Ciierokee, Crawford, Carroll, and 
Audubon — remain uncommitted to any merged area. 

Area P ropos als 

The Area School Act specified that the information required in all 
proposed plans for merged areas be submitted to the State Board, Briefly, 
this included a description of the geographical limits, projections of 
population data in school enrollments, educational offerings and needs, 
proposed curricula, and assessed valuations, as well as an evaluation of 
local interest and an outline of director districts of approximately 
equal population. Each elected director represents a district on the 
area board of directors. 

After State Board approval, each of the county planning boards was 
notified. This approval officially designated and classified the area 
school, described all territory, and indicated the site location and 
boundaries. Each county board of education then published a notice of 
intent to form the proposed merged area. Within a 70-day period, each 
planning board formally accepted or rejected the merged plan. 

ORGANIZATIONAL PHASE 

Once organized, the new boards became recognized school corporations. 
Fifteen area schools have now hired their chief administrators. 

One of the new superintendent's first tasks was the preparation of an 
annual budget, designating the proposed expenditures and the amounts to be 
raised by local taxation. Other tasks included the development of the 
initial educational program and the hiring of key staff. Many of the for- 
mer junior college deans and former directors of vocational education have 
been employed in the same capacities in the new merged area schools. 
Additional staffing will be difficult as instructors for the new programs 
are in extremely short supply. To help alleviate this critical shortage, 
procedures have been developed for the certification of experienced indi- 
viduals presently employed in industry who possess the qualifications and 
have an interest in teaching. 



Fl^ns to i.ut&$T&to p 08 t"bigb school vocations! and technical prograits 
and public Junior college programs within each merged area must be capied 
out as decided by the new board. Post-high school vocational and technical 
programs have been in existence on a limited basis for several years. How- 
ever, these programs were offered primarily under the administration of 
public schools in the major cities in the state. With the exception of 
the Technical Institute of Iowa State University, the programs are being 
assumed by the new area schools. Additional curriculum offerings to 
meet the areas* needs will be considered in the long-range plans. 

Educational Opportunities and Services, 



The specific purpose of the merged area community colleges and voca- 
tional schools is to provide all lowans a new dimension in educational 
opportunities ar4 services. These intermediate opportunities will comple- 
ment and supplement the educational programs of the present secondary 
schools and four-year colleges. The new area schools will provide; 

1. The first two years of college work, including pre-professional 
education. 

2. Vocational and technical training. 

3. Programs for in-service training and retraining of workers. 

4. Programs for high school completion of students of jiost-high 
school age. 

5. Programs for all students of high school age who may best serve 
themselves by enrolling for vocational and technical training 
while also enrolled in a local high school, public or private. 

6. Student personnel services. 

7. A center for community activities and services* 

8. Vocational education for persons who have academic, socioeconomic, 
and other handicaps which prevent their success in regular voca- 
tional educational prograais. 

9. Training, retraining, and all necessary preparation for productive 
employment of all citizens. 

Guidelines and Standards 

To assist the local boards in required organization detail, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction prepared guidelines. These included information 
relating to sites, facilities, administration, personnel certification, 
curricula, educational achievement requirements, instruction, Instructional 
materials, counseling and guidance, library, and maintenance. 

The State Board of Public Instruction was designated to establish the, 
approval standards and to inspect annually for approval the offerings of 
all area vocational schools which apply for federal and state funds. 

Approval standards for area community and public junior colleges were 
adopted jointly by the State Board of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Regents. Criteria set forth in the standards will provide a 
basis for evaluating the programs of the area community colleges and voca- 
tional schools. 

Curriculum Development 



The Area School Act of Iowa made -possible the establishment of 
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educationaX programs to meat the needs of individuaXs in their own commu- 
nities. A broad range of programs or curricuXa wiXX have to be deveXoped. 

The best thinking of many resource persons must be drawn upon in the 
deveXopment of appropriate educationaX programs. Community advisory com- 
mittees representing business, industry, Xabor, and XocaX training resources 
wiXX be caXXed upon to assist in determining the need for and appropriate 
content of curricuXa. Eesearchers wiXX be caXXed upon to document current 
and future employment needs and occupational trends to serve as a basis 
upon which to establish or terminate specific occupationally oriented pro- 
grams. 

Persons of all ages must have opportunities to obtain training suited 
to their needs, interests, and abilities. Basic educationaX opportunities 
for adults at the elementary and secondary levels will be needed. Voca- 
tional and technical education is needed to provide job entry skills for 
many high school students. Similar opportunities will be provided for 
those who have completed or discontinued their formal education and are 
preparing to enter the labor force. 

Educational programs will be developed to meet the needs of employed 
workers who want to upgrade old skills or to learn new skills. The handi- 
capped person :eeds to have suitable educational opportunities. 

Two-year college-transfer curricula will be provided for the college- 
bound students. The majority of curriculum offerings, however, will be 
occupationally oriented at the post-high school level. 

FINANCING 

Federal, state, and local funds as well as student tuition will be 
used to finance area schools. The law provides that three-fourths of 
one mill may be levied for operating costs. An additional three-fourths 
of one mill may be levied for capital improvements if approved by 50 
percent of the voters. Each area also has the same bonding provisions 
as allocated to local school districts. The schools may accept gifts of 
funds from private sources. 

The 1965 legislature appropriated $10 million to assist in the 
development of at least four area schools. Six million dollars is availa- 
ble for area school construction to be used before 1969. The remaining 
$4 million was appropriated for the biennium 1966-67 for present voca- 
tional programs and the development of new programs and area schools. 

This figure represents an increase of approximately $1.7 million each 
year above the previous legislative appropriation for vocational education. 

General school-aid funds will be allocated by the state to each merged 
area operating an area vocational school or area community college. The 
amount will be determined from multiplying $2.25 by the average daily 
enrollment of students who are in attendance and carrying 12 or more 
semester-hours of work. The number of full-time equivalent students 
carrying fewer than 12 hours will also be computed for the purpose of 
determining state aid. 

Tuition will be charged for instruction at a rate to be approved by 
the State Board. 

Additional money is available under provisions of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963. However, there are requirements for matching these 
funds by either local or state funds. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

All levels of education, and particularly poat**secondary education, 
must quickly move to assume greater responsibilities for preparing men 
and women for entry into the changing world of work resulting from 
technological change# 

Iowa*s answer to this challenge partially resides in the statewide 
system of post-secondary educational institutions now being organized. 
Several factors reflect the need for and the potential benefits of the 
educational opportunities and alternatives which can be provided through 
these post-secondary institutions. 



Economic Growth 



In the last decade, a total of 1,335 Industrial developments (expan- 
sions, branches, nnd new industries) have been reported to the Iowa Devel- 
opment Commission— 861 of them in the past five years. These developments 
have created 50,540 jobs in the past ten years. Continued industrial 
growth will supply new job opportunities in manufacturing for which trained 
people will be needed. Maintaining a strong and productive agriculture 
will continue to require new knowledge, improved and more complex 
machinery, and a wide range of other supporting services and industries. 

All of these will employ skilled persons. 

Changing Labor Market 

New industries and industrial expansions will Introduce new machines 
and techniques. Workers will need to "keep up to date,” to develop new 
skills, and to retrain for new jobs. Women are entering the labor force 
in Increased numbers. The decreasing number of jobs in the unskilled 
and semiskilled areas makes it more difficult for the young person to 
enter the labor force. The unemployment rate for the 17-to-24‘-year age 
group is about three times that of the adult labor force. 

Employer Needs 

t 

Competition in the business world forces employers to seek specific 
skill levels in the personnel they hire. Almost all employers are raising 
the formal education requirements of new employees to a minimum of a high 
school education. There is a continuing migration of people from rural 
areas into the labor force. While these persons bring with them certain 
skills and work attributes, their needs for satisfactory employment and 
employers* needs for trained people can be enhanced by specific skill 
training. 

Individual Needs 



The educational level of lowans reflects the potential need for occu- 
pational training. Seventy-five to 80 percent of the eligible students in 
Iowa drop out of school prior to the time they would become college juniors 
had they continued their education. For example, at the time of the 1960 
census only 20 percent of the 27,101 twenty-three-year-olds not enrolled 
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In schooX had cowpXeted one or more years of coXXege, OnXy 1 percent had 
compXeted four or more years of coXXege. 

AnaXysis of the X960 census aXso reveaXed that 33 percent of the 25- 
to-39-year age group had not graduated from high schooX. At the same time, 

74 percent of the 2X,347 nineteen-year-oXds who had graduated from high 
schooX were not current Xy enroXXed in schooX. 

Assuming that simiXar figures exist now, Xarge numbers of lowans are 
entering their productive years and couXd benefit from the wide range of 
occupationaX training programs which can be offered in the post-secondary 
institutions# Iowa youths are aXready seeking post-secondary educationaX 
opportunities, as evidenced by the 4X percent increase in enroXXment in 
Iowa*s pubXic community and junior coXXeges— froiA 5,999 in 1964-65 to 
8,468 in X965-66# 

Many Iowa adults are in need of basic education and job orientation 
so they wiXX be motivated to return to schooX and enroXX in occupationaX 
training programs# AduXt education opportunities are needed, especiaXXy 
in areas of high migration# An adequate program of vocatipnaX and tech- 
nicaX education can be important in stabiXizing the popuXation of an area# 

Economic growth, the changing Xabor market, and empXoyer ^d indi- 
viduaX needs aXX suggest the tremendous impXications which the area com- 
munity coXXeges and vocationaX schooXs have for m^ipower deveXopment. Con- 
currentXy, the educationaX needs of thousands of lowans seeking an occu- 
pationaX niche, which wiXX be their singXe most status-conferring roXe in 
today’s job-oriented society, can be met. 

The attainment of the potentiaX suggested above wiXX require substantiaX 
amounts of information for the pXanning and justification of occupationaX 
training programs. CounseXing and guidance personneX wiXX need occupationaX 
information usefuX in heXping prospective students match their interests 
and abiXities with job and career opportunities# Educators wiXX need 
specific occupationaX statistics for pXanning purposes. The number of 
current and anticipated job openings in specific occupations wiXX be needed 
to give direction to the kind of programs offered. The repXaceroent needs 
and the number of empToyees in specific occupations wiXX heXp determine 
the number of students to be attracted and trained# Information about the 
upgrading and retraining needs of workers wiXX aid empXoyees to advance# 
Information about training programs for specific occupations within the 
various industries wiXX avoid dupXication of effort. 

AXX this Information shouXd be coXXected on a periodic basis so that 
occupationaX trends can be determined and programs phased in or out as 
necessary. To provide XocationaX direction in pXanning programs, the 
information wiXX be roost usefuX if collected statewide on a merged area 

basis# 

Education and Industry roust work together in the pXanning, development , 
and evaluation of occupationaX training programs. This alliance roust develop 
educationaX alternatives that will give lowans the opportunity to train for 
satisfying, gainful employment and to supply skilled manpower for the grow- 
ing Iowa economy. The goal is to blend the basic ingredients of man, edu- 
cation, and work— to effectively interrelate manpower, occupationaX education, 
dxid economic growth • The eree conffliunlty colleges end eree vocatlonel schools 
now being organized are an importmit new means of attaining this goal. 



Chapter 9 



The Role of State Research Coordinating Units 



Kenneth Wold 



The state research program through the Research Coordinating Unit 
was inaugurated in 1965* At that time there was a large question as 
to just what these units ought to be doing* This has been an evolving 
program which has grown as we have moved ahead to the point at which 
we find ourselves now. 

The Research Coordinating Units have been funded with federal 
monies which are provided from the appropriations established under 
section 4(c) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and matching 
funds from appropriations at the state level. At this time support 
for this program is administered through the Division of Adult and 
Vocational Research at the national level and will gradually be re- 
duced as the state assumes its responsibility, so it is possible that 
the federal monies might go down to zero and the states will assume 
full responsibility . From the outset one aim has been to encourage 
states to establish units or activities of this kind on a more formal 
basis. A reorganization of the research staff in Washington, D.C. , 
is in process at the present time, so titles and responsibilities may 
be changing at this moment. Currently the .^search Coordinating Units 
have been established in 44 of the 50 states; approximately one-half 
of the units are in schools of higher education and the rest are in 
state departments. Those states which at this time do not have a 



Kenneth Wold is Director, Research Coordinating Unit, Vocational 
Education Branch, Iowa Department of Public Instruction. 
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funded Research Coordinating Unit under this Act are Alaska, Ma , 
Maryland, South Dakota, Vermont, and Virginia. 

The units have a direct tie-in with the Education Research Inf 

tnation Center, better known as ERIC, in that any 

which come out of our unit in Iowa or any of the other states are sent 
to ERIC for examination and dissemination to interested agencies and 

erophasiB relative to Research Coordinating Units at the 
natioLx l^el^B presented by Dr. John Bean (former Project Officer, 
Educational Resources Development Branch, DAVR, U.S. Office of Edu- 

cation) ggt Jesuits of research applied at the local 

To develop a research consciousness and mindfulness within each 
state in an effort to get people to thinking in terms of research. 

3. To stimulate research within each state, not only Set them 

to thinking about it but also to doing about it--action. 

4, To coordinate local research and demonstration efforts in 

voc®'g°najg°p“svidenoonsultative assistance to Individuals who wish to 
prepare reseLch proposals in the field of vocational education and to 
provide some assistance to those people who may be interested in d g 

research aources of funds for research and 

demonstration projects. „ ^ ^ i CfAtP 

The Iowa Research Coordinating Unit is located in the Sta , 

Department of Public Instruction. The unit serves in a 
to a line capacity in the Vocational Education Branch. In other words, 
we Le not a pMt of the line organisation such as the section chiefs 
who are concerned specifically with the supe^ision and coordination 
of agricultural education, trade and industrial 

nondc education, and so forth; we arc a service function to this line 

organization^ funding began as of June 1, 1965. Iowa was the 

state to negotiate a contract with the federal government for a Research 

Coordinating j - aMonal structure of the Iowa Research 

Coordinating'^Unit, the associate superintendent of vocational 
irrespSle to an assistant superintendent who in turn is responsible 
to Mr. Paul P. Johnston, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Iowa. 

An associate superintendent for vocational education heads up the 
^crionarEducLion Branch, and under him there is the state director 
for vocational education. Our state director is 
The Research Coordinating Unit director is responsible bo the s a 
director for vocational education. A State Research Co^ttee and 
several part-time consultants work with the unit when advice and sug- 
gestions^ are needed. One of the consultants at the Present 
Dr. Trevor Howe who is working with the unit on a part-time » 

and six others are members of our State Committee of Research, 
stration, and Experimental Programs. These individuals 
three state Institutions of higher education and the State Department 

of Public Instruction. 
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Under the director of the Research Coordinating Unit is an agency 
research coordinator! this person is ' responsible for meeting with indi- 
viduals in industry, agriculture, business, and various institutions to 
orient them to Research Coordinating Units activities. We have an 
assistant for review of publications whose responsibilities are to 
prepare materials for examination, to care for our research library and 
files, and to collect and disseminate materials. 

We have a close relationship with each of the public institutions 
of higher e^.ucation. Individuals who are working very closely with our 
unit at this time are Mr. Lowell Carver, Research Coordinator from Iowa 
State University; Dr. Don R. Sheriff, Research Coordinator from Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Research Coordinator from 
the University of Northern Iowa. 

The specific objectives for our Research Coordinating Unit ares 

1. To collect and disseminate information on employment oppor- 
tunities, human resources, and educational progrfimis. 

2. To stimulate and encourage research on employment opportu- 
nities, human resources, and educational programs. 

3. To identify issues and problems which require study through 
research. 

4. To establish and maintain working relationships with agencies, 
institutions, and organizations which are concerned with employment, 
human resources, and education. 

5. To provide support for line personnel in the Vocational Edu- 
cation branch. 

6. To assist in the planning and development of secondary and 
post-secondary educational programs, facilities, and staff. 

7. To assist in the development of a statewide computer- 
based system of vocational-technical education information. 

8. To assist in the evaluation of vocational and technical edu- 
cation programs. 

9. To promote vocational and technical education. 

10. To coordinate activities and exchange information with 
selected states. 

In looking at our work from a slightly different frame of refer- 
ence, a substantial portion of the time of the Research Coordinating 
Unit staff has been devoted to projects related to planning for the 
development of area school organization ^ staffing, programs, and facili- 
ties. Even though we have been engrossed primarily with area school 
activities, we have not forgotten high school activities. Some of the 
things we have accomplished are enumerated in our final report which was 
submitted to Washington at the end of our funded period on November 30, 
1966. 

As I have indicated, we have been attempting to ascertain manpower 
and training needs. In addition, we have been trying to gather and 
analyze other statistics and to organize them in a meaningful way for 
dissemination to individuals who need them at the state and local levels. 
The Research Coordinating Unit has obtained from the Iowa Employment 
Security Commission a listing of firms* in Iowa which have four or more 
employees. The list is presently^* composed of approximately 29,000 firms, 
and it will be used when conducting manpower needs surveys. We also have 
made recommendations and served as consultants to agencies and schools on 
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survey techniques and survey instruments. of 

Graduate students are doing research work on a limited number of 
occupations. For instance, one individual is doing a 
on the needs for aircraft mechanics! another is doing a ^power su^ey 
on the needs for electronic technicians; one survey hM been concerned 
with architectural drafting. We have had an opportunity as an ^search 
Coordinating Unit to work with these individuals by i 

setting up their studies and discussing certain facets with them. Some 
of the surveys which have been limited in terms of just one wo 

occupations have been done on a statewide basis. ® chanter 

tectural drafting has been conducted in cooperation 
of the American Institute of Architects. We try to cooperate t 

various associations whenever possible, but ®=® 

of associations representing these occopational areas. A surrmy is oei g 
conducted to ascertain the need for boat and motor repair services per- 
sonnel. A survey pertaining to the- need for autoTOtive P®'®°"“®^ ^® 
being conducted with the automobile dealers “*d the independent garag 
owners in the state. The Iowa Employment Security Commission did a 
S jorif working with us in the preparation ®/ "®®®®®®f 
information on construction workers. A study of personnel 

fabrication occupations is in process. g®^^'*rapair. 

tain the need for training in the area of musical instru^nt repair. 

Another of our areas of activity is curriculum development in 
which we have attempted to collect disseminate outlines and related 
™iSiris reLSve lo curriculum. Dr. Howe and I have been wiled upon 
to talk with individuals about portions of curriculuM. We «« ^“n 
asked for information on currioulums that have already been developed 
which might provide soma insight on work being undertaken ®®''°°^®' 

These are the kinds of things we try to make available upon request. 

The Research Coordinating Unit has worked on ‘**® dewloP^W of 
evaluation techniques and instruments; however, I *eel ttet we have Just 
scratched the surface of this subject. We have atten^ted to “1 
self-evaluation instruments for the things that are ahead of us 1” 
area schools. The work was done by personnel in our department "ho have 

worked with individuals in the Ottumwa schools. ®®f 

work with a oonmittee which visited- four of the post-seconda^ institu 

tions in Iowa to ascertain their progress and to set ®® 

to Just where they are, with the thought that this could ’’® ^®d ®® ® 
base point against which to evaluate, the institution at “ ®= ^®- 

Ve. have worked with members of the Department of Public Instruction 
on thfpSraration of guidelines and standards which "^e di®c^^^^ 
members of our department with each area school ®"P®'1"*®“^®5^„®"„,® 
board at the time the board was organized, ^is was a set of ®*?“ .. 

to help them to better understand- the law and how they fit in. Secondly, 
we have assisted in the preparation of facility 8"^^®“"®® 
been developed by the individual who i® ^ 

coordination activities in the Department of Public "® , 

involved in getting information- together on area community college and 

area vocational school standards. of 

We are now in the process of preparing and gathering abstracts of 

research completed in Iowa relative to ®^"®®f 

number of years back to the present time. We feel this is a worthwhi 
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project because it will provide individuals and other agencies with b 
ground inforraation for research they my want to do. We are 
obtain abstracts of 4(a) funded studies so that we will 
dissemination to various individuals and agencies in Iowa and also hav 
copies available on a loan basis to agencies outside the 

We are con^iling lists of priority research topics with the aim 
of encouraging graduate students or other persons interested in this 
kind of research to undertake these projects. We feel that we can all 
profit by having such a listing available. We will offer our servic 
to aid in a consulting capacity as these research projects are 
taken. We are not conducting research as such, but we are S 

assistance to individuals both in terms of funding and consultation. 

The Vocational Education branch is responsible for submltti g 
Washington a Projected Plan of Activities for the next fiscal year, 
and we have been involved in the preparation of this . 

There has been a problem in maintaining current accurate records of 
enrollments and contact hours? however, hopefully, we are reaching a 
point where we will have this information through a data processing 

The preparation of brochures, reports, and articles concerning vo- 
catlonal education ie a big part of our activity. With regard to the 
diaeeainatioa of aateriala, it ie of Xittle value to >'®ve a piece of 
research that is so scholarly no one understands it? we have made ever/ 
effort to keep this material as practical as possible so that it is no 

shelved without being used. „ ^ 

We are required to prepare and submit to Washington a quarterly 

progress report on our activities. We keep a daily log of things we 
do, and we put this inforraation into our report. At the end of each 

funded period we compile a final report. 

We have compiled a bibliography of research studies in occupational 
education that have been completed in Iowa in order to make this material 
available to anyone who is Interested in conducting research in similar 
areas. Ehi Delta Kappa has a series of publications which we have tried 
to keep abreast of and purchase. Recently we have made contact with a 
clearinghouse for junior college inforraation at the University o 
California, so we are now on their mailing list to receive materials. 

We also exchange information with other Research Coordinating Units oy 

exchanging copies of our reports. , - *.j j 

With reeard to resources used for research and development activl“ 
ties, the monies being used for research are local, state, and federal. 

The activities going on through our unit at the moment are mostly 4(a) 
activities, although there are some 4<c) activities in the state. 

Personnel Involved in research and development activities are 
search Coordinating Unit staff, state* staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction, local schools (especially area community colleges and area 
vocational schools) and public institutions such as Iowa State University, 
the University of Iowa, and the University of Northern Iowa. In the 
graduate institutions we are interested in working with staff members, 

graduate assistants, and graduate students. ^ 4 , 1 ,- 

Examples of public agencies* with which we have had contact are the 

Iowa Eatployment Security Commission*,* the* Iowa Manpower Development 

Council, and the Iowa Development Commission. There are many 

but these are perhaps those with which we have worked most closely thus 
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tax- Some of the associations to which I have made 
Chapter of the American Institute' of' Architects, 

Association, Iowa Hetail Lumbermen ® Music 

Independent Garage Owners of Iowa,' Central Fabricators, and the Iowa Music 

Dealers Association. We will want to extend this list, but these ar 

...iml ma t.ohnlc.1 a.v5l.,-i«t >« S"“' ^ "i,g;SS5 

Coordinating Unit staff has developed a ®°°P®1?®®^^®7”^3"8 P 

with the Vocational Education branch personnel. Our P"®^ ° ^ 

emphasis was that of developing a relationship, and we have accompllshe 
this within the framework of two specific functions— research and staff 
support In other words we have attempted to ‘*'®®® 

background material from research' studies. ij°/that tMs 

tLf?U^ r thf^f arch ought be 
be done. Based on reactions we obtained for our first funded ° hnua 

final report, we apparently have had ®°"® ®“®®®®®' rather^ttan having 
turned to us for information of a research nature. So _ ar-a*<aru»aa 
a "what ought to be," we have gone to an evolving P*°®®®® ®f ®” L. ’ 
identification, and decision-making concerning research action. 
greatest amount of time and effort spent in the unit has J®®® ®“P?°g 

S our line personnel, and these individuals have been quite responsive 
in tMma of twins to identify problems. Compared to a year and a half 
ago!TifmuKsiL to go io^hem■now and talk to them about identify- 

'BLiffouSL^ionsZ^e been laid for continued cooperation with^t^^ 
state universities, business and industrial establishments and 
associSs-founLtions which had not been foraed prfiously. We 
apparently have been accepted as a group to perform this o®’^^®® ®®f 
provide tLs information. It has- been- a cooperative effort on the p 

"Z dZave some problems. There is need to make the Research Co- 
ordJnS unit and SZTnerd tim“e 

S rSSSh ™.d«, «. »... ■"•‘I' "'““'■f.fL'SS' 

but we are moving in a positive direction, ®"'l "® 

and between various industrial and ^®®^"®®® ®®®®?^^®g?®t^^ I^ere is 
the agencies and associations concerned or closely related. Thr 

also need for a better understanding of what local ec**®®^’ ®*® 
department of education, and higher' education personnel ®®® ®°®“^^“®® 
aai what functions they can most effectively Pf f®™ f ® ®°"f '“f J^it 
research program in vocational and;^technical ®<^“®®“°"^^® J°"®;aerol 
is necessary to etate. 

Based o^p^t involvement, it appears- that we will be ®®‘* 

more with planning and development activities ^® *^**® ® , j 

getting more engrossed in this work? it is becoming a ^ 

of disLssions and assignments, and- we- welcome this, ^is ®PP®®“ ® 

the ultimate objective of those people who originally "®’^®/"®®'™®® 2 ®gg,_ 
in getting these Research Coordinating Units under way. If we can accom 
plisMust sZe of these things, we will have made progress in the right 

direction. 










1X1. Psychological Research 



, ^ ^ .. 1 , th& loss of potential roanagsment 

Dr. Edwin Henry’s ”aok of challenge on the ®“®’^ 

talent by business .^°biem, some managements have “^®^ f t^trLn 

’",sr.s s; r«s*“ WtSi.i »» -■a's.c, s 

r U5SS iss-». 

..i,.3’r.s“- "‘“.£ S3 sMr.s-.ss 

ca«M. Dr. Donald Zytowskl \o analyze the personologioal 

rrsssss\ssS3S"siu..ij~rssssrr^^^^^ 

SSSTSSSSSSMS-. ■ 

indlvl^al interaction 1^^ 

towln and concerns the arguments ®"®,®|,aes that the ®f f 

irorganizational ..“^Htgree rather than by ki"^» ®f. f 

-'®’=“ 'rarse?^^^^^^ tf .re other, 
^r^afef as ofe totance^f extrapolating from any setting 
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chapter 10 



Psychological Theory & Manpower Research 



Edwin Henry 



Each year organizations in business, industry, government, edu- 
cation and the nonprofit sectors employ the thousands of new college 
graduates, usually with the hope that most of them will be employed 
for long career. But several studies have shown that tenure with 
the first employer is getting shorter and shorter. For example, a 
company engaged in research and engineering and therefore employing 
mostly technical and scientific personnel has found that 55 percent 
of each year's hires have terminated voluntarily within five years. 

A substantial plurality of these voluntary leavers ware rated by 
their supervisors as high-quality men who showed a lot of promise, 
many of them being good prospects for high-level management jobs in 

Several companies, including the one above, have investigated the 
"causes" of this attrition. A prominent cause in all studies has been 
"lack of challenge on the entry job." This is another ^/}a.y ot saying 
that the organization has not planned adequately for the kinds of 
supervision, training, work assignments, learning experiences, and 
careers which are compatable with the abilities, training, ambitions, 
and career expectations of the men. The typical organization seems 
to operate on the premise that all men are not only equal but iden- 
tical. The basic theories of individual differences are ignored. 



Edwin Henry is Professor, Graduate School of Business, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A complaint commonly expreased by 

^p fhp ahortaee o£ oeraonnel who by reason o£ talent and devedopmenc vi-iaj... 
JL and exoeriLce) a« av^^^ for promotion to high-level management 
iclp^sibilities. Corollary complaints are that develop^nt is too slow, 
irthe time a man is ready he is too old, he has too short a career le£t 

b&£oiT6 f snd othsics. ..uar»v»tr %Hv& a 

Organizations have been operating ^rj^et the organi- 

lot of new personnel each year and some of them (enough 
zatio^rLeds) will emerge from the herd in due 
able to succeed to top management. But 

ii-ivarsification at their current pace emergence is not tiiAing cne iiccu. 

A few business organizations have taken advantage of 
theory and technology to ameliorate if not to solve these 

temperament, motivation, tolerance for stress ®'^ J];“n- 

sionfwf dtsctwible trarobser^er only after prolonged exposure if 
at all. But the ve^ fact thaj w® have such r/aU fen®:err 

Sfl felor^onefctr tfe faSnSs^^n and hence it would not 
“^""ihe oft-raised arguments about the origin of 

between nature-nurture, heredity-environment, „ide- 

S,i-5= ,i «t»* w. b.» «..h but ..bb 

gram has unique features. Standard Oil Co. (N.Y.; , AT & , 

and some others are examples. 

The typical approach involves steps as fnt* fill- 

1. A^Lasonably selective recruiting and hiring ^ ' 

ing starting-level jobs, e.g., sales. ®"8^»®®*t"«’ ®reSf 
nance research and development, economics, personnel, etc. 

2. Early in his career each new hire is tested, ®®®®®®®^> ®P" 
praised, studied to get a maximally valid estimate of 

Lreer pattern and his potential for advancement. In at least one 

company "early" means during the first week °\®"'P^°P"'®®*J « indi- 

company ^he dimensions or characteristics °f ln®i 

viduaL to Sn^sidered in the appraisal process, <l®velop«snt of_ 
the instruments to be “®®^ “®®®"™«ct« be done only 

Tarp-p"'®"®— 

wLing the questions l^occS^t^Lf “thin 

|fi^ariztt?on?"“S^aramoSft1^-^^^ re« charact^istic is 
necLs«y (ortimal) for success in the occupation?" Some minimum 
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height seeais to be necessary for a successful career as a basketball player 
as the game is played today, but I know of no occupation for which a par-* 

ticular skin color is relevant. , ^ ^ n 4 

4. Some organizational entity (Personnel Development Committee, 

Executive Development Coordinator, and others) is charged with monit^ing 
each employee's progress toward the goals established in 2, above, ^ese 
entities do not replace a man's immediate supervisor in the appraisal 
of job performance and recoimnendations of job performance and recommen- 
dations for promotions, but they may make suggestions for training experi- 
ences, rotational job assignments for development purposes, changes of 
jobs to provide for a different supervisor to appraise job perfoi^ance 
and potential, and new job assignments which will challenge and stretch 

the abilities of each man. s 

5. Ilany research studies have noted the unreliability of individual 

supervisory appraisals of job performance and potential. Progressive 
organizations therefore make provision for maximum visibility of prorois- 
ing young employees so that many appraisals are posrible by supervisors, 

peers, and in some cases subordinates. 

The goals of all these "programs” are much the same} to get an 
early "fix" on the occupational areas most likely to provide the best 
outlet for the talents of each new hire, to provide jobs and^job experi- 
ences to challenge each new hire, to force the emergence of high-level 
talent in whatever occupational area it occurs, especially for high- 



level management. , 

Perhaps the first and most widely known program of the kind de- 
scribed above is that of the Standard Oil Company (N.Y.). An empirical 
research study was conducted over several years in an attempt to answer 
the question ''What information (data) about an individual which we have 
at the time of employment, or could get soon after employment, would 
tell us about his potential for top management jobs as early as possi- 
ble in his career?"^ ^ ^ 

The EIMP research study resulted in a short (time) series of tests 

and questionnaires which can be administered to a new employe to deter- 
mine the probability of his attainment of top management job and his 
relative success (performance) when he gets there. 

A second example of the need for recognition mid acceptance of the 
fact of individual differences, the development of tools and techniques 
for measuring them, the determination of proper combinations and weight- 
ing of relevant characteristics to reveal optimal careers and develop- 
mental planning to achieve them is the currently important case of e 
culturally disadvantaged and minority groups. 

Irrelevant discrimination against such persons is no longer to oe 
tolerated. But failure in the past to develop instruments appropriate 



report - EIMP (Early Identification of Management Potential) is 
available from the Employee Relations Dept., Standard Oil Oo^ 

30 Roohefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020. A condensed report based 
on EIMP was published in The Conference Board Record a few years ago. 
Similar research studies and operational programs have been developed 
for other occupational groups, l.e. , Salesmen, Service Station Uealers, 

etc. 
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‘5eaS“'thrrelLiveXrSneto^^ ^fS^cul- 

::s.“3%5: 3 “i3r.3S»s.a;r*.f- 

development of such people. Many psyonoiogiscs 

Ve ^a^tfLcreLrapi"^^^ 

Is no reason to abandon jienoe developing and using 

companies in particular have ““ nroLdures because of their operations 
appropriate rele.vant tests f end with r^atively 
in other countries, <=“l'“«®'^«"8»a8es, value syM 

less educated and frequently «tba“. 

been said that oil seems rarely Jo b® 

ticated areas where ®"f oil compa- 
ItscwerandlpwLurweigf Sa^^ dimeSnrof"human nature. 
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chapter XI 



Kesearch on the Psychological Deterrolnants of Occupations 

Donald G* Zytowski 



Dr. Henry has mentioned the college recruiters the Standard Oil man 
sitting in a cubicle down some long hallway in a college or university § 
waiting for the next engineer to come in and talk to him about the oppojj" 
tunities at Standard Oil; or the Sears Boebuck man waiting for some busi- 
ness administration majors to come in and talk about the opportunities at 
Sears. Dr. Henry has covered what happens after they get into the re- 
cruiter’s officei I’m going to attempt to conceive of what happens before. 

We should begin by saying that the man who happens into the Sears 
office is somehow different from the one who happens into the Standard oil 

office. Caplow, a sociologist, has published a book, S , p , biology p , i. 

Work (1954), in which he asserts that the reason our two individuals got 
into different recruiters* offices, into different majors, and into dif- 
ferent occupations is essentially chance— an accident. There are others, 
mainly psychologists, who think that this is not the case. This is the 
topic of my presentation— the factors which determine occupational entry, 
which reside in the individual and propel him into one or another kind 

The study of occupational determinants may be regarded as the matrix 
version of manpower distribution. The course of a man s career is most 



Donald Zytowski is Assistant Professor of Psychology, Iowa Stats 
University. 
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certainly shapea by economic factora such as the demnd for products md 
services^ iTmovatlons and new occupations, just as it is shaped by wba*. 

man wants to do within the available range. 

Most of the research on detenjjinsats of occupations 
since 1955. Most of the theories were advanced early, and in the follow 
S ye«r;he“ ha. formed a body of ro.oarch 

some ©vidsnce, validity, or support for each one but vindicating none. 

If we assuse that manpower is distributed tosome J!® 

will have to assume that there is some force Snald " 

cess. The first person to make a statement of this kind ^as Ponalo 

Super. He published his theory in 1953, stating that career 
are made to implement a self-concept. This is a promising but vague 
postulate which requires a good deal of work to 
situations. A nui^er of investigators have 

demonstrated that, depending on how you tap to be 

vidual does choose and enter an occupation which he perceives to be 

suitable, satisfactory, or congruent with, or to 

he holds of himself. Hhat Super does not do for ^ ^ ” mlg? 

ponents of the self-concept. But in a later publication (1963) he 

suggests that there are a number of dimensions of the 

should be recognized and that the Individual should be free p ^ 

his own dimensions and their interrelationships. He 

nique developed by l^lley (1955), called the ^1® 

Test, in which the person compiles his own Idiosyncratic 

tion according to the things which are most important to him. In the 

Hep test, as it is called. Super elicits ®®®JP®tional Talk which is 

matched in the person's hypothetical Occupational 

occupations which might be congruent with tte concept 

self! Only recently ha# the first tepo^t <OpP®nheimr, 1966) ®PP®ared 

in which Super's postulate of choice has been tested with the Hep test 

technique. It generally supports the theoretical statement. . 

Super has the opportunity to test his entire theory with data 
can collecting about 15 years ago from the entire population of the ninth 
ISdrS Si in a small city in Hew York State. He has followed these 

students through school and into their ^°a?«tribufca* them- 

follow them for at least 30 years, examining how 

selves in the labor force md what kinds of P®*^tems their careers make 
relative to the data which were collected first in the ninth grade an 

subsequently in terms of the self-concept rubric. ooutuiates 

In 1957 another psychologist, toie Eoe, specified a B&t oi postulates 

relating to the distribution of persons in the work force. 
to sake hers diagrammatic (Fig. 11. 1.). Ferhaps it was the 
of being a wommi that Soe specified that early 

ences form the value system from which the person makes his choice of an 
occupation. While she describes the intervening value system in her 
diagram, her data go directly from basic child-rearing _ 

entrv into one of a number of fundamental kinds of occupations, listed a 
tSHuter r?ng in the diagram. To test these hypotheses it is necessary 
to nick up anywhere you can toward the center of the concentric rings 

bLt way you can; then wait 20 year, until your eub- 

jeots have attained, more or lose reliably, an ^ 

find persona who are practicing a given occupation with satisfaction, 
and retrospectively examine what kind of family atmosphere they come 
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fromt The hypotheses are eminently testable, subject only to the necessity 
to wait or to obtain reliable retrospective data. 

Since Roe's theory was published there have been at least six attempts 
to demonstrate its validity, none of which has succeeded. The problem seems 
to be of two kinds: (1) Either the groupings of the occupations, which she 

has done intuitively, are mixed or impure categories, allowing the admission 
of error I or (2) there is considerable error in the assessment of family 
atmospheres. One of her recent publications (1966) has demonstrated that 
her categories seem to be independent and discrete, so we may conclude 
tentatively that she has selected the wrong or an incomplete concept of 
family atmospheres. The only bit of positive datum that she or any other 
investigator has found has been on the effects of interaction with fathers 
and mothers in the careers of social workers and engineers. Men engineers 
tended to have the least stressful early family relationships, while women 
engineers had backgrounds remarkable for discontinuities of various kinds, 
accompanied though by a strong identification with their fathers. Social 
workers as a group tended to have more stress and less affection than engi- 
neers , 

In 1961 Bordin and two of his graduate students at The University of 
XflLchigan published another schema of the determinants of occupations. Like 
Roe's it goes back to early childhood factors, but it departs from Roe in 
that it is formlated entirely out of the concepts of Freudian psycho- 
ansilysis, particularly concemi&i^ psychosexual development. One item to 
which Bordin has never referred is a remark by A, A. Brill (1904) , a stu- 
dent of Freud, to the effect that the mechanism through which people got 
into their occupation is sublimation— that our adult way of handling child- 
ish needs is to convert them to socially useful purposes. For example, 
then, there would be very little difference between surgeons and meat 
packers j both are sublimating instinctive aggression. Bordin has formu- 
lated the same kind of theoretical statement. He breaks down basic child- 
hood needs, such as those which relate to feeding, to elimination, to the 
exploration or curiosity need, and illustrates how they can be expressed 
in the activities of several adult occupations. These needs find their 
form no doubt in interaction with parents, and in this way the fomulatlon 
resembles that of Roe, except that Bordin has arranged them on a different 
plane of conception. Table 11 1 shows the needs Bordin formulates and 
the manner in which they might be expressed in their sublimated forms 
through occupational behavior. It would seem that this is a reasonable 
way to describe the motivational state of individuals and that one might 
be able to predict from the way in which these needs were handled their 
adult occupational behavior. Four consecutive studies by Bordin’ s gradu- 
ate students have successfully done so. 

Without getting into their technical methodology, roost hard-nosed, 
data-oriented psychologists would agree with me that all of these experi- 
ments have not tested the hypotheses, even though they find positive re- 
sults, There are methodological problems in’^olved in the testing of 
theorems from psychoanalytic, dynamic formulations which essentially pre- 
clude the possibility of making an adequate test. Not the least of these 
ia the circularity which holds between dynamic theory and the kinds of 
measuring Instruments the dynamic theorist uses which prevents tests being 
applied from outside the dynamic scope. 

If Roe mentions that there are early childhood experiences which 
determine needs which are in turn related to occupational entry, Holland 
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(1966) has allowed thlit there ^ght be 

He has gathered from a 

ntrsonality and interests in different oesupations and postulated * - 

?«ronfllt^ Wea or orientations, which are congruent with six occupational 

environments. He describes them as follows. 



1, The realistic Orientation-*-the person is masculine, 
lihes to work with concrete things, is unsociable, 
aggressive, has good motor coordination. He tends to 
seeic out such occupations as airplane 
struction inspector, locomotive engineer, filii g 
tion attendant, and so forth. 



2. The Intellectual Type— task-oriented, antisocial, 
prefers to think rather than act out problem, needs to 
Snderstand, is ambitious, has unconventional vslues and 
attitudes, is anal rather than oral in level of psycho 
sexual development. He prefers science, or being a 
coll@g6 professor# a jurist# and the llKOr 



3, Social Orientation— expresses self through inter- 
personal behavior and takes on such occupations 
school superintendent, missionary, marriage counselor 
high school or elementary school teacher, etc* 



4. Conventional Type— a Bob 

and system, takes the ehvsl- 

in personal relationships and work 

cal skills. Identifies with but does 

in power, material things, or status. This type is the 

clerk, librarian, traffic manager, tax expert, and the 

like. 



5. Enterprising— this individual has . 

which he uses to sell, dominate, or lead. He 
himself strong and masculine and is 
material things, and status much more 
tional type. He is verbally aggressive, and as such 
will be a salesman, a TV master of ceremonies, a manager 
or executive, or a minis ter ^ 



6. Artistic— this person is not interested in 
Ltters and avoids highly structured or ®«scular tasks. 
He differs from all other types in having a need for 
individualistic expression, is more feminine In out- 
look and has emotional problems more 
other types. His vocational preferences include musi 
clan, actor, writer, artist, and the like. 



Holland's theory postulates that 
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which is congruent with their dominant personal typology. Several in- 
vestigations of Holland* s tend to confirm his hypotheses. 

The final theoretical position which I have to offer is not so much 
advanced by a single individual but rather is developing from a cluster 
of experiments which employ a decision-making model. One theoretical 
statement of this point of view is that of Vroom (1964) t which can be 
the starting point for this portion of the discussion. Vroom* s state- 
ment is not unlike Holland *s in saying that an individual’s preference 
among an array of occupational possibilities is a consequence of the 
value of each outcome for him. In Vroom *s view, this valuation may be 
ascertained essentially by presenting the several, possible alternatives 
and asking the individual which he prefers. In this sense it is not 
much of a predictive theory. However, formulations by Atkinson and 
some of his students (1964) have been progressing toward prediction 
from more indirect methods of measurements, such as projective psycho** 
logical tests. 

The element Vroom Introduces which represents improvement over 
Holland is the concept of expectancy. Since choices of work roles by 
adolescents cannot be regarded as the same as attainment of them, the 
choosers subjective estimate of his chances of attaining any given 
occupation combined with its value to him is a better predictor than 
only its value. That is, many persons would be very gratified to 
become, say, a novelist but do not choose that course because they 
are convinced that their probability of attainment is too low. Aside 
from the influence of personal values on the type of goal preferred, 
it has also been found (l^tehone, 1960 1 and Ziller, 1962) that indi- 
viduals vary in the value for different probabilities of attainment. 

Only one complete test of the validity of this formulation, using both 
sets of predictors, has been undertaken. It is an unpublished paper 
of Rosen (1961) who obtained high schoolers* ratings of the attrac- 
tiveness of one occupation (architecture), divided the raters into 
high, medium, and low groups, and then fed back falsified data to the 
subjects on their ability to succeed in this field. He found, as the 
theory would predict, that the attractiveness of the goal held up for 
those who thought they were high on the requisite aptitude, and fell 
off increasingly with the information of poorer aptitudes. 

The most glaring defect of the decision theory point of view is 
that as Vroom formulates it, it is hardly a prediction system. This 
is because to find out what kind of occupational behavior the person 
is motivated to emit, you simply ask him. If we are to anticipate 
how the labor force is to be distributed in the future if left untsm- 
pered with, we need to ask very much earlier than just before the per- 
son enters it. We need to ask shortly before options in his educational 
path present themselves. Unfortunately, at this point of development 
the statement of occupational intentions a person makes is unreliable. 

If we had an accurate set of predictors such as Roe or Bordin postulate 
and the model for their functioning such as Vroom offers, then we would 
have an adequate theory of vocational choice for use in forecasting man- 
power distribution. - . « ^ i 

A good part of what is needed is already available? a conceptual 
system developed by a group of psychologists, sociologists, and economists 
(Blau , 1958) . Their special contribution is in the conception of 
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hovf the individual ssanagea his preference. It is the rare person who has 
only one; many have several acceptable occupational roles, and by compar- 
ing his preference for each one with the other he is able to arrange them 
in a heirarchy. A good example comes from engineering training. At one 
engineering school, I have heard a saying which expresses this heirarchy 
by describing the usual progression of majors elected by students. It 
runs, *'EE, ME, IE and out." That is, Electrical Engineering is regarded 
as generally better than Mechanical, Mechanical better than Industrial, 
and that Industrial is the bottom of the heirarchy. And exactly under- 
lining the subjective estimate of the relative general preferences is the 
difficulty of the alternatives, in this case set up by the content of 
higher Jtb in them. This may be true of any other heirarchy-that they 
are arranged in terms of ease of attainment, not only by reason of abili- 
ty requirements but pt^-rhaps also in terms of the number of openings in 

that line conq>ared to number of the applicants. 

I have only one more coaq^onent to add to the matrix of factors which 
determine where the individual goes into the labor force, which all theo- 
rists have omitted thus far. That factor is the cost of each preferred 
alternative. Theorizing to date assumes that the person acts to maximize 
his anticipated occupational satisfaction. I maintain that he is con- 
strained to optimize in most cases s to choose the alternative which 
offers the greatest net gain relative to the resources he has or is will- 
ing to invest. The difference between a physician and a dentist, in my 
view, is that the dentist earns a little less prestige and almost as 
much money (and more regular working hours, if that is a benefit) for a 
considerably smaller cost. The dentist pays for an average of six years 
of school as opposed to eight, loses nothing on an internship, and is 
unlikely to take the equivalent of a residency in order to be able to 
start earnings. 

In another way I hear the cost factor sKpressed almost daily. A 
large portion of the students who come to see me for assistance in their 
career planning wish passionately to get cut of engineering school. 

Their explanation may be fused into this phrase, "I don*t find engineering 
as attractive as I thought it would be. A guy has to spend six hours 
every night on those damn* problems courses and I don*t see doing it for 
four years.** I think they are telling me in essence that the choice of 
engineering is too costly for them— that they are too much deprived from 
opportunities^ to socialize, to pursue hobbies, or just to goof around. 

They just do not have it to spend as engineering requires. 

To sum up, I have presented five points of view around which psy- 
chlolgists have organized their efforts to analyze the personological 
determinants of manpower or work-force distribution# They vary in the 
type of predictors they eseploy, the span of prediction they attempt, 
and the model of how the factors work together to determine what occu- 
pation the person enters. None of them has been shown to be especially 
valid; Either the evidence which has been obtained fails to support 
the theory, or no evidence has yet been applied to the theory. Never- 
theless, the psychologist is unwilling to assume that labor distribution 
is entirely the consequence of the demand of the labor market, or that 
no personal factors determine who gets into what line of work. After 
all, when we analyze the characteristics of persons in a single occupa- 
tion, we usually find them more like each other than like persons in 
other occupations. Some systematic selection and distribution, must 
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be operating. We have only to formulate accurately what they are and how 
they operate. Why is it that one man stops at the Standard Oil office 
and another at the Sears' office? 



Fig. 111. Roe's early childhood experiences as determinants of occupation 
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Occupational Groups 



I. 


Service 


II. 


Business Contact 


III. 


Organization 


IV. 


Technology 


V. 


Outdoors 


VI. 


Science 


VII. 


General Culture 


VIII. 


Art & Entertainment 
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Table U.l. Bordin, Nachman, and Segal Psychoanalytic Schema 
Basic Needs Mode of Expression Typical Occupation 



Nurturant 

Feeding 

Fostering 


Caring for patients 
Fostering growth 


Nurse 

Investment counselor 


Oral 

Aggressive 


Arguing 


Lawyer 


Manipulative 

Physical 

Interpersonal 


Repairing or building 
machines 


Mechanic 

Surgeon 


Sensual 

Sight 

Sound 

Touch 


Painting 
Singing, talking 
Smoothing, shaping 


Artist 

Entertainer 

Sculptor 


Anal 

Acquiring 


Collecting 


Museum curator 
Librarian 


Timing-ordering 

Hoarding 

Smearing 


Scheduling, system 
analysis 

Storing, keeping 
Smearing 


Order clerk 

Banker 

Plasterer 


Genital 

Erection 

Penetration 


Construction work 
Cutting, shooting 


Steelworker 
Farmer plowing, 
Soldier 


Impregnation 


Planting 


Farmer sowing 


Exploratory 

Sight 

Touch 

Sound 


Looking, inspecting 

Feeling 

Listening 


Inspector 

Sheet metal worker 
Counselor 


Flowing-Quencing 




Firemen, 

Dam spillway opr. 


Exhibiting 


Showing 


Artists’ model. 
Actress 


Rhythmic Movement 


Dancing 


Dancing 
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Table H.2. Holland's personality types and typical occupational choices 
Realistic 

Masculine, physically strong, unsociable, aggressive; has good motor 
coordination and skills, prefers concrete to abstract; conventional politi- 
cal and economic values. 

Occupations! Airplane mechanic, construction inspector, electrician, 
filling station attendant, fish and wildlife specialist, locomotive engi- 
neer, plumber, photoengraver, power shovel operator, radio operator, tree 
surgeon. 

Intellectual 

Task-oriented, intraceptive, asocial, prefers to think through rather 
than act out problems, needs to understand, enjoys ambiguous tasks, has 
unconventional values and attitudes, is anal rather than oral. 

Occupations: Design engineer, anthropologist, biologist, botanist, 

chemist, editor of a scientific journal, geologist. Independent science 
writer, researcher, meteorologist. 

Social 

Sociable, responsible, feminine, humanistic, religious, needs atten- 
tion, has verbal and interpersonal skills, avoids intellectual problem 
solving, physical activity and orderly activities; prefers to solve pro- 
blems through feelings and interpersonal manipulations of others, is orally 
dependent. 

Occupations: School superintendant , clinical psychologist, welfare 

worker, marriage counselor, missionary, high school teacher, social worker, 
speech therapist. 

Conventional 

Prefers structured verbal and numerical activities, subordinate roles, 
is conforming, avoids ambiguous situations, and problems requiring inter- 
personal relationships and physical skills, identifies with power, mate- 
rial things, and status. 

Occupations: Punk examiner, bank teller, bookkeeper, cost estimator, 

court stenographer, payroll clerk, quality or stock control person, stat- 
istician, tax expert, traffic manager. 

Enterprising 

Has verbal skills for selling, dominating, leading; conceives ot self 
as strong and masculine, avoids well defined language or work situations, 
and intellectual demands, is extraceptive, has greater concern with power, 
material things, and status than conventional type; is orally aggressive. 

Occupations: Executive, buyer, hotel manager, labor relations con- 

sultant, manufacturers representative, master of ceremonies, politician, 
real estate salesman, speculator, promoter, TV producer, traveling 
salesman. 
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Table li,2, (Continued) 



Artistic 

AsocIeXi avoids problems which are highly structured or require gross 
physical skills j resembles intellectual type in being •’ntraceptive and 
asocial, but has need for individualistic expression; has less ego 
strength, is more feminine, suffers more frequently from emotional dis* 
turbances, deals with problems expressively. 

Occupations; author, artist, composer, singer, music coach, music 
arranger, playwright, poet, stage director, symphony conductor. 
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chapter X2 



Organizational Theory and Manpower Withdrawal 



Tom Lyons 



This is a discussion of only those aspects of organizational 
theory that have direct implications for manpower withdrawal or 
participation. lor the roost part the withdrawal of member partici- 
pation is treated only as a factor possibly affecting profitability 
or effectiveness and not usually as a dependent variable of prime 
interest in and of itself. The distinction between participative 
and productive behaviors has been made explicit by a few of the 
theorists concerned with organizations, notably March and Simon 
(1958), Katz and Kahn (1966), and two industrial psychologists, 
Brayfield and Crockett (1955) in a review of attitudes and employee 
behaviors. This last review, published twelve years ago, suggested 
that employee attitudes enpirically were related to withdrawal be- 
haviors such as absence and turnover but that there was little 
evidence that employee attitudes were related to production. Al- 
though there have been more studies since then, their Initial con- 
clusion still appears to hold. 

Organizational withdrawal may be defined as leaving the work 
place or the context of organizational activities, permanently or 
temporarily, voluntarily or involuntarily, physically or psychologi- 
cally, by a person who considers himself and is considered by others 
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ssisrs SdKs 5^»7r“iL“ 

8Uch as apathy, personal resignation, daydreaming, the various 

pathological escapes from reality, forpr^ 

Lcidents, restriction of output, or, paradoxically, 

motion as a socially desirable way of getting out of an uncomfortable 

situaWon^ is relatively little worthwhile information on withdrawal in 

the literatures of industrial or organizational ° 

anthropology, economics, or management sciences. Eelative to otner 
aspects of organizational life such as productivity, withdrawal has 

reLived little concern from organizational 

The history of concern with organizational withdrawal goes “acK 
a way. The ancient Egyptians were concerned about ®^®f 
in their study of it, classified absent workers as 8^=^’ Pj;®®®®*”® ®"® 
zods. o- lazy (Gaudet, 1963). Bendir (19S6) reports that two of the Mjor 

problems the early managers of l®'8®-®®f ® United 

industrial revolutions were turnover and absenteeism. 

States, and, later, Russia all had extreme difficulties in S®b«ing 
workers merely to come to work in the factories and to ^ 

alone getting them to give predictable role perfe^ances 
present. In the industrializing nations such as in Africa, 
teeism problem is one of major concern, along with turnover. Xt seems 
that whenever you impose large-scale, 

work force that has been primarily rural or small busine^, you have 
problems in terms of the workers* participation in it. 
pened throughout history and it is happening now. The earlier, pre 
industrial Lnditions the **good life* in the early crafts industries 

where man was integrated with his work were not, f 

some writers might have you believe. It appears that there was li 

withdrawal from these medieval, patriarchal, 

farms; but another alternative view is that in most 

the farm and the family business presented an alternative to the early 

factory worker while in the pre-lndustrial society there wer^ 

alternatives open to the workers. Under these earlier conditions turn 

over was no problem because there was no place to turn. 

For whaLvcr rccconc. withdrawal has been and still -o a Problem ®o 
managers of large-scale social system. In the most recent national sur- 
vey of its kind, as yet unpublished (one of the pR surveys), 
found that almost 40 percent of the job-holders in America are still 
thinking about changing to another job or to 

Since their eiaergence, large-scale organizatxons 
with alarm, criticized, defended, and tinkered with. In this a.ea of 
hichiv emotional and value-loaded discussion, one of the more vocal 
“dors iTXle sociologist, Chris Argyris whose fundsmsntal thesis is_ 
similar to that of many other writers; namely, that there is a |asic -o 
flict between the needs of mature individuals and 
cratic organizations as they now exist. In short (and 
sketches this does violence to Argyris* 

traditional principles of organization such as chain of command, task 
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specialization^ unilateral powert and coroplete rationality create disturb" 
ances when they interact with persons who tend toward a roature state of 
psycholosical development of relative independence, activeness, and use 
of ii^ortant abilities. The results of these disturbances can affect the 
organization and/or the individual. One of the effects of this conflict 
on the individual may be retreat from the situation, either psychological 
or physical. Argyris has culled findings from a massive array of data to 
support his propositions* Most of his propositions have received roiKed 
support in predictive studies, and his general and specific hypotheses 
are still open to empirical testing. But despite this, or perhaps because 
of this, I recommend his book Personality, and Organization, (1957) as a 
source of many germinal ideas “about the effects of bureaucracy on man 
and its implications for manpower withdrawal. 

What is vaguely called organization theory today is a potpourri of 
contributions from a number of disciplines and sources. In reviewing 
some of these contributions I will concentrate on the study of manpower 
withdrawal • 

The management school of writers probably have not ignored manpower 
withdrawal but rather just have not researched it well. Management 
theorists like Taylor, Urwick, and Drucker do not have much to say about 
manpower withdrawal, but personnel managers, the tacticians dealing with 
the problem, have written a great deal about it, 

1. They constantly reiterate that absenteeism and turnover are 
costly to a company, and sometimes, although rarely, there is something 
done to estimate these costs. 

2. They stress that something should be done about it and some- 
times, although rarely, describe some single- treatment actions and their 
"results," typically without control groups and without even a sufficient 

description of what the actions were. 

3. They describe initial phases of studies that seldom go beyond 

the prelindnary data gathering stages. 

However, from this mountain of research the management tacticians 
have produced some ingenious measures of turnover and absenteeism. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive sources on the measurement problem are 
two small monographs in the American Management Association’s Research 
Studies Series by Frederick Gaudet (1960, 1963). These are also the 
best single reviews of the writings by the management people on turnover 

Qnd flbsiiftc©# • « < -t 

This whole field of writings seems to be characterized by extremely 

general statements which lack the specificity necessary either to submit 
them to empirical test or even to use them as the basis for any concrete 
action. It seems to me that much of the writing in this area consists 
of unqualified, prescriptive statements based on research done by others 
in atypical settings. There is a good deal of ambiguity absorbed in 
each step of the marketing process of this sort of knowledge. The 
caveats, the speculations on post-facto findings, the emphasis on 
statistically significant but small relationships, and so on typically 
drop out of the writings as the report of the original research travels 
from the scientific and more specialized journals to the more popularized, 
broader-based journals or textbooks. The result is that ?he main conclu- 
sions survive but the qualifications do not, even when the original re- 
searcher advised extreme caution in the handling of his findings. 
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Statements prescribing actions in general may 

situations as those studied by Mayo and lombard (1944) in the rapidly 
expanding aircraft industry during the early days of World War II where 
turnover ran 1200 percent a year# This was an abnormal situation in 
which they found all sorts of fine relationships, but these same rela- 
tionships might not be found in more typical industrial settings# 
Prescriptive statements for work-force populations based on research 
done by college sophomores in group dynamics labs may also be suspect. 

More subtle, but more common, is the generalizing of findings from 
self-selected organizations to industry at large. That is, there may 
be systematic differences between organizations that invite behavioral 
scientists into them to experiment and to study them and those that do 
not. These organizations may be systematically different from organi- 
zations at large where the social scientists cannot get their foot in 
the door. Almost all of our research done on the organizational, 
social-psychological level has been done on organizations that have in- 
vited and in many cases paid the social scientists either to study 
to experiment with their outfits. X am not sure that these results will 
not generalize but I do not have any evidence that they will. 

In the management literature, by and large, the isolated significant 
findings tend to be reported as something that is extremely common, per- 
vasive, and so on. However, there is not a well-established history of 
successful replication or cross-validation of findings in the manpower 
withdrawal literature. With the opportunities for post-facto raining 
of the data for significant results, and with the reluctance of ^°th 
researchers and editors to publish nonsignificant findings, almost all 
of the findings in this area should be treated as hypotheses for further 
testing rather than as conclusions based on findings significant at their 
reported .05 or .01 levels. 

Kurt Lewin (1951) has theoretically defined behavior as a function 
of both the person and the situation. His followers generally have con- 
centrated their investigations on the situational determinants, largely 
to the exclusion of individual factors, in studies of leadership, group 
dynamics, etc* The opposite emphasis on individual factors, largely to 
the exclusion of situational determinants, generally has characterized 
the approach of psychologists with individual-differences orientation. 

These latter psychologists have contributed methodologically 
sophisticated but, generally, theoretically sterile validity coefficients 
to the prediction of turnover and tenure. The weighted applicat**on blank 
and measures of personality, intelligence, aptitudes, and interests have 
been shown to predict, with usually low validity coefficients, tenure 
with a company. This does not imply in any way that low validity coeffi- 
cients are at all unique to the individual-difference psychologists. Low 
validity coefficients typically are found throughout psychology. Two 
major problems are found with these coefficients: (1) The relationships 

sometimes, or maybe even often, are unique to particular industries or 
even to a particular company within an industry, and (2) the relationships 
sometimes change or wash out over time (Schuh, 1967). 

Two methodological trends appear to be slowly emerging with to 

the individual psychologist investigating organizational behavior: (1) the 

development of even more sophisticated conceptual and methodological pro- 
cedures fer predicting performance using change-over-time parameters 
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(MacKiimey, 1967), and (2) Increasing wae of both individual and situa- 
tional data. For exaiuple, although not explicitly concerned with withdrawal, 
Victor Vroom^s study (1961) on participation was one of the few studies 
that have looked at both the situation in which the person found hiisself 
and the characteristics of the person himself# The research of Kahn and 
his associates on organisational stress, conflict, and ambiguity (1964) 
also used this combination of individual and situational determinants# 

Both these approaches, the combination approach and the change-over-time- 
prediction approach, potentially can contribute greatly to our knowledge 
of withdrawal behaviors. The utility of the second approach was quite 
simply demonstrated a few years ago by an individual-difference psycholo- 
gist studying the effects of intelligence on turnover. This psychologist 
(Bills, 1923) used measures of mental alertness and of difficulty of the 
work in her study. The results were as follows; 



Percent Turnover After 30 Months, Workers With 
Difficulty of Work MA of 100 or better MA of 80 or below 



I. Most simple 


100 


37 


▼ T" 

# 


100 


62 


III. 


72 


50 


IV. 


53 


58 


V. Most difficult 


41 


66 



Here is a very simple example of the combination of a situational factor 
and an individual characteristic, intelligence. One of the roost inter- 
esting things about this research is that it was done in 1923 and it is 
still one of the neatest studies of turnover that we have. But this 
approach, the combination approach, generally has been Ignored. 

A large body of literature on organizational behavior has been con- 
tributed by researchers interested in the primary work group as the central 
focus of attention, e.g. Lewin, Likert, Llppitt, William Foote Whyte, 

Jaques, Cartwright, Zander, and Homans. Early work by these group re- 
searchers on manpower withdrawal was done in laboratories and in quasi- 
laboratory settings. (A quasi— laboratory setting is one in which the 
subjects themselves feel they have a part in some ongoing group whether 
or not it did continue.) A good exanq^le of this is Libo’s work (1953) 
on group cohesiveness. Other field work was done with special populations 
(Coch and French, 1948). These subjects were typically unmarried, young, 
right out of the hills, had not had any other job, and, with the exception 
of supervisors who were not studied, they were all females. I would 
classify this as a special population. Much of the early work was done 
in nontypical situations, such as the Mayo and Lombard study (1944) in 
the West Coast aircraft industry during the second World War. This 
rapidly growing body of literature pointed to such factors as group 
decision making, group cohesiveness and attraction to group, peer group 
relations, and leadership as being important to withdrawal behaviors under 
certain conditions. 

Later research in these areas has presented mixed support for the early 
findings. Oftentimes, the failure of early findings to replicate (as in the 
case of the attempted replication of the Coch and French experiment) has 
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nevertheXess added to deLnstrated the 

’^“i"''Sal'rla^ :f oL:geSial“^Sal^ of eingle studies. As an 

mainly with "onsupe^isory wom^^ are Understandable! 

1966; Wickert, -.951; Lyons, , aian have a hieh incidence of tum- 

Young women are willing study of turnover. Nevertheless, 

over. Both of these are crucial ^ interesting and perhaps informa- 

"r" f fJ/ll trr^ultfwould°b“the L. for mL as for women. This 

Lrnot been done in '^he |tudy of turnover^ srcia?-psychological 

study of absenteeism, there were sex dirrerences 

Correlates of absenteeism (l^tetzner and Mann, /• j ^ a Y•ian^41v crow** 

““l^rap^reciation of "real-life;; '“/aL H 

ing in this area of primary-group eo y’ ^ hospitals to be an impor- 

Enaland found the head nurse (or "ward sister ) *n hospitals to o 

tant factor in evidence of this in 

while The Lspected difference in results in the 

large hospj nals in America, in p gunerordlnate nurses in the two 

coSSf thril L Eng^^^^ the ward sLter had a Stest deal of power 
ov« Uordlnates in the forms of status, 

Znts while ^rican supervise nu« ‘^rdi;io"varfarie that 

offers this same variable, lack p «uoervisorv behaviors on employee 

Tt relate 

coi.dltic^6 variable^ . Involved In a^ of 52 m. 

,.on,'«.s;...’?« 222U«ioi’.?i5iSiSSb 

jj^sr^-r.i.rtdss.s, »•• »< 

toother significant group of “f htvf ^ 

are the of such as task 

with causes and e£ -.i*.vin¥itv and coordination of functions. A good 

liahing end ..laOiOMhlpa between orga^t^Ml^steuctura^^^^ 

and membership gets of comparable organizational 

(1963) found that in 21 of 23 studies of sets otco^^^ organiza- 

units, there was a « rates Much of this research was 

and withdrawal and then organizational process 

essual or psychological nation and control or influence. 
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ititrinsic job satisfaction, and felt bureaucratic inflexibility# However, 
with the exception of Indik^s (1965) follow-up work on this, most of these 
lower-order intervening variables were suggested but were not carefully 
investigated# They were, in short, left in the speculative stage. 
Psychologists and social psychologists cou3.d contribute greatly to our 
understanding of withdrawal by critically investigating the social- 
psychological domain between the end variables that sociologists have 
established# 

One area in which sociologists and psychologists could symbiotically 
combine orientations is research on the choice between conformity to social 
and bureaucratic expectations and permanent withdrawal from the organization. 
This apparently forced choice suggests research on the effects of conformity 
on the individual, on the various coping mechanism potentially available to 
the nonconforming individual, and on the effects of the individual on the 
organization, which may be considerable, especially if the individual has 
a position of power or if enough individuals act in concert# Although it 
was a sociologist (Merton, 1940) who pointed to the effects of the indi- 
vidual on the organization as a research problem 27 years ago, it has 
only been fairly recently that detailed case studies of management 
succession have been carried out (Guest, 1962; Gouldner, 1954; and Grusky, 
1963). And it has been even more recently that quantitative, large-scale 
studies have been made of this problem on a level below the top man in 
the organization. 

Top men do have effects on organizations. They tend to alter their 
jobs once they get into them, which makes job description extremely diffi- 
cult at the top levels. But it is unknown to what extent middle or even 
lower level people can do this as an alternative to either accepting the 
situation as it comes or leaving. In short, the situation may not be a 
forced choice between two alternatives, of either accepting things as 
they are or leaving, but there may be a third alternative of modifying 

even a middle or lower level role. 

The newest and most rapidly growing orientation is that of an open- 
systems approach to organizations. This is an adaptation from the 
cybernetic field, from James G. Miller’s notions of open systems of 
general systems theory. In this approach the organization is seen as a 
system of repeated cycles of inputs from the environment surrounding it, 
of transformations of these inputs, or outputs to the environment, and 
as a result of the outputs to the environment of repeated cycles of new 
inputs modified somewhat by the outputs. The organization as an open 
system has characteristics of negative entropy (that is, it is necessary 
for survival that you import more energy from the environment than is 
used in the transformation and exportation processes); the characteristic 
of feedback about the environment; homeostasis (that is, maintaining a 
fairly steady equilibrium state); differentiation (because of growth); 
and equifinality (that is, the potential for reaching the same final 
state from different Initial conditons and by different developmental 

paths) . ^ ^ 1 . -I 

Perhaps the best reference for a wholesale adaptation of the general- 

systems approach to organizations is The Social Psychology £f Organizations 
by Katz and Kahn (1966) . One of the reasons for the growing popularity of 
this broad systems approach is that it has the potential for helping to 
integrate the typically nonoverlapping work of such diverse researchers 



as individual psychologists and ecological sociologists. If it does this, 

it may help to bring together the methodological and Lcl- 

indivldual usychologlsts with the concern of the structuralists ana socx 

olSlsts lor pressing, broad-scale problems of organisational behavior 

and social behavior. An example of this Integration is the w 

Kahn at (1964) and their use of the concept of role f 

device for studying individual, group, and "’^SanizaWonal str . 

influences on behaviors and processes. A work 

not explicitly Identified with an open-systems approach, is Johnson and 

SutchiL- monograph on the medical research to 

Hopefully, this open-systems approach will direct mort researcn to 

the problems of recruitment, utlliaatlon, and loss 

organizational settings. At the very least, it should ^ 

interdisciplinary thinking and research efforts which are so badly need 

The last group of researchers I would like to discuss ^s a group of 
econoIS^ts conLrnL with labor mobility. Their ® f 

eating for three reasons: (1) They have been almost °"8 rasearchers 

concerned with organizational behaviors in ®PJ®'"P*®, 3 °. and^Palmer 

drawal opportunities and barriers (Behrende, 1953, f 
and Fames and their associates, 1962, in America, (2) ^®®®® 

has been virtually ignored by the authors of organizational theory text 
books, despite the relevance of their research to the understanding 0 

behaviors within and outside organizations, !'®®““®^^^ ^j^ologistr 

failed to elicit any great response from sociologists 

to loin in interdisciplinary work, one group of these econoirists 

broadened their own work to Include sociological ® " 

cepts and methods in their research on interorganlzatlonal and inter- 

°“"'’?Sirtem fefrs‘ag^1"^^^ an excellent critical review 

of re^arch on'labor Ability which still stand® ^|h as 
guide to research methods, shortcomings, and pitfalls in this area, ana 
also as a fertile source of research hypotheses* 

Another original piece of research on a P®tticular labor market 
The Academic Marketplace by Caplow and McGee (1958). ^ide from “s 
Tntrinsic interest, it represents the only largescale attempt y 
atrcaUy studrthe actual withdrawal of fairly high-level professionals 
from organizations. It is also interesting that this research on pro- 
fessionals agreed generally with the work on blue-collar, manual workers 
arto"he\:rortmL of th"e "push” factors out of Job vis-a-vis the 
"pull" factors. Tliat is, it is quite difficult to get ® profeswr to 
move from a situation in which he is happy. There usually is some 
"oushing out" from the system, some negative push in addition to an 
a?tmctlvroff« outside! This is also true for the blue-collar worker. 

These then are some of the representatives of the contributing, or 
potentially contributing, groups of ’^®s®“°*'®“® 

orc^anizational withdrawal. The amount of acceptable, empirical researc 
is\ot great but because of the molar nature of withdrawal phenomena, 
kere are almost unlimited possibilities to combine the study of with- 

drawal and other phenomena of more basic 

On the individual level of analysis there is still ® for fur 

ther research on the individual's processes of making decisions to stay 



as well as to leave, and optimally thie research should Include perceived 
ease of mobility factors and the individual's considerations of alteimatives 
This would fit in with the discussion on rational decision making. In short 
we must study the barriers as well as the opportunities, the stayer as well 
as the leaver. I euspect that a study of sex differences in withdrawal 
might illuminate some of the basic dynamics of all withdrawal. There is a 
definite lack of information on alternative forms of withdrawal, such as 

alcoholism and apathy. , j 

On the level of organization^individual interaction, we need good 

information on the effects of organizational participation on the indi- 
vidual over time. We need research on the effects of various types of 
organizational structures and processes on differing kinds of individuals. 
This is going back to the notion of combining the structural, objective, 
situational variables with the study of individuals. Related to this, we 
need to know the processes of how individuals adapt or maladapt to differ- 
ing organizational situations. All of these can be best studied with the 
longitudinal design, and we have been extremely short on longitudinal 

On the organizational level, we need more information on the effects 
of withdrawal of various member groups on the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation. We have one bit of information from a study by Georgopoulos and 
Mann (1962) on community hospitals? The turnover or absence of registered 
nurses had no effect on the quality of patient care and especially on the 
quality of nursing care as they measured it, but the turnover of aides 
was positively related to quality of nursing care. This is an interesting 
finding but we do not have many data on the effects of a lower group s 
turnover or absenteeism on any measures of organizational effectiveness. 

On the higher level, we are lacking information on the moderating or 
conditioning effects of national, cultural, or subcultural variables on 
our individual, group, and institutional relationships. 

Finally, the question of economics is still wide open on the inter- 
regional, interoccupational , intercompany, and within-company levels, to 
say nothing of the confusion existing within psychology on the purely 
individual level. Psychologists unfortunately do not understand very 
much about money— its effects, its Interpretations, what it is a measure 
of, and so on (e.g. Opsahl and Dunnette, 1966). 
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chapter 13 



Pros and Cons of Experimentation in 
Organizational Behavior 



Aaron Lowin 



It would be useful if we considered first what is the true mark of 
experimentation and how experimentation might be contrasted with obser- 
vational methodology. An experimental setting is one in which the ob- 
server (experimenter) exercises his arbitrary power to cause events to 
occur as he would like them to occur* The experimenter steps into 
nature and deliberately interferes with the ongoing stream of events. 

He does this to establish such special conditions as would best ans- 
wer the conceptual issues he has raised. In contrast » an observational 
approach to data is a naturalistic ones the observer searches among 
the continuing patterns of nature for “those which would be appropriate 

to his inquiry. ^ , j 

For the record we should summarize here the conventional advan- 
tages of these experimental (manipulative) and observational (natural- 
istic) methods. Experimentation provides the more direct approach to 
the determination of causality and to the control or elimination of 
extraneous sources of variance (bias or noise). Experimentation per- 
mits obtaining precise measurements by shaping events to better meet 
the requirements of measurement systems; it also allows leisurely 
accessibility to relatively rare or short-lived states of nature or 
to those whose occurrence is otherwise unpredictable. Experimentation 
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also provides a degree of Insulation against 

^nantfolpafed caXaLtles that ^ght flaw f ®\°rrefatira7-' 

vantages of the observational method) we should f 

Experiments are usually ®hort-lived and thus represent trans^^^ 
far better than they do stable equilibria. They tend to focus exces 
sively on a narrow number of variables (often one, two, u’have 

lenorins extra-experiment factors which may be critical but which "sve 
dlliberltely (by Lntrol) or accidentally (by randomisation) been played 
down or not even recognised. Experiments 

criticism of "artificiality” and may on occasion tell us little or 
nothing about the nonexperimental situation in which our real in ere 
lies. Also, variables which receive the same label 
as in the "real world" may on closer inspection prove to be vastly 

different in the two settings. ^ ^ 

One should recognize that the above issues ^ 

associated with the method to which they are conventionally , 

though these are the common advantages and disadvantages of experimental 

and Ibservational methods, a properly designed 

include the assets conventionally ascribed ^lonariimltations of 
well designed experiment can overcome the conventional limitations or 

experimentation, for Instance, observational 

Inference if one is careful to collect the proper data and fol 

through with the proper analyses. “fy^Ze L”ren^^ 

describe only transient states can be f»':®"ded J;" ,““® ®®rL a^short 
term stability. (Indeed, time can be "speeded up 1:° J®?®"® f ® ®®°“ 
interval the events normally occurring over an „3„®' 

fora, one lesson we must draw from the above arguments is that there 
nrobably are no absolute advantages or disadvantages of the exper - 
Lntal method. Most of the commonly described disadvantages of ®^ ®^_~ 
mentation or of observation reflect comon “®f® J**® 

petonca of the rasuarchar better than they do inherent flaws in his 
process of inquiry, A clever experlmentef or a clever observer can 

overcome the conventional criticisms of *'^® ®PP*y® % ^ exoerlmen- 

Ona may test whether a particular project 1® ^ 

tally oriented by imagining or observing what would be ^ “® 

settinR in the absence of the reseatchet. Only if the significant 
evenw irthrsJtuation do depend on the direct or indirect presence 
of the researcher may we call that situation experimental/ 

It should be recognized that the ideal ^ r>he° m vr iarvari- 
axlst. No experimenter can ever control at will ali/y 
ables which affect the setting of interest; an experimenter ®*'°y® . 

fffretTumited number of variables and yy’^® 

Since there is no EaE®. experim ent, we may better “y^^® 
tation as a matter of degree, with some studies ®°y “Py^™y®]; 'j®! 
*=hera. Likewise . one suspects that the ideal pu^ obseryatig n a l stu / 

is ffr rar« Sn'ls co-only believed. In the uil^fentw^^ 

" “ theTett^g’^fe :ould pr;yr 
In physics this phenomenon has been labeled the 

it is^ argued that it is fundamentally, theoretically, impossible to 
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observe nature without affecting it, since measurement requires an energy 
exchange with nature. One suspects that in the behavioral and social 
sciences unintended effects of the observer on his setting are far more 
common than we would like to think; thus, that observers have tampered 
with nature far more than they recognize or report, and that ostensibly 
pure observational studies are tainted with covert manipulation. The 
same test which we considered above for evaluating the extent to which 
a study is truly an experiment may be employed here also as a first indi- 
cation of the extent to which an' observer has unintentionally altered his 
setting in the absence of the researcher. If it is reasonable that the 
presence of the observer significantly alters the situation, then the 
situation is not a purely observational one. 

The unintentional intrusions by the observer on the setting under 
observation can be a serious matter in all the social science disci- 
plines. In psychology we recognize today that subtle cues from an ex- 
perimenter conanunicate to his subject the desired outcomes of the study. 
The obedient subject then modifies his behavior, and the experimenter s 
thesis is verified. In sociology and anthropology the problems of 
participant observation also ref lect ' changes in the setting due to the 
observer. In economics and in the study of organizations, attention to 
records alters the manner in which these records are kept. There has 
been considerable discussion in political science on the effects of 
public opinion polling of voter preferences on voter behavior, iuid in 
history it is not inconceivable that the keeping of memoirs alters the 
very actions of the record-keeper. This is not to say that the physi— 
cist^s Heisenberg Effect has Inevitable serious implications for the 
social sciences. One suspects again that a clever and competent re- 
searcher can recognize and avoid serious observer intrusions and thus 
maintain the integrity of an observational study. It takes but a glance 
at the literature today, though# to note that there exist many more 
serious observer intrusions into ostensibly pure naturalistic settings 
than should be tolerated. 

The gist of these arguments is that just as there is no pure experi- 
ment, the purely naturalistic observation study is likewise rare. A 
consideration of experimentation versus observation must, therefore, 
recognize that the distinction is a matter of degree and not of kind. It 
ifi true that the experimenter deliberately tampers with nature, whereas 
the observer does so in spite of his intentions to maintain his distance. 
But the distinction between experimentation and naturalistic observation 
has nonetheless been blurred by our remarks, sufficiently as to take the 
sting out of much of the conventional criticism of '*the experimental 
method’* as a unique and discrete mode of Inquiry. 

It should be noted in passing that the distinction we have drawn 
between experimental and observational methods , namely the degree of 
power exerted by the researcher in shaping the setting he is observing, 
is irrelevant to the issue of carrying on research in the laboratory or 
in the field. It is perfectly possible to carry out experimental re- 
search in the field as well as in the laboratory; and it is likewise 
possible to carry on observational research in the laboratory as well 
as in the field. For instance, the deliberate allocation of certain 
production materials or techniques to specified production units is a 
field experiment. Likewise, the observation of children playing 
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together in a laboratory playroom is a 

Experiments are most commonly executed in laboratores (since tnexa 

nan more readily avoid the natural power field and the experimencer 
can^more easily exert bis own power in the needed arbitrary 
and Sser.ational studies in the field, 

’’“""\ronf roLfderftrLvfrai criticisms of "the experimental method" 

(such as those we barely touched or. above), P®*ap8 ‘ “^"g! 

^st serious is that which devalues eKperimentation or laboratory re 
“aLrbecLe it is "artificial." It is not reasonable, the “gurnet 
goes, to extrapolate from the artificial experiment in ^he labotato^ 
to the "real world" because the two settinga are so * 

conclusions formed in the former are largely irrelevant to the latter. 

l^surarlses in the behavioral and f f ^^^^t is s^^^^ 
tory experimentation is contemplated or in progress. The point is sur 

fiSlently portentous that we must give it our full j^j^l 

will develop a strategy for examining a Pf 

allow operational determination of the extent to which that effort can 
or cannot be expected to carry implications for natural settings. 

We Ly appwach the issue by noting that the conventional dealg- 

nation of laboratory experimentation* as "unreal is 
misleading. A laboratory experiment must f ®, gf 

is impossible to conceive of what an experiment deals with if not 
the real world. The above criticism can more properly be Phj^®® P , 
contending that the real world of the laboratory experiment if 
dlvereent from that to which the researcher intends his conclusions to 
Sf Having done away with the "unreality" of laboratory experl- 
meLLion, we may turn now to a consideration of the f 

collected in one (real) setting for some r"!' 

Consider any two settings for research or/and application ot re 

search lindlLI! A and B. A a„d B undoubtedly differ in some respects, 
searcn rinai g , ^ 4 vArff<»ne«B as an inventory of differences. 

SS.S”“hV“u.t.TST,«S™^^^^ .1, ,.rvhich 

pair (or larger let) of variables (say, X and 

«n 4n Lfctlne A. even though he is really interested in setting B. Con- 
alder that hi finds X related to Y in setting A, f 

of cofrse, argue f ,2Slns^^^ t”" 

related in setting A, one may not infer a similar relationship in 

setting B since settinga A and B are "different,' on dimensions Dl, DZ, 

'’^■“rmore constructive way of approaching bbis problem is to ask 

whether the data can more if S palticular 

gf l^d firin sol; llttirgs Ilih as A, then it is erronious to 
conclude that "X^so affects Y." The proper and only proper conclusion 
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is that there has been identified an interaction of X, setting, and Y| 
and that the main effect of X-Y relationship is dlsproven. 

This analysis provides an interesting approach to the problem of 
extrapolating a finding from one situation to another. Instead of 
asking whether an X-Y relationship is as applicable in B as in A, it 
includes the setting (B or A) as an inherent conceptual element of the 
theory being developed. If one has a theory that X affects Y, and one 
can verify that theory in setting A but not in B, then there is some^ 
thing wrong with the theory . and the issue of the setting must be in- 
cluded as an integral component of the theoretic analysis. It is not 
enough to state merely that a particular identified X-Y relationship 
can be anticipated in certain settings. The proper analyst must also 
be able to argue, on a conceptual plane, why the identified relation- 
ship does not obtain in certain other settings! why variables X and Y 
relate as they do only under some conditions! why there is an inter- 
action between X, Y, and setting. The problem of nonreplicability 
across settings is usually ignored or treated as a purely descriptive 
issue, with the investigator seeking to enumerate the setting bounda- 
ries within which his finding replicates. The present view demands 
that if nonreplicability occurs across settings, this problem must be 
incorporated at the level of a theoretical analysis. 

It is of course impossible to firmly determine whether an X-Y 
relationship that has been identified in setting A is valid also in 
setting B without actually repeating the research in setting B, Xf 
the researcher is indeed interested in setting B but has collected his 
data in A, he has done so because it is somehow easier to investigate 
in A than in B. It would be inappropriate, therefore, to demand that 
he repeat his research in setting B merely to find out whether X and 
Y interact with setting. Such a demand misses the point that research 
has its economic aspects! thus, that research in setting A may be pre- 
ferred over more direct research in setting B, even at the risk of 
inevitable ambiguities of interpretation. 

Given that the researcher is primarily Interested in setting B 
but finds it inconvenient to collect his data in that setting, and given 
that he therefore would prefer to collect his data in some other setting 

A, how is he to choose an A such as to minimize the difficulties of 
extrapolating from A to B? This is of course a problem we all face in 
designing research. Here is a suggestion. The researcher should pre- 
pare an inventory of differences, Dl, D2, D3...Dn, between setting B 
and a proposed setting A. He should then clearly Identify the theo- 
retical arguments which lead him to anticipate an X-Y relationship. 
Finally he should examine each of his dimensions of A-B differences in 
the light of the X-Y theory and asks Is there any conceptual reason 
why this dimension of difference, Di, may be expected to interact with 
variables X and Y? If there is some dimension of difference, Dj, which 
may on the basis of theoretical arguments reasonably, be expected to 
interact with X and Y, then it is inappropriate to collect one’s data 
in A for use in B. But if on a conceptual level none of the dimensions 
of difference, Di, may be expected to interact with X and Y, then there 
is no a priori reason to avoid setting A as a source of data for setting 

B. The above is an operational rule for systematically evaluating m an 
a priori basis the efficacy of collecting data in A for use in B. The 
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rule is interesting for it prescribes that if there is no clear and cogent 
reason for not collecting data in setting A, then setting A is f f 
missible. Simply because A and B are in some respects different is no 
reason to criticize the extrapolation of data from A to B. For the re- 
searcher, the rule structures the problem of deciding whether A is a 
proper substitute setting for B. Md, it shifts the burden of criticism 
from the researcher to his critic, who is now required to identify a 
dimension of difference between A and B such as would on a conceptual 

level interact with the X-Y theory. 

The rule allows us to evaluate the efficacy of using an experimen a^ 
procedure to generate data for application to a naturalistic setting, we 
ask? Is there any difference between the experimental procedure and the 
naturalistic setting such as would P^o^ably 

tionship to be examined? If such a difference cannot be found, then 

experimentation is a proper procedure. 

Our rule is a broad one, and it allows us to evaluate ar^ proposed 
extrapolation, whether from experiment to natural setting, from e^eri- 
ment to experiment, or from natural setting to natural 
rule is relevant not only to our present theme of experimentation as a 
method of research but to any other extrapolation from setting to setting, 
or even within the same setting, from time 1 to time 2. - 

The analysis suggests that although it may be inappropriate to col- 
lect one’s data in some specific A for” use in B, there are to be 

other As which are more appropriate sources of data for B. 
suggests to the researcher how he could adapt a problematic setting A 
as to better utilize it as a source of data for B. ^d it is 
for any given B the utility of collecting data in A depends not only on 
the chLacteristics of A but also on the particular problem under inves- 
tigation. The very same A may be an inappropriate source of data ^ 
for some purposes yet a perfectly legitimate substitute for B for o h 

conclusion is especially relevant to our major theme. 
lows that an "artificial” experiment which closely matches the character 
of setting B may on occasion be a better source of data than naturalistic 
observation in a less appropriate setting. The ability ^ 

approach to some particular problem cannot be judged in the ^ 

particular experiment may or may not be appropriate depending 
lem, the specific nature of the experimental setting, and the altema 
settings available for experimentation or naturalistic observation. ^ 

The various arguments considered above have stressed two points. 

(1) that the experiment-naturalistic observation distinction is one or 
Sr^Lther than of kind, and (2) that the problem of utilizing experx- 
loental data for some other end can be treated as one instance of bhe 
broader problem of extrapolating from any setting to some other. ^<^®Pb 
for a somewhat small group of impassioned believers, one suspects that 
™at ra^reSLrin the sLial scianoea are uninitiated in e^erimental 
tactics in gathering data, and/or are rather cool to the deployment of 
experimental procedures . Our position thus far can be seen as favoring 
experimentation, at least insofar as it -weakens f'f “ 

ments. The experiment is not something* to be feared as category-ally 
different from naturalistic observation. Experimental procedures can 
be so arranged as to minimize the problems of extrapolating from the 
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data setting to the application of I^stimenSf procedures, 

should consider also some of the the 

The limitations of experimentation are more ot ten tMn not tea y 

limitations of the experimentally oriented f i”evLably 

will diseuss b m speaks more to the researcher than to flaws - 

inherent in his experimental strategy. Therefore, ”® 

ofexperimLtal reLarch that is in fact being done than of experimental 

”®®®CoLidef “f^instancf, the experimental f 

performance in a university laboratory. One might ”i®^ ^ ilbora- 

productivity as a function °®.'“"®8erial style and to out 

Awnprtment. It is ahsurd to presume that tne rate or cucuiug wuw 

na%r dolls by three college sophoLres during forty minutes in « 

insulated one-way vision room has any relationship to 

fiheet renort of productivity hy a large organization. Too many of the 

differences between the experimental and style^Sfects 

to interact with the researcher* s tneory of how ._ 

productivity. The analogy is certainly absurd, and the ® ^ 

?tself old-Lt— everyone knows it, and everyone agrees. 

^fsks such as the cutting of paper dolls are to 

ployed in laboratory simulations of Leal 

l^is most fascinating, my in the face f L e^eri^ 

criticism do practices such as this persist in the kit bag P 

““‘"‘LeSef of resf rraSt”^ arbitrarily from the set of all 

possmffactf s by invLtigators. Rather, -aearchers hav^X of 

SXrs) tend to rationalise their f dvanmes. 

advantages of their preferred tactics and playing down the disadvantag 

This method bias leads to the gradual Jif 

expertise with that method and thus to an ®"^®“® “® 

to^ahandon the approach simply because it has “® ®?"® ui„ht 

specific purpose. This is of course the classic ^®®“® J®®!;"® „ 

o£ f fends of a problem because of an overcommitment to the means. 

tLf Lrfe^L'o L in Closest contact f °®®/,'=^radifions. 

share one*s own interests, approaches, and from 

Therefore, the system tends to Insulate somewhat 
his critic, and the reduced impact of criticism permits the per 

... «“r 

invests part of his own ego in his project. The P^^®®*^ ^®®®T®®,? ® 
of himself, and he recognizes that a judgment of his project 
aLfrjud^ent of himsllf. As a result the >^®®®«f ®J =®XLr” 
criticism of his own work in a totally cold and °'’J®®i;5'^® "®" ^ 

Rather he is emotionally committed to the defense P"J®®‘ ®“® ^ 

the methodology employed therein, and he examines „iti- 

fashion, overimphasizing approving opinions and underemphasizing c 

®®^ °TWs overcommitment to methodology tends to blunt ®^® ® 
final research effort to speak to the Initial P«“®“ 
the effort. I recall a conversation with a researcher 
estefiff oblem we shall call X. He had chosen to investigate problem 
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X with some particular method, and it was pointed out that his method had 
so distorted problem X into problem ^ that the conclusions he would de« 
rive from his data would not apply to the original problem X, Whereupon 
came the reply, ^Problem Y is also a problem in need of solution. It 
was clear that problem X, at least, had been abandoned in favor of a 
more convenient challenge. 

This discussion of commitment to methodology is relevant because of 
our interest today in the application of experimental techniques to 
organizational research* The experimental control versus naturalistic 
(laissez«faire) obser^^ation issue is very much a methodological one, 
and everything we have said regarding the reluctance of the researcher 
to part company with his methodology is relevant to the issue of the 
utility of experimental tactics for the study of or*" inizatiocs. The 
observationally oriented researcher is perhaps unfamiliar with and ine*''- 
perienced in the use of experimental approaches to organizational re- 
search. But the experimentalist is overcomcdltted to his particular 
method of research. (Lest it seem that this overcOTiitment to the ex- 
perimental method is exaggerated, let me note that there are in the 
discipline of psychology several societies dedicated specifically to 
the exnerimental analysis of one sort of behavior or anothert and that 
an even greater iwmber of journals include the word ”e 3 q»erimental in 
their titles.) 

One suspects that the dichotomy between experimental said obser- 
vational approaches reflects in part a paralleled distinction of ten 
labeled science (knowledge) versus technology (practice, action). The 
'*^scientific method** seems to be oriented toward the firm determination 
of a relationship between some two variables of Interest, and it also 
seems designed to be useful across a wide variety of variables, topics, 
problem areas, even disciplines. (That is, of course, why we say the 
scientific method.) The **scientist** as practitioner of this method 
sees his goal as the empirical establishment of the truth value of 
hypotheses about variable-variable relationships; he is not espe- 
cially concerned about the relative relevance of the particular rela- 
tionship in which he is at the moment interested. The scientist’s 
method is presumed to be applicable universally, and he sees no special 
reason for a permanent conanitment to one specific problem area or 
another. His allegiance is to '*truth,” not to ‘'utility,** and he is 
prepared to move his house to wherever truth may be found. The tech- 
nologist, in contradistinction, is basically coiiuiitted to a problem 
area, and it is his goal to discover efficacious solutions for that 
area, even if these solutions cannot be objectively "proven** to the 
demanding standards set by scientist' colleagu(SS. In a sense then the 
scientist is more coianitted to methodology and less committed to con- 
tent. Given the basic assim^tions which imderlie his interests, it is 
not at all surprising that the scientist cmi abandon one topic in favor 
of another merely because his methodology permits him to attack only the 
latter of the two Issues. 

This dichotony of scientist-practitioner can be summarized by the 
distinction between statistical significance and pragmatic significance. 
Statistical significance argues that some variable-variable relationship 
is most probably true; but statistical significance does not attest to 
the ‘fttiportance of the relationship under scrutiny In the larger scheme of 
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things. For instance we may he ahle to argue with dramatic statistical 
evidence that the weather on election day does affect the outcome of the 
election? yet the effects of rainfall may prove trivial if compared with 
those due to the economy, the political scene, candidate character, per- 
sonal influence, political attitudes, etc. It is not surprising then 
that the scientist in his search for ultimate "truth” is prone to rely 
on statistical inference for support of his arguments, whereas the prac- 
titioner is more likely to ignore statistics in favor of intuition, ver- 
bal argument, or expert judgments. 

I should like to go out on a limb and hazard the guess that the 
traditional scientific method may not be all that appropriate for con- 
temporary problem solving. Classic science was coimaitted to the search 
for truth, and truth in turn was portrayed as unambiguous. That view- 
point has certainly been much modified with the introduction of statis- 
tical inference in hypothesis testing, but one suspects that the use of 
statistics is viewed more as a means of overcoming imperfections in 
technique and noise in measuring instruments than as acknowledgment of 
the fluidity of natural phenomena. Indeed there remains to this data 
a lively discussion as to the propriety of statistical inference in 
scientific research. In any event the search for unambiguous findings 
may well be causing researchers to avoid complex issues which are 
steeped in ambiguity in favor of less vital but more easily structured 
oness 

The experimental method can now be seen as the method of choice for 
rigorous efforts as unambiguously identifying variable-variable rela- 
tionships in nature. The method concentrates the researcher’s attentions 
on but a few variables and trades off comprehensiveness of inquiry in 
favor of definitiveness of data interpretation# By focusing on only a 
handful of variables and controlling or avoiding most others, the 
experimentalist achieves the values of the scientist in his ability to 
make strong statements from his data. Unfortunately from our point of 
view the experimentalist loses sight of the socially sanctioned goal of 
problem-solving and does indeed learn more and more about less and less. 

The strategic choice of experimental versus naturalistic observation 
approach corresponds to an economic decision as to how to allocate lixoit*- 
ed resources. Shall these resources be concentrated in a meticulous 
analysis of but one or two or three aspects of a problem, or shall the 
resources be expended instead on a broader approach which seeks to iden- 
tify the major variables in the problem arena? The experimentalist 
would reply that while his approach is a narrow one, an extensive pro- 
gram of experimentation could cover the entire problem arena. But this 
retort loses sight of the crucial fact that research is always an economic 
affair, and that it is unlikely that the hypothetical strategy of experi- 
menting with all aspects of the problem arena would soon (if ever) be 
realized. Even if such a long-term strategy were possible, it would 
hardly meet the needs of society for rapid prescriptions for current prob- 
lems, And if we accept the thesis that the social world is in rapid evo- 
lution, then a long-term experimental program may end up generating solu- 
tions for problems which are no longer pertinent. 

It is important, therefore, that the problem-solver recognize that 
the experimental method (as an adjunct of the "scientific method ) may 
not be the most appropriate for his needs, and that the values underlying 
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experinentatlon, unambiguity 

and demanding Xevela of atatiatioal significance may not be tne roost 

®"“®i teLluliorofthis dilemma between depth and breadth «« be ac- 
hieved if one recognizes that problem-oriented research * 

advantages of experimentation and those of to 

^ ^Alrld oroceL of inquiry. Observational tactics could be used to 

“al f Problem and identify potentially crucial variables, e^periroen^- 

cm carefully test these issues J^e^^ 

can verify the utility of the experimental findings when they 

twcu&d to natural satting* nc-wnhoToev 

we have been working on a problem in 
which illustrates this integrated process of inquiry. 

observatiowl research has unif^^^ 

f/JS SdtnatL! '^eirilTw an aL^r^us «>ount of literature in 

si.port of this proposition, and the 

tional evidence Is uniformly Interpreted as evidencing 

managerial style on subordinate effectiveness. 

scie^tist would argue that the direction of in- 

Tiroven and it is certainly reasonable to interpret tne evidence x 

Stead is reflecting the effects of ® ^oSuertSd thrS^' 

serial style. On the basis of observational data collected cnrou^n 

time, Farris has argued that it appears that productivi y .. 

^ierlal style mole than style ®f ®®« J'f ^^e^SnSw^^^^^^^ 

oriented researcher would like to be able to utilize the co^d«^ 

literature available to prescribe managerial styles o p 
^t SnipSntallst'i criticism makes it unclear whether the data 

^"“^“e hale lelllflhMl’ issues apart in experiments ,®"f 

‘* 3 H 3 -atoi*v settings as would allow extrapolation to real organizations 
(fcliXg w IS lalurcriterion of wLn extrapolation ia P««l«Bi- 
Sl)? H«pclal has found that eertaln eommonly discussed ™nagerlal 

styles do indeed affect productivity as L|h 

found that productivity eharply influences to 

causal natterns are apparently operative. Our careful attention ro 

details in thesa laboratory experiments has ThcL 

S”“s which did not crystallize in the f ®' 

gracmied ®®“*®^®f f ® r^leplly bfe uncovered several 

Sirities in the P®>^‘i=“l“ ‘5®J^^®:o:LTe1fclf b^'S ll- 

rtiici^r^r^gbf ret rt! 

tional literature, to pre^iorlbe styles of “"P®'); raffelts all 
We have also found that whereas productivity affects axi 

X S^cr^tl rttlf dtmanslons we set out to investigate, only some 

‘ittersrmrfabrr" rr larorttfrT' 

experiment or f -ervetional study to g®“f®i“/“to ktol lhether 
findings do indeed stand up in real lire. 
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<sk cg H f roalutsin b gfcyl© of beliavioi? xT^ospsctivo of bis 

si3bor4iss£e*ff pro^uceivityr whether supervision trained in the styles 
lisve f ofsid effective can in 4 eed alter subordinates behavior patterns . 
-me is an esmsple of how one isay take advantage of the desira- 

ble elesents of ess^erisental and observational tactics in research while 
f s pfb* w5tlio<i to offset the weaknesses inherent in the other* 




IV f Sociological and Anthropological Eesearch 



Feofaesor Janes Hhittington authored part*° 

and f SI paper states that Indus trialisn around 

fcL*™Sd^ll^Mrximy to be r replication of the western rational ap- 

“1“ S“c^S“;:;.r s “•s,r; :lk‘;st’ 

^ ei^l character he ^argues that^the United Statee is changing 

SalSTo te rifof wl^^dlfe pHi fctLn to solve sone 

""‘SftMrd faplr'^tfif sfcrilnf S;n by Dr. Ward Bauder. con- 
cerns the volultlr? withdrawal of individuals age 5° “^ “^er from the 
ce^s cne wAuii y occupations are compared, including farm to non 

fSSwCa » s%. "r;/S.KlSS,“r£f '■ 

r7^L“?i » »5 

SlSh^ltSlIelt Zt and the rate of reduction tends to increase 

“IS; last paper in this section views f ® «hite-collar systems 

of today operating as new types of “®® Irf 

Slegman arUs that the f J;" Inf JhL more in com- 

r "ILteoofeTtfe ro^IrTefel X-lulf ofcfpftions have little 
plwonal sitllf action and rewards from their Jobs, thus leading to a high 
labor turnover in these jobs. 
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Chapter 14 



Anthropological Theory and Industrialism 



James Whittington 



Modern urban, industrial culture can be characterized as largely 
a "work culture" (Anderson, 1964). In our work culture men are judged 
by their will to work and by the efficiency of their work, and we judge 
national cultures in terms of the units of goods and services their labor 
can produce or the amounts of energy their labor force can efficiently 
put to work. This work culture attitude has far-reaching social conse- 
ouences I for example, the important positions of engineer and manage* 
tend to be regarded ahead of the artist and academic scholar, emphasizing 

the relative Importance of these positions. 

Most men who work do not think much about the whys and wherefores 
of work. If they think about work it is usually the work itself that 
shapes the thought; what has to be done and how to do it, and perhaps 
the gains, satisfactions, and frustrations of work. By default, thinking 
about work has been the task of philosophers and others who are usually 
nonworkers. An examination of the literature reveals that most past 
conceptions of work have been directed toward explaining and sanctioning 
an existing social system; i.e. , preparing people for the roles they 
would fill in the traditional order of things. 



James Whittington is Instructor in Sociology at Iowa State UniversiJ:y. 
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Our discussion hopefully will he more scientific than philosophical, 
The aim of science is understanding and prediction rather than * 

cation. Cur discussion will present data and concepts which we helieve 
will enable us to understand and predict some of the ways modern Indus- 
trlallsraLeLs people and their values. We will not concern ourselves 
with the myriad of individual inventions and mechanisms for making worK. 
easier or more efficient, or with the organisational features which shape 
our mechanised environment and accelerate our Integration wl en ng 
urbi^n industrial milieus. Eather we will be concerned with eas ways 

of work and ways of thinking about work— which are a prominent part or 

every basic value system, i 

Our North American variant of Western culture and our particular 

system of values regarding work have been evolving continuously for 
centuries, and what seems so ordered, systematic, and natural to mos 
North Americans is the i isult of a long trial-and-error development in 
which a way of work and a way of living with it had to be learned c 
What we have learned is a proclivity for imposing work on ourselves. 

If it were natural for men to work as we do there would be no reason^ 
for the question '»Why does that mad dog of an Englishman go out in the 
noonday sun?” when we sensible natives stay in the shade. 

The great scholar Max Weber has described the intellectual forces 
which generated the value system of modern capitalistic, industrial 
society. This value system, which Wthet designated "the Protestant 
Ethic" has an extremely important place in our imsdern work culture. 

Despite signs of the emergence of an alternate set of values ana 
a decay of the Protestant ethic (as depicted in recent books such as 
Fromm* 8 The Sane Society . Rlesmann*s The Lonely Crowd and Whyte s 
The Organization Man ) we do not feel that the basic value system de- 
scribed by Weber~haii been completely eroded. Rather, significant 
elements of the Protestant ethic system remain firmly entrenched in 
our culture as determinants of individual and group behavior. North 
American business, industry, and politics particularly, are controlled 
by middle-class Americans of a senior generation, most of whom share 

the values of the Protestant ethic. , „ ,.i,« 

Weber's analysis is important because it analyzes in detail tne 
elements and processes which produced a set of values at least com- 
patible with, and perhaps responsible for, the development of our 
capitalistic economic system. Of even greater importance is the fact 
that Weber emphasizes the role of ideas, in history. Weber, an econo- 
mist himself, rejected a sterile economic deterrainist approach and 
showed how ideas in the supernatural realm— ideas of the nature of God 
and man, of heaven and hell, of grace and damnation— could generate 
other ideas concerning work and leisure, money and time, saving and 



This way of thinking about work, whether we call it the Protestant 
ethic or not, is usually assumed by North Americans to be universal, 
innate, or human nature, and people who do not share our values 
regarded as lazy. This is an error of Ignorance; only a little probing 
into the history of American culture could reveal that this way of 
thinking and this way of life is recent, came into full flower in the 
northern American colonies, and spread westward with our Public school 
system. North Americans grow up with the understanding that success 
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bss to be worked for and that each individual is responsible for his own 
success. The doctrine of “root, hog, or die” implies that the North 
American is supposed to be willing and able to do his own rooting. Xt 
became deeply ingrained in our outlook on life that a man must work 
and know how to work, and if he did neither, it was his own fault. 

Often the slogan for American foreign aid- "’'know"how“— expresses just 
this thought} we are missionaries for systematic and disciplined work 
which is motivated by an inner consciousness that work is somehow good, 
Americans are not famous for their tolerance and understanding of other 
value systems, and this provincialism usually stems from just such 
ethnocentric misconceptions about “human nature.” One of the contribu- 
tions of anthropology has been to increase understanding and tolerance 
for other cultures. This is particularly important at this time when 
American industry is becoming increasingly oriented toward the world 
market and manufacturing branches are being established in i^reign 
countries. These foreign production facilities will usually have 
North American supervisory and management personnel who will be imple- 
menting policy formulated in the United States by North Americans, 

The framework of development usually includes industrialization as a 
goal. Modern industrialization is generally thought of as simply the 
application of western techniques to production. We can assume, I 
think, that the values of the Protestant ethic will influence some of 
the policies designed for foreign industry, and that traditional value 
systems will find themselves in conflict with North American work cul- 
ture values . 

We may think of the development of an industrial work culture as 
“rationalization”} i.e#, the striving for necessary order and efficiency. 

Some see this as dehumanizing, since rationalized work is concerned with 
performance and detached from the individual, his personality, and other 
nonwork factors. Max Weber, in his book The Theory_of Social an d Ec^osjo 
Organization , has pointed out the differences between industrial and pre- 
industrial forms of administration, with industrial organization meaning 
rational and impersonal administration. Industrialism is now becoming 
global, and a rational work ethic will increasingly find itself in con- 
flict with different traditional ways and values concerning work. Some 
analysts (e.g., Anderson) would suggest that there can be no compromise 
between the rational pressing for more efficient performance and the 
operation of magic, nepotism, class and caste systems, and other cultural 
syster . that interfere with production. Others predict changes in 
institutions} e.g., Theadore Caplow (The Sociolo gy of Work, 1954, pp. 249ft; 
speaks of the “incompatibility” between traditional forms of the 
the modern organization of work. That certain kinds of behavior an t e 
values that produce them are incongruent with industrialism *^®y true. 

That they disappear or be restricted to the nonwork spheres of life is 
perhaps desirable. However, the theorists who predict complete rational- 
ization in every case of industrialism seem swayed by formalistic defini- 
tions rather than by the empirical data available. A more realistic 
approach to the problem of conflict between rationalization of work and 
different traditional value systems would lead ua to different conclusions. 
Several models have been proposed to characterize the processes which 
take place when different sociocultural systems come into contact. Despite 
their differences all these models have several points in common. Generally 




they in4icete that out of Initial conmet ana 

systems of beliaviot and values ^j^at is? acculturation is 

from either of the previously aation than annihilation and survival 

„«,te a proceaa L^act^trenef Sate^tre^^^^^^ conflict 

o£ the fittest. We should expect then new systems 

between the industrial rational «“tk culture and dti ^ 

tures rather than complete domination and replication 

industrialism, «««„« ^uRtiflpd bv the empirical evi- 

That this viewpoint is cor ,iau<»ionmfent of the Japanese industrial 
dence. An excellent example is t e . , ^ in Japan proceed 

society. Analyses of the ^ outcome of industrialization in that 

generally on the gonial organization and interpersonal rela- 

country has been, “ 0®^ industrialism in the West, 

tions, largely Identical with the outcome or . western rationalism 

Japanese industrial dLinated Japan for raillenia. An exaroina- 

over the feudal ”g"eals this ethnocentric conclusion to 

tion of Japanese social , 4 - ujg recent book The Japanese 

be falcc and misleading. *'’®|fj“;i''areae of Interpersonal relations 

Factory (1959), ®cy® . Hefinition of the nature of the industrial 

and group interaction, in the definition ox cn 

relationship between worker group, the Japanese factory 

and energies quite different from the American fan- 

is a variant of industrialisation mar^hlnes and procedures— have 

tory," It is true that «®®f f bu? the social 

been accepted and integrated into P . ^ impersonal as we consider 

relations of work have not beco^ rational ®“/”P®”“®\qiues of a 

the industrial system to requir • 4 «eorDorated with remarkable 

kinship-based social structure have been inc p ^ western in- 

eare and success into the bureaucratic 

dustrialism. Social senL of rLp^^ 

have traditionally been based on a | ^ raoLl relation- 

authority embodied in the ® Japanese industrialism did 

ship has been the ^ 4 favor of impersonal personnel procedures. 

r^^a^rontrfrv thf W aUeed f^tSon'rtratlLship^ecame the model 
TO the contrary, the ideaw^^ relations are based. Foremen are 

"fathers" to the ^“'hers in their gP,^ h^^ subordinates and 

each manager and executive is a £ . . -nj-i „e filial respect and the 

proteges who take the role of ®®“: J^^^q^^nLrL S it Lminate the 
intense personal emotions ®"‘^ ®“itu . g qe^talnly a far cry from 
social relations °f l^tratlvn^industrialism. The 

fa;an:reTare\uu“^^^^ Tinf ofadiLtment and acco^nodation we 

®'’°“'^her«e'«oL'oiSrr"e;amples of the amalgamation of f “ditional 
valuefand procedures. For example Robert Presthus^ describes 



^"Weberian versus Welfare Bureaucracy in f ®d“ioMl Society," 
Aan.<niaftrative Science Quarterly , Vol. 6, No. 1 (ISblJ. 
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a Turkish public entcupuisc cousnitted to public adraiuistifatioii but in 
pi^actice operating with the traditional ideas of status f tisJCi worki 
etc# Using western concepts, the course of Banagefflent is not predict» 
able# 

This preliminary discussion has, we hope, served to make one point 
clear? Industrialism around the world is not likely to be a replication 
of the western rational approach to work, but rather will be some new 
system based on selective adoption and adaptation of new elements# This 
should not be remarkable 5 it would be more remarkable if any people were 
able to suddenly put aside their past, their customs and habits of mind, 
and successfully and permanently accept a totally new social apparatus. 
This conclusion has obvious policy implications. Instead of attempting 
to make other cultures over in the image derived from western industri- 
alism, our concern should be directed toward the identification of basic 
elements in the pre-eKisting social system and with the problems of 
conflict likely to arise when new systems of work are introduced in the 
conteKt of older relationships. All our data indicate that a transition 
to industrialism can be accomplished most effectively when the changes 
are based on and grow out of the patterns of social interaction previ- 
ously existing in the society. 

Let us now proceed to apply these concepts and conclusions to 
actual situations. We propose to examine the areas of conflict between 
our North American work culture values and the basic value system of 
Latin America, This seems relevant since Latin America is rapidly 
urbanizing and industrializing, is strongly influenced by the United 
States , and has a value system sufficiently different from our own to 
create problems for any program of industrialization that proceeds on 
the assumption that the western model is the only possible one# 

It is legitimate to ask “Does Latin America exist?” The twenty 
republics have great obvious differences in geography, population, 
resources, history, etc., and each country has identifiable regional 
“flavor.” However, this is the “American” part of Latin America. We 
are interested in the “Latin” part; i.e. the basic values derived from 
a Mediterranean heritage and shared by most of the people in Latin 
America. This question has many ramifications, but most observers 
agree on a certain set of basic values common to the “middle strata 
of Latin America peoples; it is with these peoples and their values 
that we will be concerned. 

This notably leaves out the numerous Indian populations; includxng 
them would make our analysis much too long. However, we should mention 
some data that are significant. Beate R. Salz^ studied the work atti- 
tudes of Ecuadorian Indians and found little congruence with industrial 
work attitudes. Despite the fact that the Indians worked continuously, 
there was little inner motivation to work, Anderson ,3 discussing these 
data, says “This would be disturbed if and when industry entered the 



^“The Human Element in Industrialization” in Economic^Developmei^ 
and Culture Change , Vol. 4, No. 1, Pt. 2 (1955). 

3 

Dimensions of Work, p, 11. 




scenes the two systems of work cannot live together. The clock-regulated 
Stria! way of work would prevail.” Industry has not „ 

area to test this generalization. Data from a case of 
industriallLti^^^ doubt on this dogma, just as the Japanese exam- 

ple did. Among these Maya Indians , accoimnodations evolved without plan 
fhrough . ^ocLs of trlol ana error over 
Indians have kept their cultural integrity and 
products made by these Japanese and Guatemalan plants ar , 

Virtually indistinguishable from their “f 

parts of the world, but the sociax relations of work ar- extremely 

diffewnt.^^^edy^g in this part of the discussion will be to exOTine the 

significant elements of the work-oriented Protestant ethic 
vaSes and the basic values of Latin America culture. We will look for 
strong differences in the values relating to social ^ 

we have seen that machines and technology can be accepted and integrated 
with greater ease than interpersonal relations can ^a changed. ^Wn^will 

concern ourselves with possible areas of confl c , value 

gruence will not cause problems. For example Latin Americans value 
Kism-they want to live in cities, find urbanism desirable and do 

not suffer so much from alienation and anonymity in city 

The Protestant work ethic is built around the concept of salvation. 
Life and work are a means toward attaining that end and Suid y 
precepts of individualism, asceticism, and perhaps most ^®P°ttaat of 
all. continuous, systematic labor. We will examine then the conception 
of the individual, of asceticism and transcendental ' ’ 

time and leisure as they appear in the two cultures. *®®“ 
aware of many of the aspects of North American culture, most of our 
attention will be directed toward describing the Latin toeriem^ 
tioRS. These ideas and attitudes do not sound like the values of, tne 
average North American, and they are not. 

Individualism vs. fersonaligm 

Both North America and Latin America place high value on individu- 
ality and "the person." The use of very 

Spanish, and Portuguese tends to obscure the profound di««snces be 
tween their actual meanings in the different cultures. The di«srences 
are something like this: In the Protestant ethic “edition a Mn is 
directly responsible for his own fortunes both in “^® S 

afterworld; the burden of obligation for salvation rests squa F 
the individual. A man is individualistic because he feels it incum 
bent upon himself to take personal responsibility for his e=“ons sine 
he cannot rely on periodic absolution by officials of the church. After 

rte Intellectual developments ® f 

revolutions , the North American credo included the ^ 

of opportunity. Each individual supposedly had equal tights and 



^Manning Nash, Machine Age Maya . American Anthropological Association 
Memoir 87. 
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opportunities, and persons are considered socially equal# Any individual 
who claims to he unique must demonstrate achievements or a socially ap- 

^ North Americans claim to place a high value on the 

most often this can he better translated as a respect for the individual s 

life and liberty rather than for his unique qualities as a person# 

In Latin American culture the emphasis upon individualism is quite 

different. Although most Latin Americans give lip Ladi- 

of social equality (due to participating in the same intellectual tradl 
tion that produced the French Kevolution), their underlying values emphasize 
the inherent uniqueness of each individual. That is, the individual is 

valued, and values himself, precisely because he is tmiaue 

anyone else# Bach person merits, and expects, respect because of his unique 

inner self. The inner self is usually designated in Spanish as 

espiritu; this generates misunderstandings because Americans 

as ''soul” or "spirit,” and we are less accustomed to speaking of a living 

person as having a soul or spirit#. The idea that *each‘‘person ^rits 

for his inner worth and integrity does not hinder the recognition of social 

position or hierarchy. Each person is assumed to have ^ certain end^ent 

of dignity, honor, and worth which merits res»^ect from others ano which n 

must safeguard at all cost. Whatever his social position, |.the 

can has a sense of inner dignity# The Ecuadorian writer . 

observes an "exaltation of the I, which does not perceive^ itself as a unit 

in a group# . . #Fride and dignidad are exaggerated. A Mexican writer 

depicts his people as "not gregarious, but individualistic, and often 

lacking the spirit of collaboration. # # •" 

tL emphasis on personalismo means that words and actions intepreted 
as insults to the individual's inner worth may be highly explosive in their 
effects. For this reason social customs include elaborate precautionary 
measures of ceremonial politeness which are in constant use as a buffer. 

It is obvious that American individualism which considers everyone 
of equal worth is quite different from the Latin American conception. 

Latin Americans are not likely to respond to an industrial system which 
attempts to "depersonalize" them. They will, we think, continue to demand 

treatment as distinct individuals. As Oscar notes for 

the Latin American is likely to quit his job if he does not respect his 

supervisor or find himself respected as an individual. 

Various types of admired personalities are derived from the high 
values attached to personal integrity, ieaders in every categop are 
able to function because they represent in their 

inner qualities each person feels in himself and would like to manifest 
if he had the talent. Leaders are thus projective imaps of the qualities 
admired by the culture. This is in contrast with North American rational 

and pragmatic procedures. 

Fersonal confidence in Latin America is 
mate friends and kinsmen. Impersonal confidence of the kind * 

as a customer toward the salesman of a large reputable corporation, 
not exist as a general pattern. To get anything done often 
personal touch," which may have little to do with competence. A person is 
simpAtico who can generate this confidence! if he cannot ha will remain 

^°'®'^The*key^to the Latin American as an individual is bound up in , 

respetar . This is perhaps the most Important work in Spanish for understanding 









Latin American culture. Without mutual respect, 

if “xtSe aie i^ossible. Fespect ^ f itf 

of the impersonal, rational, bureaucratic kind, rather, the opposite l 

the esse* 



Asceticisis vs, Aes thetieigm 



The f rotestant ethie was an ascetic one which rationed the 

and controUed the profits of lahor. Money and lu^ry were 
aa«ti«</9/i 4n idleness as the^ loost likely would* A ®an was ascetic in hi 
f e ff tiS af S feef ^e Ms life's actions were evidence of hi. worth. 

.rpS:.; t. •"•Sir; 

nence and pushec love, enjoy^t, and ple^urc f this 

artificial penance as the price of redemption* It is easy -4- 

attitude fits industrialism--in the discipline of tte modem 

time for idleness and therefore no opportunity to sin. Even tMug ^ 
industrialism has allowed Worth Americans to 
from their work, the if ‘“‘hf mfSf ff t^^^ 

learning to use leisure naturally t^umny. av humanitariitti impulses, 

work enterprise, which has no place for love, humor, or humanitarian impuis , 

pushes these to the nonwork spheres of ^ •_ „f <rr«at 

?he Latin American by contrast feels hfself .f f ,f “^he 

strong emotions, and when one feels m ffiitacf at thl 

Latin American will express his feelings on »if ^f ‘ ®L 

sStMt occasion. This has led to characterization of the f«f 

f n as a person of passion who may not do things ®f °f f » “ f "f i°i„„ 
logic or klculation. He may often act according to 

of under the urge of strong feeling. He may act u^er the ® °^f 

unique inner spirit, of ij«|- ®>e Latin ^'J®f f dlroMd 

self not only as a person of passion and feeling hut ^ P 

eo aesthf ic f techiSolo^ but doubt that 

::rcLlSf5u MS dest^rS fir 

rhr“af:r“fLf Loused ly Lat -f LixaL M — 

on utilitarian^ m and ‘ ^f^LLurf Ld LtL md f cmstLt in- 

irtemt LIhfvLuerorLLhetio pursuits. These vafes make life worth- 
living for many Latin Americans, and any attempt to deal with them must 

take p^ritivelLue for feeling and emotionialism has a negative aspect 

of «^i aM roLiCwhich must hi avfded ®r fokm whe^ poss hie 

Many Latin Americans become quite restlCTS f m mother iL 

Z are quite likely to leave home, family. tM roLd L 

cale and begin anew. The most frequent ®’'PJf ff 1 “prtssiMi to much 
fiestas which occur throughout the year. Fiestas give expressim to me 

that is basic to the Latin American character, and not the ..ea f. 

to escaoo from routine and ennui* ^ «*•/» 

if is well known that Latin Americans scorn “““f is 

aensitive about the symbolic effects of being °bse«ed “0^^’ 

however, a gross libel to call them lazy or if °l®“t; 1i„tf 

habitually expend enormous amounts of personal energy on things they 
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consider valuable, necessary, or interesting. But working just for the 
sake of keeping busy is not regarded as necessarily a good thing, and 
idleness in itself is not regarded as inworal. 

This attitude has deep roots in Mediterranean culture, De Grazia, 
in his book Of Tiroe, Work, and Leisure (1962) , describes the viewpoint 
held by the ancient Greeks and Romans. This viewpoint persists in 
Mediterranean culture today and in Batin America, it is a set of atti 
tudes based upon the notion of the gentleman-'citizen. The gentleman 
has his obligations to the conwunity, but labor is not one of them. 

Indeed he might lose status if he does manual work. Manual labor is 
performed for the gentleman by lesser people. Work is thought to bru* 
talize the mind and make man unfit for the expression of higher emotions. 
Even our own conception has initially placed work on man as a penance or 
punishment for sin, and only recently has labor been recognized as a 
blessing or a necessity which has great moral and social compensations 
and which can bring joy and satisfaction and even salvation. 

Batin American culture is shaped also by a strong sense of fatalism. 
This attitude has many expressions, but most important for our discussion 
is the sense of resignation to fate which leads to a tendency to deter 
the search constructive solutions to problems. Failure and the psy- 
chological effects of failure are different in Batin America. Since most 
things are God*s will, failure is due to fate and is not the person s 
fault. This lack of personal blame reduces the inner motivation to work 

for success. 

These are some of the basic values, rapidly sketched, which shape 
the outlook of the middle strata of Batin Merican peoples. They sug- 
gest the background of traditional culture from which this ; ^pidly 
urbanizing and industrializing area is facing the problems of culture 
change. We suggest that these are the ways of looking at life and 
human nature which imjst somehow come to terms with the demands of 
rationalism, and that there will emerge a new cultural integration 
which will allow Batin Americans to accept industrialism without con- 
verting to the dominant values of our work culture. 
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Soclolcigiciil Theory? Changliig Conceptions of Work 



Harry Cohen 



It the hc#t of tiae#, it was the worst of times, it was the 
sm o£ ^fisdomt it was the age of foolishness,.. .it was the season or 
li^t. it the memtm of Darkness, it was the spring of 
was tSae winter of d^air, we had everything before us, we had 
aotMi^ licfore mp we were all going direct to Heaven, we are all 

®oisg direct tlie other way.^ , , * « , « nv.« 

Tw yagf C&arles Dickens began his book A Tale, o^ SS. .^ssSS.* 

hodk vim written id»out two societies many years ago. let with 
aU. tiie year* that have oassed, m^y things have remained the sa^. 
Hie Itewdi saying, ”1Ihe more things change the more they remain the 
jaane,** still mpllesm Ki^t now we live’ in the best of in 

relatiott to i^«sidance of material goods. We have wonderful products 
of aH isclnding air-conditioners, electric lights, hot fflid 

cold zuoains water, cars, and many others. These are the best of 
f 4 mmm ^ life in. lit fsct, we live better than the kings of years 

jjyjjO did. . j 

lere X shall discuss a theory related to social character and 
conceptions of work that will help explain how it is that 



^Charles l^cSietts, A Tale of Two Cities. . 
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we achieved these best of tiroes. However, we also live 
of tiroes, because along with the ^ny 

benefits we also have a high suicide rate, high levels ot anxiety an« 
tension, and the need for 

hiehlv sold drugs on the ^erican roarket after aspirin, ^Hic.^ ^ 
type of roild tranquilizer in itself. These and other °f 

difficulty reported daily in the press and elsewhere show spiritual 
'Vors^of throes” the »best of tiroes” age of roaterial abundance. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how changing conceptions of 

fork rrelatL to oLial character have Xed to the beat °f 

to the worst of tinea. The theoretical tLt of DavW^*^ 

explain a very complex aet of ® fl^Ac book 

Rieeman and hia aaaoclatea aa preaented in their now olaaaio 00 

” ^Miman^ta to know how aocietiea aeem to 

character they need in order to aurvive. How ^yhat a 

aocial character developed in yeara paat gave a work ethic ao deeper 

ately needed to meet the growing L if that 

social character is changing in our ?S\ nf Ltv? tod 
this aee of affluence has also brought high levels of anxiety? tod 

Hat hla toifto to wlth conception! of work? toawera <=° these ques- 
tions comprise David Riesman's work, and are the main subject of 

’’“’’"krst let us specify what is ^ant by Social 

character is not the character of individuals. Social 

an average character, the character of roany taken together. We °a 

takTirljerage of the =haracter of the toerican people^^^^ 
this with that of people in the Soviet Union. We can tak th 
average character of one generation and compare it to anotner, 

•(a ubflt we roean by soc ial character. 

Riesman asks: Why is it that ®*=f ® f begirhis 

social character that they need in order to ® 

analysis he selects the population variable as the ^ 

from all the others operative 

atn realizing Quite well that in a social system all are hiS”**-/ 

intekelated ato interdependent, ^Irf ‘ Thref idLl 

ture he arbitrarily selects one variable from the others. Three id a 

types of societies are specified, each with a specific configur 

ftf^flttributes and each with a predominant social character. These ar 

pLcto on rdiSafcalled the -'S" curve of population growth, because 



p-feaman Nathan Glazer, Revel Denney, The Lonely Crowd* New 
Haven- faLTiv^kS f^s! 1961. The theoretical scheme presented 

to this f per derives Lorn this book, but many of the value 
f d'prob!e^ areas delindted especially 

Professor Riesman and associates should not Dear response / 



these. 
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with some imagination the stages of population growth resemble the 
letter "S.” (See Fig. 35JI) The first stage, the Stage One society, 
is also called a high growth potential society.* , , ^ , 

In such a society the growth potential is very high the popu- 
lation is small. These societies comprise the bottom P^rt of ® 

on the diagram. Although the population if smll, it 
stable over time. The birth rate is very high but the death rate is 
also very high which leads to relative stability in size over time. 

But the potential for growth is there should the death rate 

Stage One groups are folk-type peoples whom anthropologists wou* 
likely study. Such people look back into tradition because bheir 
problL is one of subsistence. Life is harsh. The 
limited. Death lurks everywhere, but the stork is ever bringing new 
mouths to feed. Thus there is no sustenance to support nor time tor 
the specialization of occupations that we have in , 

society. There is little time for contemplation, little time for and 
too much risk in scientific escperiroentation. Should the experi^nt in 
new hunting techniques, new ioo<i*^sathering techniques, or such f^^^ 
then people starve. If any segment of such a so^ety decided t° 
knowlLge instead of food, some would not eat. , 
most efficient for such a situation is one 

the tried and true methods and ways of life of the past. This is called 
a direction toward traditional ways of doing things . 

directed type of social character. In such a society the of 

hard labor and the many mistakes that were made in i^e past led to a 
type of survival of the fittest in cultural ways. Thus these people 
look to what their forefathers did. A symbol of this type of social 
character is a tribal mask passed down from year to year, put on by 

generation after generation. » rm,*„ 

Mericans are often dismayed when dealing with such fronps. ^ey 
bring technological knowledge through the Peace Corps or J.n other w y 
to such tradition-directed peoples and find that often these Pfople 
are not willing to adopt the new technology. However, we ^"“®^ 

stand that these people cannot take the risk of failure. 
affluence adopt a new idea and it succeeds in increasing yields we are 
even more affluent. If there is a failure we lean back on our 
funds, food, production, and such. But in the subsistence economy the 
price of failure is starvation and disaster. There is no surplus to 
bail them out. Hence they stick to the tried and true ways, oven if 
they are inefficient. They cannot and usually do not gamble on 
methods; hence they cannot progress to the point of 
support specialized occupations and would allow even newer if®®® 
entL into the productive capacity. Therefore they stick with 
tion while we talk »progre8s” and science and It. 

rail against these people because we do not understand them, but 
reasons for their resistance to change are clear and quit® 

Many times the tradition-directed societies remain stable, but 
sometimes they ao change. Here they move to a Stag® Jw® 8°^^ 
the "S" curve of population growth, the portion of the curve moving 
upward dramatically but in a short period of time. This stage is 
called that of transitional growth . Perhaps a genius was “ 

such a tradition-directed society. We might a°t have a 
of this but we can imagine a genius of Einstein-like 
a tradition-directed society who might make the connection between a 
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pit he threw away while eating and the little plant growing later in 
the same spot# This connection between pit aud tree, tried several 
other times with the same results, is really the domestication of plants 
and can lead to more food at the same time that the old ways of hunting 
and gathering are still practiced. This may lead to a food surplus and 
an increasing population supported by the extra food. Or perhaps medi- 
cal personnel might leave drugs to be used with traditional witch-doctor 
paraphernalia. This might cause a decrease in the death rate. But the 
birth rate remains high so the population zooms upward in the form of a 
population explosion. This is indeed an explosion because it is not 
based on a progression such as two plus two equals four, and four plus 
four equals eight, and eight plus eight equals sixteen. Instead it is a 
geometric-type progress; on where two times two equals four, and four 
times four equals sixteen, and so on. This occurs because the excess 
population have children who in turn have children, all with large 
numbers of progeny who will also reproduce large numbers of progeny. 

The problem of how to support such a growing population is severe and 
such people cannot rely on tradition. If they do the death rate rises 
through starvation privation, and the society is back again to a Stage 
One level. How is the exploding population to be fed? Clothed? 

Housed? 

The problem becomes a work problem. How can people be taught to 
adopt new ways of thinking about work so they will produce what the 
population needs for support? The old ways of unspecialized work are no 
longer sufficient for the booming population. The old tradition of work- 
ing and then having a fiesta is no longer suitable when every day brings 
an increasing number of mouths to feed. A work ethic of what Riesroan 
calls the inner-directed type or what Max Weber called the Protestant 
ethic^ develops to goad people into work in and of themselves, through 
guilt over relaxation and through conscience as well. The Protestant 
ethic, a work ethic, comes about as a result of several factors. The 
first is the matter of predestination in Protestantism. People do not 
know if they are going to go to heaven or to hell, but people want to 
know. As a result of this, in an unanticipated consequence, people 
begin to look for visible signs of success— things that can be seen and 
touched. One can see his bank account grow, watch a business grow, and 
watch sales grow. One can see the quantity produced at work. All this 
presses toward a work ethic because it is through hard work that such 
successes can be attained. In addition, we have the development of 
saving and thrift where excess funds can be plowed back into the busi- 
ness. This leads to expansion of businesses and productive capacity of 
all types, exactly what the exploding population requires to meet their 
desperate needs for food and products of all kinds. In addition, such 
people are often nervous about predestination and are looking for signs 
of success that will prove to them that they are one of the elect, 
that is, that heaven and not hell will be their end. We know nervous 
people are forever doing things with their hands and trying to fill time 



^Max Weber, The Protestant Rthic and the Spirit o f Capitalism, New 
York! Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958 (first published by Weber in the 
original version in 1904) . 
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to forget their tensions# Such people often calm their nerves 

wLk! which again presses toward a work ethic. Furthermore, such people 

see their work not only as work but as a ”callit^, 

only man* 8 work on earth but also God*s work. What ^®bter J. 

TL to an inner-driven work ethic? tod again this ® 

that the Staee Two society needs to support itself. Such an 

directed society needs people with the* our^frontLr 

of social character who are willing to open another acre 

people did in the United States, and then another acre, moving further 

Seat, opening and cultivating fam lands, of tof ' 

building towns, factories, and the like to support _ 

.rowing population. Our pioneer ancestors worked and worked hard. They 
were not and could not be satisfied with just enough for their own 
families, and this of course allowed the growth, of our entire society 

“ ”ii I a, ... ..... .. 

but of the Protestant ethic which developed from it in a 

Lpated consequences. This led to a spirit of capitalism and hard work 

thL built the Western world. This work ethic is not only 

business but is part of science as well. We have 

scientist who works into the late hours of the night because he is 

driven to work not from outside but from within. This to sci 

tific advance which again provides help in the support of the needs of 

the grov 7 ing population. The important thing here in relation to social 

character and societal needs is that we do not have ° 

work, but people want to do so in and of themselves. Another JAipor* 
tant poin/is that this was not a preplanned result by the ^ . 

ProLLantism. Certain demands of the religion as well as other societal 
Lctors led to a work ethic that became part of' the onlture so that even 
those who were not Protestant eventually came to be Pushed the same way. 

Teachers spread such a work ethic after having J* 

themselves. Success stories in books, Benjatdn Franklin s ®^®°^^tions 
about a stitch in time that saves nine, and the like also spread the 
ethic. And once again this is exactly what was needed by the society. 

In the Soviet Union this needed work drive from within 
through Communism as a "religion." Those who were not pushed from with- 
in, such as tradition-directed peasants, were forced from 
as in forced labor camps; and the Russians too thereby came to s^PP®’^^ 
their crowing population. Therefore, Russia in its time and way a 
Unitad^States in its time and way developed work ethics which served to 

support the demands of growing populations. - - 

^ In such a society then people work hard. This bewmes part 

culture and the hard worker is viewed as* a Soo^ «of work 

are passed down to children and to others , and those who 
feel guilty in and of themselves. Guilt is the mechanism that keeps 
people at their work. Guilt is an inner mechanism. 
army but the guilty conscience punishes an 

f^ laziness. And if a man is lazy and does not feel guilty, then ser- 
mons and Insults are hurled at him as well as* hate stares 
ostracism, which either make him work or throw 

we also have the economic whip of hunger as an additional constraint 
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toward work#^ Those who do not work do not eatf nor do their children 
eat— 'Which makes people feel hungry in the case of the former > hungry 
and guilty in the case of the latter# Thus people learn that work is 
imperative# 

Our ’’the bigger the better” slogans are the artifacts of such a 
Stage Two work ethic. Why really should ’’bigger” make ’’better”? 

Si^e in itself often creates problems of all sorts. The bigger school 
does not always provide quality education; in fact, its very size often 
makes this goal unattainable# The biggest city is not always the best 
in any way# Yet, for a Stage Two society, the bigger the city, the 
better the booming population can be housed. The bigger the factory, 
the more that can be employed and the more produced to meet the needs 
of the exploding population# The larger the farms, the more^^food we 
have to feed the hungry people and their growing families. The 
bigger the better” reflects the needs of the Stage Two society. These 
are the people who want to see their plants expand. These are the 
people who see the expansion of the business as a sign of success in 
the calling. This is the very kind of social character needed in 

order to keep such a society alive. 

The symbol of the tradition-directed Stage One society was a 
mask passed down from generation to generation. Fear of being shamed 
and the threat of starvation were the mechanisms that kept people 
conforming to the old ways of life. The symbol of the Stage Two, 
inner- di re cted> work-oriented society is thet of a gyroscope whicn 
twists and turns to keep on course. Here the course is hard work, 
and guilt is the mechanism of conformity attached to the gyroscope, 
making it effective. 

We do not end our analysis here because times are still changing. 
In these days some societies, including the United States, have moved 
into an other— directed ethic, a Stage Three society, located on our 
curve of population growth near the top of the ”S * ” Here we ^ 
very large population but one which shows signs of leveling off and of 
future decline in number. This is called the £tage of, incipient 
decline, meaning that the decline is not yet here but there are_ cer- 
taiiTsisns of it in the leveling of the population curve from the zoom 
upward of the population explosion to the more gradual upward slope at 

the top of the ”S.” , . , . ^ ^ j 

In the inner-directed society there is a very high birth rate and 

a lowered death rate, so the population of course zooms upward in 
number. However, over time the very same ways of thinking (medical and 
other technology for example) that led to the rapid decrease of the 
death rate then are applied to the birth rate. In our very day in our 
very society we are currently developing and using more and more effec- 
tive birth control devices* In addition, children are no longer of t e 
same value in terms of work need. When there was an open frontier. 



^See Edward H. Carr, The Hew Society . Bostons Beacon Press, 1957, 
pp. 40-60. The term "economic whip” is aptly used in the title of his 

third chapter. 
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cM.Xdren were of value aa extra ^g„^^^e^a’labM eu^ly and a labor 

dren could be uaed to tend the ^d L economic eupport in old 

force in addition to a comfort In ^ “Lecla^^^^^ theae 

age. With many children T/Lee iLd availa- 

^‘’m^'^larspace^^a “''h work^ ^ because 

Of ov=dinS 

from the houaehold (which meana tha _ birth rate begina to drop. 

srr..r»st r‘ « “ b» 

uf?? 4 rate over time, with poaalbilitiea for an actual de- 

“^?ni if n^y^rSe futu«! At the aame time, however, the production 
clin€^ in ninnijer xii cne xui»ui j- <?taee Three society is 

rate remaina ®„ga not one of I work ethic and produc- 

levellng off. Here “®“°” %j,e oroblem ia one of buying the 

tlon but one of ?®gtg productive expanaion built in aa 

rSdV5S*ti!m.“« “o> • !“*"£“ 

sr. s s»‘?..SuSv 

”S.» What would happen if withLt^ 

flrma would retrench, people S! fewf W b^ If the th«ef 

bm“drrrrLiof ifd chaLef are atrong that our 
li I f ftfof rollapae’if thia f X^rfirter- 

change in aocial character cornea nipnonre ’leaa intereated in produc- 
ested in work but more intereated in pleaa«e. leaa lnte«^^^ is bought 

tion but more intereated in conaumpti^. ^^e 

^tf^h^hf^ercaild the' fun ethic. f “=* “lg“r 

aumption ethic 

character directed not toward the buying, what they are having, 

people~to what they are doing, «hat they are etc. We 

what they think, what they aay, „g Jolng ia making the 

want to do what other people do. ibid^what they are dow 

■•Good Ufe" through buying and accumulating P'f "®*® Ld our 

. ai." ’.STiS; bSptt, tt. 

happiness is rooted i j „ *.t,o ^nb^oroducing to meet the demand 

hundreda of l^e^fonirtheae^workera earn by aat- 

isfying and o^her Lrkers in all segmeLs of the economy, 

duction of other li^ ana ocn „„ new products Introduced 

S'™ .. i.™, .ju ti,™ .j.« ........1 

A peraon of f ^e needff the other-directed type are 

on what he doea not truly example, ia not aufficient if 

different. A closet full of do ^ 44 :forp»nt tvoes of clothes. What 

the Btylea change and other a. ®'®' "®jf ,Lj.gg. t(,e Inner-directed stage is 
would appear as a waste of money and clothes in th^inne^ Anxieiv 

exactly what is now needed *=°.’'®®P us, and such ia the mechanism 

about what other people do, what they think ot us, ana sue 
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that makes us want to buy so we can, othef pe^e'^'' 

If a sense of true commonality and community is lacking with other^^ P _ 

today-'-and this is the nature of our* society with a J^rge _ _ P 

near neople but lonely, a "lonely crowd” as Riesroan refers to ir xn 
his^book tLlp and content««tLn*we are anxiety^-stricken to at least prove 

r.ur-:r Sit-' srr. f « 

SSs «°bS,“evef if^fhave^'to^^orS^^^ jobs^we do not^see 

as a "calling" in order to make money to' pay for 8 °°^® kept at wrk 

houffht and to buy* other products. Thus we are xepc ac wt»t«v 

ss bS:: A. si'-ss s„ l . .=»Si. “• 

over and above subsistence needs, which requires money, which in turn re 

^'*^’^'’since°we do not know people deeply but only look to superf icial ities 

and external symbols, we become Ifc ocber ^rk is 

ducts owned, but really we are alienated from them. In addition, w 
less fulfilling since it is only a means to an ®"d, that is a method ^f^^ 
earning money to buy things . Hence we are alienated f " i *. are 

ai«..tlon md TOfc.r .b».t 

bTS'A «s SU "Oh, «■. ■ ,;r 

meaning s way to earn ^ that's^reallv living!" 

son about a party and he might perx up and say, ™n, ° 

'fhis is how the other-directed, fun-directed populace 

the effects of this new ethic are sometimes not quite as fun-oriented 

^Anornt^problem of the change from a work to a consumer and 8 “" J^blc 
is that of a "characterological struggle"; that is, a struggle or co 
soSaf cLrlcfers. Evely person does not change 
do social groups evidence the same rate of change. For 
arc still upper-management groups which* are imbued ® ^ 

faced with a work force that is increasingly interested in the 

"Good Life" which includes much money but hmce"tLre 

onr» evil Such aroups hold contradictory views of life and hence tnere 

Jfwhaf can L Llled a value conflict; often neither side “"d«®bands the 

behavior of the other, and called thf "Snoiltion gap" 

and sometimes even as bad. Much of what is » oconlc arc 

is also such a struggle between character types, tony P®®Pj® 

,,*.411 4«i>>ii<sd with the Protestant work ethic, but tncir cnxxaruu m 5 
SS; 22 to b. of tb. oth.t^ i:^.^,;y _;;.;;CT;; 

hence there is misunderstanding, conflict, and alienation 

°^^^^There are some people caught within the change and 
an orSinrprJnciple"^ theL lives. These become f 
often^evL aliLated from their own selves as »®11 “ f “Pfeei 
Such people, having been imbued with the- inner-directed f J 

guilty when not j‘^h%cc’^f,!i° on vlety-atricken when they 

Me gSlt-ridden whL consuming, spending heavily, and having fun. Yet 




Fig. 15.2. 



f reduction and Productive Btpansion as 
Related to the *'S** Curve of Population Growth 
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th&v are mnietystvicken when working and still see others having fun. ^ey 
are^guilt-ridden when tVy copiously spend their hard-earned money | anxiety- 
wlisn tlisy ^0 not l)uy whnt otliots hsvot -i 4 ^ 4 r 4 ^et 

^toaomologicaX .iruggle ia alao '’f 

popula^wheu opening busineasea in 

ace irfjued with the work ethis have conflict anf the liS The 

Dooulation when they set up inner-directed work rules and the llxe. ine 
characterological struggle is evident in other areas too. For example, 
S:1e:« tS be folllwlng in the footatepa J**® "f 
alao ahowlng aigna of itoving to the 

rt t-mitT 4 n ♦•iip statB Two society. Hence we find the Reu cninese Ciaxiniiis 
that Buaaia haa loat ita revolutionary' (read "work") teal and haa ali^ec 
itaelf with the United Statea and ita decadence 

ertic) . Euaaia claina that the Red Chineae are irrational, ^e Soviet 

Union is increasingly interested in consumer 8®®J® ®“®i, 

Hence, despite the issue of communioB versus capitalism, the 

are in social character becoming like the Americans. To *® 

faced with a population explosion and using Marxism as a religion to 

transform the nation from tradition-direction ®°„^®^®’^"?^®®®*^°“ “ 

means of national survival, this is a sell-out. ”®®f'^®®® „ithin 

conflicts between manager and worker , older and younger g_ - , ^ 

people, and between societies and nations cm lead to much misery, he , 

Lother evidence for "worst of times with *® ^®®‘ Weber in 

Another problem was forecast long ^y the oociologi|t to Weber in 

his book The Protestant Ethic and th e Spirit of Capitalism . This 



another paper in this series Profesoor Whittington has argued that 
the American often misunderstands members of different cultures because 
concSTof work differ. He proposes that many American businessman are 
work-«iented and time-conscious whereas other peoples my ^ ™5® tie^ 
directed in life-etyles and conceptions of work and eucb. My po 
Spe«f affirst reLing to be contradictory to his, ®^®®® 
that the United States is changing to a fun-oriented, other directec yp 
of society^ replacing the work ethic. However, type 

:hlMd bf inciw to engag; i®l®"8-torm business contact^^^^^ 
oeoSe L other natlona are atill inclined to hold the work ethic. Their 
children and wives are more inclined to be changing to the °*=*'®;"^J®®®?®'^ 
approach. The characterological struggle is the problem ^“® , 

executive's own family as well as within his business dealing 
hotter societies. What we could predict is no narrowing of the dlf.er- 
MOM in world-view in the near future as tradition-directed P®°Pl®® 
inner-directed. The reason for this is tnat American “?®®8®®^®J ^ 

could he expected during the same time to become ”®'® ®g^®g"ggj®® gf 

tvoe which will Still lead to conflict and confusion between peoples ot 
SfLrenf culturea; not to speak of the remaining differences of language 

and culture. 

Seber, og.. cit. 
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prot>Xe» of nothing less than human and personal freedom. The Good Life 
notwithstanding, many people are so caught up with the 
they have less fun than might appear from only 

Th4 live through and with "things." When without "things" that other people 
have th^ become anxiety-stricken and feel miserable and left out. Hence 
these people erode their strength, their dignity, their own selves, at 
jobs they hate, in order to surround themselves with consumer objects, and 
thereby to prove their belonging. However, th^ still are, as Mesm^ s 
bosk title indicates, "lonely crowds." I^eir relationship is through things 
and objects, not really through people; hence they must be lonely and aliena- 
ted, all the while proving "belonging" and "togetherness by buying what other 
people buy, living as they do, etc., without ever asking, Do I ^ally. want to 
live this way? Is this really ml Do these things give me pleasure? Or do 
they force me into behavior which does not gratify me?" Truly as Ej^rson 
has said, "things are in the saddle and ride mankind. The need to bi^ be- 
gins to lead us, instead of we ourselves deciding what we shall ^^^y* what 
we need, how we shall live, and the like. Hence the issue is one of per- 
sonal freedom.® Max Weber saw this over 60 years ago when he wrote at the 

end of his book? 



In Baxter* s view the care for external goods should 
only lie on the shoulders of the "saint like a light 
cloak, which can be thrown aside at any moment.* 

But fate decreed that the cloak should become an 
iron cage.^ 

For the other-directed type it is not enough to surround himself with 
objects, goods, etc. only when he can easily get them, but he mu jS t have 
these or he is anxiety-stricken. Unlike the person who can enjoy products 
but can throw them aside at any moment, the other-directed type must have 
the products others do or his entire attachment to self and society is 



^See Erich Fromm’s writings for excellent analyses of such issues. See 
for exai^le his books, The Sane Society and Man for Himself, available in 
varied editions Including paperback. 

®This is a problem not only of the inner-directed stage. The person 
issued with the work ethic is alienated from his work, his products, and 
his own self when forced to work at any job just to avoid starvation, 
out fiading himself end his place In life at work that meets his individu*** 
ality, creativity, and spontaneity; in short, where a man is forced to work 
at a job that he cannot perceive as his particular **calling. We shall 
turn to this point again in this paper when quoting from Max Weber s work. 

^Weber, on. cit . . p. 181. The reference to Baxter i cited from his 
Sn'tttCs* Everlasting Rest . Chap . xii (no further information is given in 

Weber’s citation). 
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3sh^<nesa0 Utiss oeopl# iiot quite es free as they think# They are in 
sm laa^e#”* TSpeir needl to he like others and have what others have canno 

be ae monene. Thus these "needs" It^rison them into life- 

tf fs ptgrcffiSjtFS oif ss if fclisy wsifc in sn ixon cngs# 

teSilS S Sr^l of the American "Good Life" truly become Iron cages. 

sea ia face do not even find their masculinity and male-power residing 
witbia Ommelres; it resides instead in the horsepower and status-power 

of auto^hiXa# 

If tim ®otoisohilo is our iron cage, transforming whole cities to meet 
its me^, rraffiwformins the entire "Good Life" into ® 

televisloo is o«r wooden coffin# It is no longer a 

or wlthmt it, li^t-cloak style, hut it is a cage-coffin that people mint 
isMw&m wmst frat^, tenth-rate programming or not# And as the cars, tele- 
visi^^. and tise like are hought, so does the American economy survive, ana 
so ilo workers hy the thousands earn money to huy the products th^ SP.g f, have, 
lu3C0io^-£ype or not, iron-cage style, in order to he like everyone 
foible todigr feifl they must have these products in order to he 
^to fit; to have a least a superficial sense of f ® 

real relatafeess, Tmm things or the lack of them provides a sense of 

selfhood mdi- am evitiluations of self as 800 ^ or had, 

or failisrc, fee-iM or not# We are provided a sense of identity through 

oLdui.ts a^ through mimicry of others. We k^w who 

5far that we evaluate others? through the products owned. However, even 
is ta c f- e hocmt-tfses we casnot always have what we have been taught to need# 
13 »ai we suffer m i^ianation from self— what is called an 
A sMwe of wor^, a place in life, and such are rooted in 
easHBSsife misElcry of others in life-styles. If we cannot have what others 
do hecacse of poverty or other problems, we then are crushed and have 

wltM& m to sustain us. In other words, identity for many today 
is products, not within one’s own self. If the products are not 

as ®®od as otliersi hare, we suffer a crisis of our own identity. But if 
the pjwdects are not re^Iy "us," meeting our truS.> deep needs, then we 
suffer a prohflm of identity and alienation too. Even when we do and can 
f ^tr r ism. emm of constsaption and product ownership, even when we do 
0tse entire life ^Etd moral styles to meet the tyranny of others an 
do,, thM:, have, etc., we still often become alienated from self 
Because «« msw fhe patterns of others hut erode our own uniqueness, 

spontseeity, drives, will, dignity, and the like by so conform^ 

im# m hate found products hut have lost our om selves. 

Ukx Wtmr com m in os another problem in his prophetic words at the 
of hook. The frotestant Ethic and th e Spirit of Capitaliam; 

For of the last stage of this cultural development, it 
®«g?it well he truly said? "Specialists without spirit, 
without heart; this nullity imagines tnat 
ifc Itifip n of civiXizfitloii novox bsfox© 

acMe?«d#"^^^ 

fkm jioiBit is, as ^eher tells uss "The Puritan wanted to work in a 



^Ihid. , p- 182 . Peher does not specify the source of the quotation. 
I haiie hicerd ir said that It comes from Schiller. 
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calling; we are forced to do Thcs in the Boderri work world-starting 

with the intier-airested insn who eeald not find hii calling but was forced 
work at jobs he hated in order to eat, until the present day where people 
view the thought of a calling as ''square*' but still work at spe- 

cialized, minute, segmented, routinized Jobs— specialists we are, bu* Witn- 
out spirit* Watch inost people at work and see how spiritless they sre— 
the sullen student, rhe mechanic who returns your car in as bad a condition 
as when you first brought it, apachefcie clerk who does not know where 
anything is and does not care so find out, the bureaucrats who shift your 
problem from person to person listlessly trying to pass the buck, the 
hundreds of thousands of glum faces at machine jobs everywhere, faces 
light up only when conversing or joking with a colleague or at the thought 
of vacation- time. However, we ha^rc* also become sensualists without heart# 

On vacation people aim for sensualism, but without heart and without soul, 
as we say in popular parlance, meaning really dshamanizsd behavior patterns'. 
Consumption, fun, and such ate to give us pleasure, but still many engage 
in such sensualistis pleasure without heart# Note the bored faces watch- 
ing television, the listless on aimless Sunday drives, the half- 

hearted attempts at being "jolly" epitomized by the forced laughter in ti^ 
with that of the canned laughtei of television Our new playboys, special- 
ists in the "Good Life," the epitome of success in terms of life-style as 
portrayed in the Holly woed ideal and transmitted to the population, are also 
sensualists ^ Their "pads" are well supplied with the "goodies or our 
technological civilization 5 the money flows like water (and so does the 
wine) I and the women who fall for all of this end up being sexually used, 
as objftcfcSf blit without wltbodt without emotion wi thou 

love, without true relatcdness# It is sensualism only to pass the time, 
"killing time," to avoid being "bored to death.' Note also the death 
themes here. Work in such a society^ than becomes spiritless, a to 

an end (money) , and there is no pleasure in the work as such* me money 
then buys the "Good Life" and all of its products so people can become 
sensualists through things, in ways the opinion leaders do, through peop e 
used as things, and thus they become heartless too. 

In all of this coiffiBotion there are some good-natured souls who stiix 
want to "help people." These people, in conjunction with government pro- 
grams and funds, then try to train and even to retrain the hard-core un- 
employed, ghetto dwellers, etc* However, once trained they are shipped 
off to the jobs they were trained for— to become spiritless at highly 
specialized, dull, boring tasks which these people may visualize, and not 
too wrongly either, as degrading. Then wc wonder why so many backslide 
into their former street-corner, lazy days* The point I am trying to 
make here is that we try to make these people over into our cwn image, 
for their sake of coarse, but since we h^ve closed our own minds to our 
own plight we try to make these people into what, we are, the specialists 
Without .pirit," so they can earfi money fot the "Good Life" in order to 
join us in the "iron cage of external goods," and to become sensualists 
without heart." When they rebel, we think are "no good. If we 
could better adjust jobs so they would have some sense of mission, a 
"calling" over and above mere money-making, and provide more truly 
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productive work and leiaure*»time outlets, we might find that these people 
themselves would he more enthusiastic about being trained and retrained and 
would backslide the less once trained* Nevertheless, in the same way that 
we have been socialized toward other-direction and the constraints of the 
Stage Three society, that is, through life-adjustment teachings in school 
(how to adjust to the other-directed society by being like others, etc*), 
through movies and advertisements that create needs for products that 
billions of people managed to live quite well without over the generations 
(color television, stereo record-players, etc#)— in the same way do the 
lower classes learn the same lessons# We learn that work is an evil to 
be avoided, but if we must work it is for money only to buy the "Good 
Life#" Can we expect the lower classes to learn any differently, espe- 
cially if any money they can earn' at work is only minimal anyway? It is 
no wonder that we find urban rioters looting stores and gleefully carry- 
ing off radios, televisions, clothes, and such. The bureaucrat who uses 
every scheme possible to do as little work as possible, the lazy student 
who will not do assignments but will cheat on exams to pass, and every 
lazy worker throughout the nation are looking only for money— or in the 
case of students for grades to get a good job, which means much money for 
little work. With the money more^ stolen than earned they then buy pro- 
ducts and are called respectable# Some rioters do not work and only loot 
for the products they have learned to need in "iron cage" style, and these 
are called criminal# 

I do not point a finger of scorn at any of these types. It is better 
to understand all of these forms of behavior than to scorn and condemn. 

If we would want fewer specialists without spirit, fewer sensualists with- 
out heart, fewer rioters and looters, fewer lazy workers and cheating 
students, we had better start repairing the basic structure of our society# 
Our economists must devise schemes so our society will not crack under the 
onslaughts of depression if people become less adjusted and more autono- 
mous— that is doing less what everyone else is doing solely to be like 
others— and being instead more spontaneous," unique, creative, and free, 
working at tasks and playing in ways that people truly want and need as 
real people, each person in his own special way. Our psychologists and 
sociologists must help rebuild and repair the system that made things 
important and people secondary. We must return the "self" and produc- 
tivity, the "calling" if you wish, and true human-to-human relatedness 
back to human kind— and not mediated by and through products we are 
taught to "need," because firms have consumer" goods spewing forth at a 
Stage Two pace in a Stage Three population curve. Our anthropologists 
must run, not walk, to all those societies adopting the American techno- 
logical society haphazardly and warn them of the problems that will come 
with it, and help them to pick and choose" the bast of times, eliminating 
the worst of times. And we had better work* up solutions rapidly, because 
though we as scholars can stay in a place', the times change. Automation, 
for example, promises to create economic, social, and psychological up- 
heavals of the most fantastic order. Our Stage Three society may require 
that people purchase, but in our present* scheme* of things we need money to 
do so, and most have to work for it. What” will happen if automation makes 
people lose jobs so they do not have the money* to purchase the products 
they have so successfully been taught to need "iron cage" fashion? 

There is the story of the union leader* who was taken through a new 

automated automobile plant by the manager. The manager gloated over the 

* 
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number of people replaced by the machines^ He ashed the union not 

without a trace of sarcasm, "Now who is' going to Join your union. ^ refer-- 
ring to the machines that were now making cars without the help or the tor- 
mer workers. '*But who is going to buy your’ cars?” responded the union 

There are many issues and questions that time does not permit me to go 
into here. What is the evidence for the aiienntion referred to here so 
many tiroes? What solutions are there for the problems mentioned, now do 
people become imbued with the new social character (only a limited number 
of methods such as advertising have been' mentioned here)? How does my 
usage of Riesroan*s scheme differ from his ' own* usage? These and other 
issues are important. We have at this conference* the types of scholarly 
personnel that ought to be grappling with" these* issues, here and else- 
where. This paper only skims the surface, attempting to tie these Issues 
into a theoretical framework for purposes of" a" common language of dis- 
course and for clarity. Hopefully, this paper", if nothing more, has 
helped you to understand the nature of our social changes, the relation 
of these to the world of work, and the need for some action to solve some 
of the problems that come with these. Let us work to reduce these worst 
of times,” so we can have a society that can truly enjoy the best of 

times . ” 
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Chapt«r 16 



Modes of Labor Force Withdrawal; The Older Citizen 



Ward W. Bauder 



Why study the end of the work career? -Apparently this is a question 
:hat has not been asked very frequently by social scientists because there 
ire few recorded studies. Students of American society have concentrated 
their attention on the first half of the life cycle. This no doubt reflects 
the preponderance of youth in the population through most of 
the youth emphasis which still characterizes American society. “®“®ver, as 
advances in medical science and nutrition have larger an 

proportions of the population well into the second half of the cycle, inter 
est in the adjustment problems of the second half have increased. . 

Emphasis on youth and the adjustment problems of youth produced grwth 
or development types of explanations of the changes that occur in the lit 
of an individual over time. When we began to look at the adjustment prob- 
iLs of the second half of the life cycle it was natural to look to devel- 
opment theories for explanations. Implicit in much of our 
literature is the idea that every individual has at least the potential to 
expend his social world indefinitely until death takes 

More recently attention has been given to changes in the 
of the life cycle which appear to be the opposite of growth and develop n , 



Ward Bauder is U.S. Department of Agriculture Collaborator and 
Dcpa!?mLf of Lral So;iclogy, Ccrnsll Inivsrsity. the time this paps 
was delivered, the author was USDA Collaborator, Department of Sociology, 
Iowa State University. 
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and a theory caXXed diaengagement has been .y^XoSoaf 

disengagement is described as a process of sociaX ane psyc^^ 

withdrawaX from active engagement with society, enter active 

process of engagement which occurs for the young as they enter active 

participation, ^ ®''®“eLrtinf was 

tlonshins. One of the objectives of the research I am reporting was 
to tQstthQ relative %ralidity of these alternative 

Several other considerations influenced ^ 

5s.=\f.s-.r/Ku SIS s.ss= rsf 

A second was to learn something about how withdrawal ma/ l - 

®'*^"®jhrLrpwdicrof withdrawal from work roles ^ 

retirement from the labor force. Census “ff ®f gyidLt from 

occurs at different ages for different foLris much 

the fact that the proportions of older “S" ^ JhLs- foreLmpXe, 

higher in some sectors of the population ®^®" “^ban or rural 

hichar in the rural farm population than in tne uroan or i 
it is .N ^ National data on the age structure 

nonfarm population (Fig. io.i;. mzxon&i. ® present 

of the labor force in different occupations also show ®J P‘®®®"® 

there are concentrations of older workers in certain occupations. 
OecupaHrarwith high concentrations of older people are 
toTrira? thil urLn. for cKample, although “ 

in retail trade are not especially rural occupations, they are more 

rural than the labor force generally. P®!?“f“ 22 °Lrcent for 

in this catessory had rural residences compared with 22 percent 
:?1 „»Lnn» In ?hriator force. Their relative ruralneas is reflected 
In chair aee structure. Among retail trade managers, proprietors, an 
Jffi=?aL!1o percer;err:vlr 45 in 1960 compared to 39 percent of 

'’Sugls'^tL^most e^clukvely rur.l of all °®®“P®®f ®“‘®' 
cories ln*1960, 60 percent of all farm operators were 45 or older 
fltid l4*oGrccnt were 65 or older. In contrast, among operatives— a 

over 45 and only 2.4 percent were over 65. A part of «®®®^““®f “^u- 
is due to a difference in rate of entrance of young r r-ohlre 

patioLrcategoiy. but some is due to a tendency among farmers to retire 

® if any^Sae we felt there was sufficient general evidence of differ- 
ences in rLifeLnt patterns to justify including ®"‘ 

in the study. We obtained complete interviews from 359 farmers, 335 f - 

ify woS 467 owner merchants, 388 salaried P"*®®®^?“^* ®"tef L 
flf-Syed professional workers. The samples were self-weighted or 

additive within occupational groups but not between groups . 



^Elaine Cummings and William E. Henry, Growing O ld, Free Press 
Glencoe, 111., 1957. 
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Iowa is au appropriate XooaXe for a study of oXder workers because 
a large proportion of the nonmetropolitan raale labor force of 
is in the 50-and-oXder group. The same wouXd appty ^ Kras as, 
and the Pakotas and to a iesser extent to Minnesota, Missouri, and IX-iirais. 

AXthough we did not know for certain, we suspected that 
fyins withdrawaX begin to ceeur as earXy as age 50. Tnerefore, we inoXuded 
Re popSation tf be sampX ed aXX men 5C and older who eouXd be ^oooribed 

as aetiW engaged in a job. We were of ‘ euSiXity 

but some of our analysis suggested that lowering the age of sample eligibility 

to 45 would have yielded more complete information on withdrawal. 

Z luo expeited that withdrawal experiences would not only differ among 
occupations but that they might vary in communities of ^-fferent sizes. Th 
fore, we interviewed in communities of three size groups: 2,500 to 4,999, 

5,000 to 7,499i and 7,500 to 9,999 population. 

Areas of activity other than work, such as visiting and formal sooi 
participation, were included in the interviews, but I will limit my discus- 

RR:"bviou; measures of withdrawal are the measures of time spent 
on the job— hours per week and weeks per year. Since there are major ^iffer- 
races in the degree to which time on the job is fixed by 
questions on various content items which may provide alternativ w y 
ducing work involvement in oases where individual ability to the tim 

spent on the job is restricted. Use of the concept disengagement with refer- 
erae to the work actja^ities of older men assumes that involvement in a job 
does not remain at a oo.-istar.t level from the beginning to the 
erage individual's career, but fluctuates in a cyclical ““"“ with an inere 
in involvement during the early years of Che career and a tapering off during 
the later years. A cyclic trend may not describe equally we.l a.l occupations 
or aU klndr^f work fctivities. vlv example, the degree of institutionaliza- 
tLn of certain job characteristics, such as the length of the work week. 
Influences the degree of compliance to a cyclic^ pattern. J 

workers work a 40-bour week with two weeks of vacation almost from the day they 

start a full-time job until the day they retire* 



GENERAL PICTURE OF STABILITY 

The first impression from the data is one of great stability. We were 
studying men who are well established in their work. T. e mec an o'inee 

years in their present job was 19, and the median numoer 

age 40 was only 2. The later end of the career cyc-e is a period . 

stability, but the degree of stability was somewhat greater than we a 

the study design was longitudinal it included plans to reinterview 
the sample as frequently as once a year to docume. t all important i 

work roles. Responses in the first set of interviews to questions 
changes experienced during the past ten 

the next five years convinced us that it would not be necessary 

view that often. We found, for example, that a majority of men in all five 

occupational groups had made no changes during the past ten 

they anticipate any changes during the next five years in 9 of 

of their work roles (Table 16 . 1). The exceptions were the two measures of 

time spent on the job, but one-third or more reported no change in these. 









Table 16.1. Changes in Degree of Labor Force Attachment 



Occupational Group 



PMf 



a 

e • «* 

Occupational Role Farmers 


Factory 

Workers 


Merchants 


Professional 

Salaried 


Professional 

Self-employed 


Hours /week 


33,1 


32.9 


33.5 


45,8 


33,4 


Weeks /year 


63,4 


32.4 


48.4 


55.7 


50.8 


% physical 


72.9 


80.2 


57.5 


66.3 


82.5 


7. management 


75.3 


75.5 


63.1 


56.7 


79.6 


7. clerical 


mm 


63.6 


77.3 


26.6 




7# principal 


75.2 


71.1 


61.1 


53.7 


80.2 


Freedom to choose 
hours/day 


93.3 

c 


73.7 


83.8 


75.8 


92.9 


weeks /year 


94,9 


77,3 


85.8 


79.1 


94.0 


hours of the day 


93.0 


77.0 


83.0 


78,8 


93.7 


° 7. ph^yfsical 


95,6 


77.7 


85.8 


82.5 


94.9 


clerical & principal 
7. management 


95,6 


77.7 


85.8 


82.5 


94,9 




Data indicate percent of workers making no change in occupational role over 
15-year period. 
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Table 16, 2# Kedian Hours per Week by Occupation md Age Group 



Age ‘3roup 



Occupation Group 


50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75+ 


Total 


Farmers 


65#8 


65.1 


60.4 


54,5 


50.5 


50.0 


62.1 


Factory workers 


41*0 


40.9 


40.8 


40.9 


4^2*0 


40.5 


40.9 


Merchants 


60.3 


60.4 


54.8 


58.8 


48.4 


45.2 


60.0 


Professional 

salaried 


50.9 


50.4 


49.0 


44.7 


40.7 


44.0 


50.2 


Professional 

self-employed 


55.4 


50.7 


45.0 


46.3 


48.3 


45.5 


50.2 
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There are three ways of inferring cr measuring change over time# The 
first and most frequently used (fceca*»?ge it is the cheapest in terms of 
data gathering) invop/es cress *sectlonal analysis# By comparing siimil- 
taneous ohser’/ations of persons of different ages you mice inferences 
about the asseciation s£ age wish another ehsracteristis. Sjcn infer- 
ences. hvweirerj, assume that differences in a particular cnaracter-.st*c 
Between persons of difforsnt ages are predictive of changes teat occur 
in the life cyole of any tne person# This ©ay not aiways be true# I 
especially my not hold in a study such as the one X am reporting here 
because cf age selectivity in the sanpUng procedure. Older men who 
were retired were sot included in the sample i thus the o«der men of our 
sfi®p?.e are not representative ^of the total popuiaticr* of sen in t..eir 
age group f and the data reflsct this bias# In this caset the bras is 
in the direst 1 ot 4 of as underestimste evange# Eetired nan omitte 
fro« the sample had, by def*.nitlGn, reduced their work activities sub - 
stastiall?# T"*'us any evidence of reducticn anong those stl*i worK-ng 
is aost certainly an underee 'limatc cs change for the entire age group# 

A second method of measuring cha^'.ge involves ashing people to 
recall i^tat changes they have esperienred cret a specific period of 
dim, and a third is to ©csai^i infcirmticn fre© the same sample at 
different points in tise by repeated interviews. We nope so nave the 
latter before this study is completed, but sr tnis point in t*iafi.^ we 

only have the first two kin^*8 of data. 

Table 16 #2 presents the cross *secricraX evidence c* change in 
the surlier of hours worked per week with advar eing age. Note, that for 
all occupational groups e/.cept factory workers, the median hours worked 
per week decreases with advancing age. ::he stable work week for fac- 
tory workers is evidence of fc*’e high degree of mstituticsalf.iaticn of 
the work week in ©*nufactuci^#i inaustries# 

CSMiGE m H0JES WORIXD PER WEEK 

By asking about change In hours wor*ced per week during two periods 
in the past— the past 5 years (T-5 tc T-) and the 5 years prlcr to that 
(T-10 to T-5)— and about anticipated chinge in the na^t 5 years to i. 
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we got information &hoi.t the direction if not the amount of change for 
three 5»year tine periods. We combined the ii? formation for each of the 
three periods in such a way that :«he data are descriptive of the experi- 
ences of all persenfi in a specific age bracket at the time the change 
occurred (regardless of presenu age). Xc illustrate, responses regarding 
changes in the period T-5 to I- for persons 60-65 years old at the time 
of the interview describe changes that occurred during the same period 
in the life cycle for these men as responses regarding changes in the 
period T-10 to T-5 for persons 64 to 65. These in turn described the 
same period in the life cycle as respenses regarding anticlpsted change 
for persons 50-54 years old at the time of the interview. S’igure lb. 2 
shows graphically the manner in which the data for these three periods 



were combined, . , 

The trend lines in Figure 16.3 represent net prepertions of the men 

in each contrived age greup reporting either an increase or a decrease 
in the hours worked per week. Since ioz most activities the isajor-ty re 
ported no change, the data in Figure U-.i represent charge among the mi- 
nority that did report a change. 
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I6,~f Net propgrtlott changing hours worked per week by direction 
of the change, by median age at the time the change occured, 
and by occupation for two time periods, t-10, to and 
T-10 to T+5, 
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Two things can he inferred from these charts, first, the ieeation 
of trend of lines with reference to the zero or no net change l*tte indi- 
cat@s the diieectioa of genet^al cuXtuuel fcire&dsj iteti if elX points sre 
below the line this iseans that the proportions decreasing an activity 
outweigh the proportion increasing in all age groups. Secondly, the 
slope of the line from left to right is a rough measure of the rate of 

withdrawal associated with aging. . , j At 

The downward slope of trend lines in four of the five charts indi- 
cstos thsf^ tho picoportioRs ds^srossing tiw© on tho Job iscuoasod ipoistivo 
to the proportions increasing tiiae spent on the job as we move 
younger to older age groups. This is viewed as evidence of withdrawal 
and supports the conclusions fro® the cross-sectional data that men in 
these four occupational groups do tend to reduce the time spent on the 
job during a period of time prior to full retirement. Among factory 
workers, however, there is no evidence of withdrawal either in the cross- 
sectional data or in the change data presented in figure It .3. 

The reversal of direction of the trend lines for farmers , merchants , 
and salaried professionals at age 49 and 54, respectively, is viewed as 
a rough indication ef the average age at which withdrawal begins, or the 
pivotal point in the cycle of engagement-disengagement. 

In all five charts the net proportions are all minuses} i.e., at 
all ages more men were reducing their work week than were increasing 
their work week. This suggests the conclusion that a general shift to 
a shorter week was occurring in these occupations , but since for one 
occupational group, self-employed professional, there was no reversal 
or turnaround, had we obtained information on changes that occurred 
before age 40 for this group the line might have crossed the zero point. 
Only if we assume that net changes for younger self-employed professional 
men were also negative can we conclude that a cultural decline h^s been 
occurring. Data from the Manpower Report of the f resident . provide 

some external evidence on this point, but it is conflicting evidence and 
the occupational groups do not match our groups very well. Table C-8 on 
page 255 of this report shows that for production or acnsupervisory 
workers on the payrolls of selected industries (this is the category roost 
comparable to our factory worker category) the gross annual average hours 
worked per week during the period 1947-66 increased frem 40.4 to 41.4, 
while the average work week for nonsupervisory workers in retail trade 
declined from 41.0 to 35.9. 

You are perhaps wondering why there are two lines on each of the 
charts. The double line beginning at age 54 is there because two sepa- 
rate calculations were used in combining the data for the three different 
5-year periods. Since there are good reasons for not combining informa- 
tion about what has happened in the past with anticipations of what will 
happen in the future, one calculation cembined only the data for the two 
recall periods and the other combined the data for all three periods. 

The shorter line represents the former and the longer line the latter 
calculation. The discrepancy between them is a rough measure of disagree- 
ment between past and anticipated experience. 



^U.S. Dept, of Labor Manpower Report of the President, Superintendent 
of Documents, GPO, Apr. 1967. 
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The reversal in direction of net ehange «fc the upper end of the age 
scale for each of the four occupations reporting withdrawal suggests the 
possibility that persons who remain active in occupational roles beyond 
a certain age (age 79 for these men) are different from the other* Though 
the net change is still in the direction of less time on the job, the pro- 
portion reporting declines decreases relative to the proportion reporting 
increases after that age. 

These men may constitute a group that either cannot afford to retire 
or that places a very high value on remaining active or both. It also may 
be that some who find it necessary to continue work to be assured of a 
living find themselves forced to increase the hours worked to offset de- 
clining labor productivity, 

WEEKS WORKED FER YEAR 

If one wants to reduce his time on the job, an alternative to reducing 
the number of hours worked per week is to reduce the number of weeks worked 
per year, i#e, , to take more vacation. For self-employed persons decisions 
regarding how much vacation to take are voluntary, but for wage and salary 
workers they are limited by company policy. Nevertheless, factory workers 
may choose to prolong the time between jobs, or the salaried professional 
may choose not to take some of the vacation he has coming to him or to 
take another job during his vacation period. 

Vacations were least frequent among farmers, A majority (70 percent) 
of the farmers in our sample said they worked all 52 weeks of the year. 

Only about half as many (37 percent) merchants took no vacations; and 18 
percent of the self-employed professionals, 12 percent of the salaried 
professionals , and only 10 percent of the factory workers took no vaca- 
1*10110 1 

The proportion taking vacations varied with age, but not on a linear 
pattern. The trend in proportions of farmers and professional people taking 
vacations increased between ages 50 and 64 but decreased after age 64 
(Table 16,3). This supports the suggestion made earlier that some men who 
continue to work beyond 65 may do so either out of necessity or a very 
strong cortanitment to work. The opposite trends occurred, however, with 
merchants • 

The freedom of factory workers to alter vacation time is apparently 
restricted in imich the same way as their freedom to alter the hours they 
work per week. As a consequence, older workers were no more likely to 
take vacations than the younger men. In fact, older factory workers were 
somewhat less likely to take vacations than younger factory workers, 

CHANGE IN WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR 

Charts in Figure 16.4 showing the direction of change in weeks worked 
per year reveal the same contrast between factory workers and the other 
four occupational groups as were noted in the chart for direction of change 
in hours worked per week. There is no indication of withdrawal effects 
among workers in the other occupations. However, if we smooth the curve for 
data combining the three 5-year periods we get some indication of slope. 

This suggests that factory workers at least aspire to more vacation time as 
they got older. 






Table 16.3. Proportion of Men Working 52 Weeks per Year by Occupation and Age Group 
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Table 16 t4# Median Proportion of Physical Work by Occupation and Age Group. 



Age Group 





50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75+ 


Total 


Farmers 


94.8 


95.7 


95.1 


95.2 


95.8 


95.7 


95.3 


Factory workers 


99.3 


99.2 


99.2 


99.3 


99.4 


99.5 


99.3 


Merchants 


51.0 


50.9 


66.5 


33.5 


22.5 


50.5 


50.8 


Salaried 

professionals 


10.1 


20.0 


10.4 


17.0 


10.8 


63.0 


10.8 


Self-employed 

professionals 


50.0 


50.2 


49.5 


50.2 


50.3 


50.1 


50.1 
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Generally there Is more evidence o£ disagreement between what has 
occurred In the past and what Is anticipated In the future ^n t ® ® ® 

change In weeks worked per year than In the data on change 
per week. Specifically more men anticipated a reduction In 
?er year (an Increase In vacation time) than have experienced such a change 
In the past, Hope springs eternal! Among farmers, for example, the changes 
that ha?e br experienced indicate a slight upward trend f " 

tion increat the number of weeks worked per year, i.e., the 
withdrawal has occurred* Addition of anticipatory data, however, pro 
the expected withdrawal trend* 

DIFFERENCES IN NATURE AND COMPOSITION OF WORK ACTIVITIES 

In addition to reducing time on the job, possibilities of adjusting 
the nature and composition of work activities offer the older wor ers 
opportunity to compensate for declining energies. Since physica 
gy levels tend to decline earlier than mental energy levels, one of tne 
most appropriate of these would be a change in the proportxon of wor 

activities that require physical work. 

Although there are marked differences between occupational groups 
in percent of work that was physical, there is little evidence from 
sectional data that changing the amount of 

to advancing age (Table 16 .4). As would be expected, tlie work 

workers was over 99 percent physical. At the other end ’ 

salaried professionals reported that only 11 percent 

physical. Of some Interest Is the fact that the work of self-employed 

professionals was described by the workers themselves as 50 

cal, almost the same as for merchants (51 percent). The work of farm 

was described by this sample of farmers as 95 percent physical. 

Since farmers, merchants, and self-employed professionals are all 
self-employed and presumably have more leeway to alter the conten ° 
work roles^than salaried or wage workers, a logical way for men 
groups to adjust to advancing years would be to reduce the amount of p y 
cal work done by hiring someone else to do it. The age comparison data 
merchants indicate that some of this has occurred, but there is 
of it among farmers and self-employed professionals. Aparently ®^^®^ 
ers adjust to declining physical energies by reducing their work week 
than by changing the distribution of physical versus nonphysical 
is not so surprising when we consider that the opportunity to change the Mx 
of physical and nonphysical work la actually quite h°"i! 

about 5 percent of all the work performed was defined by farm ..oiriB 

cal, and the opportunity to alter this proportion by hiring labor 
family help under existing conditions Is apparently ve^ limited. Further 
more,^slnce many farm tasks require rather special 

years of practice, older farmers may have some reluctance to trust the 

experienced help available to perform such tasks* 

similarly, the composition of work activities of self-employed 

slonals remains constant and appears to offer little t 

ment as the Individual grows older. Among the self-employed only the merchants 
gave evidence of having any opportunity to vary the proportion 
work. The‘ fact that the association between age and proportion of physi 
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Fig* 16*5* Hat proportions clianging ^no percent of tricar wor^ 
per year by direction of change, by median age at 
the time the change occurred, and by occupational 
group for the tvro time periods T**10 to and 
T-10 to T+5. 
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woitK flWrOng RicJTcliflnfcs is soinswlist cyjrstic rcfiGCtj vflristions in th© 
content of the merchant role in communities.- of different size. 

« 

CHANGE IN PERCENI OF PHXSICAL WORK 

The trend lines in Figure 1^6,5 suggest that reduction in the 
proportion of job activities requiring physical exertion is character- 
istic of older men in all five occupational groups. However, the 
amount of net change associated with ®g® and therefore indicative of 
withdrawal is relatively small. ' 

Pivotal points are also very difficult to establish, indicating 
that withdrawal from physical activities tands to. begin earlier in the 
life of individuals than does withdrawal as measured by time spent on 
the job. This is especially true for merchants and professional workers. 
For farmers recall data indicate no withdra.wal; in fact, recall data 
indicate an increase in proportion of physical work with advancing age, 
but addition of anticipation data suggests that age 49 is the pivotal 
point. This agrees with the data for both measures of time spent on 
the job. 

The fact that 99 percent of the work of factory workers is physi- 
cal severely limits their opportunity to adjust the proportions of work 
that is physical; yet factory workers apparently feel they do have some 
opportunity to reduce the proportion of their physical work as they get 
older. Net proportions experiencing or anticipating this opportunity 
ranged from about 2 percent for 54-year-olds to about 10 percent for 
those 69 or older. 

DIVISION OF WORK ROLES AMONG MANAGEMENT, CLERICAL, AND GTHEK ACTIVITIES 

Another way to adjust to advancing age is to change the mix of man- 
agement, record-keeping, and other activities performed in fulfilling the 
occupational role. Although similar, this is not the same as the divi- 
sion between physical and nonphysical. Cross-sectional comparisons are 
presented in Table 16.5. 

Again it is obvious that factory workers have very limited oppor- 
tunity to vary the mix of occupational activities. Roughly 99 percent 
of their time was spent in the principal activity of their job which 
did not involve record-keeping or decision-mhking of the management type. 
Farmers also saw their work as offering very limited opportunity for 
varying work roles. On the average they defined only about 9 percent • 
of their activities as management or clerical, and these proportions 
were remarkably stable throughout the age range. 

Merchants and the professional classes defined their work roles 
as including more management and record-keeping activities , but age 
group comparisons indicate no systematic change in the mix of these ac- 
tivities in the work role as the men get older. 

Change in percent of work that is management, clerical, or principal 

Figures 16 .6, 16 li 7, and 16.8 should be considered together. Ques- 
tions were asked about changes in the proportional division of all activi- 
ties into one of the three categories; management, clerical, and other. 
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Table 16«5» Median FroposJtisn of Work Thao Is Hanage^nt, Clerical 
or Other Activities, by Occupational and Age Group 



Age Group 



50-5^ 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75+ Total 



Farroer; manageffient 


5o9 


5e5 


5.8 


5.4 


5 7 


5*6 


5.7 


clerical 




3.2 


3.3 


2*9 


3.0 


2.7 


2*9 


other 


90 #5 


90.9 


90.6 


93.1 


90 1 


90.8 


90.7 


Factory workers; 


manageisent 


0.7 


0.6 


0 7 


0.6 


0.6 


5*56 


0,6 


clerical 


0.8 


0,8 


0.8 


0.7 


0*5 


0.5 


0.8 


other 


99.2 


99.3 


99.2 


99.4 


99.4 


95.5 


99.2 


Merchants ; 


aanagesent 


25.8 


25.6 


25 4 


30.5 


40,5 


20.5 


25.7 


clerical 


8.0 


10*4 


10.4 


10.4 


10,5 


5,8 


10.2 


other 


60*2 


57.5 


65.2 


60*1 


50.3 


75,2 


60.2 


Salaried professional; 


sanagement 


20*2 


20«6 


20.1 


25.0 


15.3 


32.0 


20.3 


clerical 


10.6 


10,4 


10*2 


10.8 


17*0 


5,5 


10.5 


other 


67.0 


64*0 


70.3 


50,8 


45,0 


75.5 


65*3 


Self-eiaployed professional; 


managefflent 


10*3 


10.4 


10.1 


10.2 


10*3 


10.4 


10.3 


clerical 


5*1 


10.0 


5 4 


10.1 


10.7 


5.6 


5.9 


other 


80.7 


80«7 


85.6 


80,6 


80.4 


80.3 


80,7 
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Therefore, the proportion of activities in one cntesory is a function 

of the proportion in the other two. ^ ^ 

Division of work activities into management , clerical , and other 
was based on #*he assumption that the careers of some men £om a cyclical 
pattern of involvement in management versus other roles. This is illus* 
trated by a theoretical model known as the agricultural ladder, at one 
ti®e popular aioong agricultural economlsta# fhis model held thai a 
typical career sequence for farmers involved a gradual increase in the 
management role and a correiponding decrease in other activities through 
the various sequential steps in a farming career, from hired-man status 
which has little or no management responsibility through the tenant- 
farmer stage to the owner-operator stage and finally to landlord stage 
which is predominately a management role. It is not hard to imagine a 
similar process for merchants and perhaps to a lesser extent tor self- 
employed professionals. This hypothetical pattern assumes an age-related 
pattern of change in personal preferences for different occupational roles 
and, therefore, would be most evident in the career patterns of self- 
employed persons^ The organization of work roles in the job situations 
for waee or salaried workers, factory workers, and salaried professionals 
allows less personal freedom of choice, but since individuals in wage an 
salary positions reflect the same personal and cultural urges that produce 
such a cyclical pattern, institutional arrangements may reflect some rec- 
ognition of it. ^ ^ «« 

Clerical work was included on the assumption that it provides an 

alternative to the principal activity which may have some attraction for 
the older person, particularly if the principal activity involves strenu- 
ous physical exertion. It may even constitute a substitute for the Mn- 
agement role where institutional regulations severely limit opportunity 
to expand the management role. 

The responses of farmers appear to give little support to the 
assumption basic to the agricultural ladder model (Fig. lo.6)« 
lines for recall data certainly do not support itj in fact they ^dicate 
a slight decline iu. management involvement with advancing age. Only when 
the combined recall and anticipation data are considered is there any 
evidence of a shift to greater management involvement in the later years. 
Tills disagreement between recall of actual experience and anticipation 
of future adjustment suggests a conflict between cultural expectations 



and social reality for farmers. 

There is no evidence that clerical activities in any way substitute 
for management a« 5 ng farmers. Trend lines for involvement in clerical 
activities show even less slope than do trend lines for involvement in 

management activities (Fig. 16.7). 

There is even less evidence of a shift to increased proportions of 

management activities in the occupational roles of the other two self- 
employed groups, merchants and self-employed professionals. In fact 
trend lines indicate a decrease in raanagciasnt activities and either a 
decrease or no change in clerical activities with advancing age with a 

compensating increase in other activities. 

Among wage and salary workers, factory workers see their job situa- 
tions as providing some opportunity to increase decision-making or man- 
agement activities and record-keeping as they get older with a corresponding 
decrease in other activities. On the other hand, salaried professionals 
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«ee their worV. situations as invoiving the opposite tpe of shift. In 
fact the pattern of change in the distribution of work -n these th 
types of activities for factory workers ^re closexy resembles t e 
pattern for farmers than that of salaried pro<'essionals , suggesting that 
the important variable here is not saf-eitploytenc versus salary or wage 
work but something else, such as the division of rne occupational role 

into oanageaent and ocher activities. , , ^ m 

It will be recalled that farmers and factory workers compared to 

the other groups parcf Ived their work roles as inelading very small 
proportions of c-anagsient aerivicies. Vet farmers and factory workers 
were more likely than the others to perceive their jobs as allowing an 

increase in roanagesient: with advancing ags. 



FSEEDCH OF CHOICE XH DETERMINING AHO^JNT AND CONTENT OF WORK ACTIVITIES 

Variation in freedom of choice in bow long one works, what hours 
one works, and the distribution of work time among various types of 
activities is priroasily associated with self-employment versus salary 
or wage work. However, it was anticipated that other factors such as 
contact with and relationships to the public would influence freedom 
of choice '"to an extent that var iations would occur among both ®®1*" 
employed and salaried cr wage workers* These variations, where t ey 
exist, offer additional opportunity to adjust work activities as one 



® L was expected, f-cm 95 to 100 percent of the self-employed said 
they either had complete freedom or had some freedom of deteCTination 
on each of the five points on which they were questioned (Table lb. 6). 

The proportions did not vary significantly among items, thus indicating 
that freedom of choice is a generalized factor which applies more or 
less equally to all the choices included in the series. 

A majority of factory workers (between 80 and 90 percent, depending 
on the item) said they had no freedom of choice on any of the five items. 

Salaried professionals, on the other hand, expressed ^with 

dom of choice, and the amount of freedom varied from item to item, with 

regard to the percent of work that was physical! the division between 
management, clerical, and other activities; and the number of hours worked 
oer day* the proportions of salaried professionals expressing complete 
or some freedom of choice closely approached the corresponding properties 
for self-employed persons. With regard to weeks worked per year and which 
hours of the day worked, however, salaried prof esslonals’ were more like the 
factory workers than like the self-employed. 



CHANGE IN FREEDOM TO DETEFillNE CONTENT AND AMOUNT OF OCCUFATICMitt* ACTIVITIES 

(Mestions concerning changes in freedom of choice were asked for each 
of the five itess. Apparently it was not necessary to ask about each item 
separately^ Differences from item to item in trend lines for each occupa^ 
tional group were so slight as to be either imperceptible or barely per- 
centible. Also, interoccupational group differences in patterns were re- 
markably consistent from one item to another. Therefore only one set of 
charts , that for changes in freedom to determine the hours worked per day , 

is presented (Fig. 16 .9). 
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ris» If«fc proportions changing the percent of their worK that is man- 

sgemcnt by direction of change, by median age at the tiMQ the 
change occwed and by occm>ation for the two time periods T-XO 
to and f**XO to T+5* 
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Fig, 167* proportions clianging the percent of their wor^ that is clerical 

hy the direction of change, by median age at the time 
occurred and by occupation for two time periods, 2?-10 to and H**10 

to T+5# 
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Fie 16.8# proportjions changinr, the pcretnt of their worX that is 

or wincipal activity hy direction of change, hy median age at the 
time the change occurred, and hy occupation for two time period#, 
5?«10 to fy and f-lO to 
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Table 16#6. 



Proportions Reporting Complete » Some, or No Freedom 
To De tannine Various Characteristics of Work Activities 



by Occupational Group 



Activity and 
Decree of Freedom 


Farmers 


Factory 

Workers 


Occupational Groun 

Salaried 

Merchants Professional 


Self-employed 

Professionals 


Hmirs/dav — - 


comnlete 


85 


5 


85 


44 


85 


some 


15 


12 


14 


42 


14 


none 


0 


83 


1 


14 


1 


total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


iZ^ear — 




87 


4 


87 


22 


89 




12 


10 


12 


39 


10 


none 


1 


86 


1 


39 


1 


total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


tJh*feti lioiira of dav i i ' ■— 




86 


5 


86 


33 


84 


some 


14 


11 


12 


42 


14 


none 


0 


84 


1 


25 


2 


total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Percent ohvslcal , — - ■ ■ — 


i 

iieYnnlelie 


87 


5 


87 


53 


87 




soBie 


11 


11 


11 


34 


11 




none 


2 


84 


2 


13 


2 




total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





Percent management, 
clerical or other 



comolete 


88 


5 


89 


53 


89 


All |i/ «M%i# liP 

some 


11 


9 


10 


36 


10 


none 


1 


86 


1 


11 


1 


tntfll 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Fifs. 16.9. Wet proportions .ixperienoing change in the hours worked per toy, 
® by direction of the change, by median age at the ttae the change 

occurred, and bjr occupation for the two time periods, T-XO to 
and T-10 to T+5* 
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Trend lims tov farmers and seXf^eraployed professionals display 
no consistent slope but tend to remain just above the gero line through« 
out the age scaXe* This indicates that all men regardless of age in 
these occupations perceive freedom of choice to he increasing over timev 
For the other self -^employed category, merchants, the predominant 
response is also one of opfclroisroj i^ec, more perceived increases than 
perceived decreases in freedom of choice, hut in this case net increases 
declined with advancing age. This suggests the influence of another 
variable which is also associated with agCv Many merchants, particu- 
larly in the smaller communities of the state, are confronted with a 
combination of declining clientele and nonliquid assets which forces 
them to adopt a practice of retiring the business coincidentally with 
retiring the person. The consequent need to conserve declining re- 
sources forces adjustments on the proprietor which constitute real 
infringement on his freedom of choice regarding the conteat oi his 
work roles* 

The wage and salaried categories share a common pattern of in.- 
crease in freedom of choice with advancing age, particularly as per- 
ceived in the future* In these occupational groups, work roles Include, 
by .defii**fcton the least degree of freedom of choice* Nevertheless, 
aging is perceived as being associated with an increase in freedom* 

Among factory workers the trend line is essentially the same whether 
the data are for past experience ouly or indude andeipati.on of future 
experiencej init for safer leu proJessl<mals increasing freedom with age 
is reflected only in responses regarding anticipated change* Recall of 
past experience decs not provide any basis for expecting such an increase^ 
This discrepancy between expeetatlon and reality .leads to the speculation 
that in ruspondlng to questions about future 'cliange the salaried profes- 
sional may be holding on to an illusion that age will bring some of the 
prerequisite inherent in the position of the self-employed professional 
person- -a dream of independence which never material izes* 

Thus we see that adjustments occurring in the latter half of the 
career cycle are many and varied* We Itave looked only at changes in 
work roles* Although the general picture is one of great stability, 
changes are occurring, and on balance these changes indicate that older 
men tend to reduce their level of work activities as thev approach re- 
tirement age and that the rate of reduction Lends to in<.reasc with age.. 

It is also apparent that some adjustments such as shifting irom 
physical to laouphysical tasks do not* occur as night be expected because 
of limitations on the individual freedom to accomplish such shifts* 

We have not answered the basic question of whether changes occur- 
ring in the later part of the career cycle are best described as disen- 
gagement or substitution* To do this requires oensideratlun of changes 
in other than work activities, such as family tasks, vis '.ting, and 
participation iu cotwaunlty affairs, which offer logical subscicutes for 
occupational activities* Preliminary analysis of direct ion of change 
in these activities relative to change in work activities does not pro- 
vide conclusive evidence either way* Apparent iv cl Isengagcneni and substi- 
tution of one kind of avtivitv for another otGur siniul laiieousi v among older 
men such as those .itudled* Morn ceneiusiv** a. u* wbUn is the 

predominant pattern must await the co;i ieet ian of • u'vni ( «id *eal data* 
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Chapter 17 



Automation and the Modem Worker; The Office 
As a New Type of Mass Production Factory 



Jack Siegman 



In the last decade or so we have seen the beginnings of a new type 
of factory system. This system, office automation, has emerged from 
within white-collar industries and has many of the characteristics 
normally associated with mass production factories. In addition, this 
new form of machine innovation, computer technology, is not to be seen 
as an alien force suddenly introduced into the routines of white-collar 
office work. Rather, white-collar automation is the result of a long 
series of machine innovations which had already altered traditional 
office work so that computerization represents the continued and 
systematic applications of mechanized production into a social system 
so structured as to allow for its entry without major dislocations in 
the work process. In effect, this means that large white-collar office 
systems have been operating as factories in social structure for a 
considerable time, and that automating many of the work procedures has 
made visible this factory structure in addition to further developing 

It# • 

By a factory type of organization, I mean a social system of work 
which has been so rationalized that each worker performs a specific 
task or set of tasks interdependently with others so that in combina- 
tion they all contribute in a rapid and efficient manner to the pro- 
duction of a finished item. Work under such conditions is standardized 
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and routinized so that the operator performs the same series of operations 
in varying degrees of regularit>% In sum, the office factory system creates 
a body of semiskilled workers who are easily trained and whose work, be- 
cause of its simplicity and regularity of operations, is easily mechanized# 

This is the model which has emerged with the rapid growth of large- 
scale bureaucratic organizations, both public and private, in recent 
decades# As large complex organizations continue their growth in our 
economy, we have seen a concomitant growth in a labor force which is di- 
rectly tied to its operation. Computerization in effect represents a 
more complex, technological rationalization of office work procedures 
which, over time, had become increasingly burdensome as they grew in 
size, scope, and importance. 

Let me at this point discuss some of the Implications ynd results 
of white-collar automation from a study I conducted in a civil service 
bureaucracy which reflects some of the conditions found in other white- 
collar factories.^ I wish to emphasize primarily the nature of work and 
its consequences for the worker, and incidentally the organizational 
ramifications of computer technology. 

David Reissman, in his introduction to Eli Chinoy s book. Automobile, 
Workers and the American Dream , asked "Whether other factory’s workers 
are like automobile workers. ..whether women, who have fewer hopes to 
start with and far less pressure for achievement, may not find factory 
work more liberating than men to." This question is highly relevant 
in that in my study and in other studies of white-collar offices it is 
found that females are the most numerous employees in office work. In 
my study, something like 90 percent of all nonsupervisory workers were 
female, the largest concentration of which were in the least skilled 
category — keypunch workers and other auxiliary workers. This is rather 
interesting in that the structure of the skill hierarchy was such that 
females were predominantly concentrated in the lower skilled jobs (key 
punchers and clerks) while the males were to be found only in the higher 
skilled ones (systems analysts, programmers, and tabulators). This 
occupational distribution was primarily based on the sex of the worker. 

No difference was found across all occupations with respect to previous 
academic and business education. Those in the most skilled category, 
males, had no higher educational attainment than those persons, females, 
in the least skilled category. 

The general trend, in this as in other studies, indicates that over 
the years, as office work has become more machine-based, males entered 
this predominantly feipale work arena as new occupations emerged and were 
given priority in these skilled jobs. Thus we found that from a once 
female-dominated work force, which was related to a simple technology, 
office work became increasingly male-dominated as the newer occupations 
and the supervisory staffs were associated with a computer industry 
which was male-based. As technology has advanced into office work, 
mobility opportunities for females have declined. Complex technological 



^Jack Siegman, White Collar Automation; A Study in Te chnological 
and Social Change . Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Illinois, 

1967. 

^E. Chinoy, Automobile Workers and the American Dreem (Garden City, 
N.Y. ; Doubleday and Company, 1955), xx. 
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specialties have always > in our society > been sex linKe«l» Hie newer com** 
puter related occupations > even though found in the office settings indicate 
that this trend has not changed very much. Now Instead of females working 
as clerks in large computerized offices, they serve primarily as low-level 
machine operators which call for little skill and knowledge. 

As mentioned previously, no differences were found in all computer 
related occupations with respect of previous academic achievements; however, 
there were differences in the types of training different occupations were 
given. In effect, it was the job assignment which determined the type of 
training one received, and these differences in training were the major 
differentiating factor in this distribution of skills. Those least skilled 
the keypunch operators and the auxiliary machine operators — learned their 
jobs through the experience of directly working at their tasks. For these 
jobs it was a matter of only a short time in which the knack of operating 
the keyboard coupled with the simple memorization of the punching code was 
learned. Only when we get to the tabulating and programming groups, again 
male-based, do we find formal school machine training supplied by the 
organization. The length of time of training people for these skilled 
occupations varied from six months to over a year, whereas the length of 
time for the lower skilled occupations, the keypunch operators, was from 
two weeKs to a month or two. 

All of these occupations are directly related to a mass production 
service, from those who punch the cards to those who assemble them into a 
final product. All the procedures in this white-collar factory are 
mechanical in nature rather than administrative, and this has more in 
common with the industrial work system than the traditional office work 

system. 

VARIETY IN WORK 

One of the consequences of mechanized operations is that work becomes 
routlnized and standardized to fit the structure of a machine. In addi- 
tion, in a mass production system not only are tasks routlnized but they 
are highly regularized and repetitive. Thus as operations are standard- 
ized and simplified, the variety of tasks decreases and the problem of 
monotony increases. In a computerized office, the largest bulk of 
employees perform in a routlnized manner as in any other production line 
system. And as in other factory systems, the further the task is away 
from the line, the less controlled is the work and hence the greater 
variety.^ Tlius only in nonstandardized tasks do we find a meaningful 
variety in work-? For the others, task repetition is the major charac- 
teristic of the job. In computerized work, programmed activities are 
essential for the maintenance of operations, and hence, even greater 
standardization occurs in the computerized setting than in many other 
mass production factories. 

Related to the character of a task is the amount of attention that 
is needed on the job. Walker and Guest in their study of the automobile 



^See the works of, E. Goff man, Asylums (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Anchor Books, 1961), 31; R. C. Walker and R. H 
Guest, The Man on the Assembly Line (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, 1952). 
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asserobXy line draw the distinction between surface mental attention in 
which "the worker can perform automatically or without thinking and *^hus 
be able to turn inward to his own thoughts or carry on a conversation witft 
his fellow workers" and those types of jobs which entail what they call 
"mental absorption,"^ They also state that jobs which are unskilled and 
repetitive and can be carried on with little mental attention are less 
fatiguing than those which are without special skill but require a^ high 
degree of mental attention without accompanying mental absorption. 

What they are saying is that the man on the assembly line whose 
is typically simple and repetitious can escape from the inherent dull- 
ness of his job either by revery or by conversation with others without 
its affecting his performance. This, however, is not the case in office 
automation, especially with the low skilled keypunch operators who, 
because of the nature of the task, must pay constant attention to task 
because of the high money/ time cost of errors. Key Punching is not 
automatic in the sense of being machine guided or controlled! hence, ther 
are no safeguards for error except those supplied by human attentiveness, 
and this operates as a great strain factor upon the keypunch operator. The 
repetitious nature of the work without mental absorption leads directly 
to states of revery. Hence there was found a constant concern by these 
lower level operators not to let their minds wander, since the job entailed 
only surface mental attention. On this point, in a count of breaks pat 
workers took off their jobs, keypunch operators took on p aprage thpe 
times as many breaks as those working in the more skilled jpp peak 
time operated here as a mechanism to escape the tensions and boredom 
associated with such task systems. 

This problem was not found in the tabulating and computer peratio s 
since a different type of attention was called for in their tasks. In 
these operations the machines do the actual work while the operators are 
Involved in the planning of the procedures. Here the wop was more com- 
plex and less repetitive and demanded a greater mental absorption in 
following each part through and relating it to other tpks. 

It was also found that the nature of the tasks and the dipsion of 
labor operated to isolate the punchers from eap other, while 
skilled personnel, their work created an Immediate functional ppendencp 
labile punchers typically worked as isolated individuals at their separate 
desks, the other workers (tabulators, auxiliary machine operators, 
programmers, etc.) typically worked as parts of teams. As a cpsequence, 
the more skilled persons knew each other’s work quite wall but onp a 
few of the key punchers did so. The difference between the two strucpres 
of work was such that in the more skilled sections there wp an ap o 
informality and greater interaction and mutual help while in the lower 
skilled sections formality and regimen pervaded. 



and Guest, Op. Git., 14. 

^Ibid. 
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USE OF ABILITIES 

Given these characteristics of work in an automated office, let me 
now turn to an examination of the types of attributes needed to perform 
these activities. How much opportunity does the mechanized office allow 
for an expression and development of abilities in the tasks that serve 
to meet organizational goals. What does such an organization demand 
of its employees, and what opportunities does it allow for self- 
expression in work? 

In response to a set of questions probing this topic, more than two- 
thirds of the key punchers said that their job was too simple for any use 
of their abilities. The major reason for this feeling was answered in 
terms of the work being either repetitious, preplanned, or too rigid. 

The contrast between the ideology associated with computer systems and 
the actual work duties of key punching led to an interasting response 
by one puncher who stated, "To me the IBM system is what it says - 
Think - but as far as they are concerned you are not supposed to think. 

You do what you are told and that is it." This and other comments 
exemplify the conflict between the demands of management and the ^computer 
system and the desires of workers for meaningfulness and autonomy in 
work. The greater the preplanned use of mechanical operations, the 
greater the insistence upon conformity to programmed behaviors. These 
demands of the job do not lead to any new learning, nor to problem solv- 
ing, nor to the gaining of any insight into the work itself. Once the 
puncher learns the work and the codes associated with the task, all she 
has to do is recall it over and over again. The major requisite for 
the job is the passive memorization of codes of operations and concen- 
trating on their proper applications. This programmed type of activities 
does not call for anything but a standardized performance. In contrast 
and in varying degrees, Chose who worked in the more skilled tasks were 
found to be more satisfied in that they viewed their job as a challenge 
to their abilities. With regard to the use of abilities at work, it 
would seem that the type of organization, factory, or office is less 
Important than the nature of the division of labor and the specialties 
within it. As tasks are increasingly rationalized and mechanized, the 
opportunity for lower level employees to learn or to use and develop 
any special abilities decreases. With the breakdown of tasks into simple, 
repetitive, and standardized procedures, the worker is almost powerless 
to use any. ability except that which is called for by the standardized 
procedures. 

We can then ask what kinds of satisfactions or dissatisfactions 
persons feel under these types of task conditions. While all of the 
skilled workers listed such attributes as autonomy, challenge, and 
variety as giving them great satisfaction in work, over 40 percent of 
the keypunchers stated no satisfaction with work. 

A sample of the pxmchers* comments reflecting some dissatisfactions 
were, "I just accept it. It*s not something that I really would like to 
do." "It*s all so routine, it’s nothing special. Well, I start at 8s30 
and go home at 5:30, I don’t really care what I do in between." In 
these responses there is little evidence of any involvement or enjoyment 
with work, nor any significant commitment to it. Very few of them per- 
ceived their jobs in terms of any intrinsic value for them, and for many 
it was a place to spend eight hours a day and earn an income so that 
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Methodology and Research Needs 



Dr. Charles Holt discusses the importance of efficiently matching 
workers and jobs so as to reduce the unemployment and inflation levels 
an economy must endure. He believes that in order to achieve this goal 
we need more basic research on the relationships for predicting worker 
productivity and job satisfaction, as well as for predicting the proba- 
bilities of getting job offers and job acceptances. 

The second paper in this section is written by Dr. Joseph Morton 
and it examines the current population survey as an excellant source of 
data for the manpower researcher since it can be used to supply microdata. 
However, due to economic constraints all the current population survey 
data cannot be published, so what is now needed is an information storage 
and retrieval system incorporating all the desired raicrodata. 

The third paper, written by John Goltman, discusses the functions 
of the Division of Allied Health Manpower including its grant programs, 
its projections of national needs in the allied health occupation per- 
sonnel. He also examines the recent Public Health Service changes under- 
taken to attain a more efficient utilization and more effective production 
of health personnel, 

Arnie Solem*s paper puts foward a listing of manpower research needs. 
These needs include defining the characteristics of the disadvantaged and 
developing new methods for bringing people to the point of employability# 
The author also recommends the establishment of a manpower research center 
in every employment security region so that our manpower structure can be 
made into a manpower system. 

The final paper in this book is authored by David Knuti and discusses 
manpower research from the point of view of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. It lists research needs which Include determining the results of 
various mixes in different manpower programs, studying what constitutes 
employability, Investigating the extent and types of industry training 
opportunities, and developing modified research tools for the manpower 
field in general. 
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X&lFOETAlJaE Of Ai^P JOBB 

BefGire we get tl«c* q4»2!^tieii of how we rolghfc better match 
Individual jobs and workers, I would like to indicate some of the 
reasons this area is of csuoial importance# Economic analysis is 
offceii carried out in terns of the demand for and supply of stan- 
dardized products or prsdoetive resources. Unfortunate 4 .y the 
assumption of standardized workers and standardized jobs clearly 
is not applicable to the labor market. An analysis of the market s 
operation shows that no two people and no two jobs are really the 
same. The simplifying assumption of homogeneity which helps the 
economist to analyze broad ebanges in supply and demand forces does 
not apply to the problem of deciding what job to take or what man 
to hire. For answering (juestlons of this type It is more useful to 
make the opposite assumption that no two people are the same and no 
two jobs are the same. We need a framework in which we can deal with 
these differences because they are of decisive importance in deter- 
mining what jobs will actually be offered and accepted. . ^i. 

An emphasis on job and worker differences inanediately raises the 
problem of how to search the opportunities available to the workers 
and the employer in the market. Economists often ignore the problem 
of obtaining the information needed for decisions, but if 
is fl complex bundle of pains and satisfactions, a great deal of in- 
formation is needed to make job decisions. Getting this information 
is a resource- and time-consuming activity. An unemployed worker 
going to a company usually has relatively little knowledge about 
what job opportunities it will offer. It may take a day or two to 
investigate the possibilities at one company, but prior to making 
this Investigation, it may be a random guess as to whether or not 
the firm will offer something of interest* Considerable job vari- 
ability will likely result in a great deal of essentially blind 
random search in the process of finding out precisely what jobs 
are available. Of course, the better the initial information, the 
less random the search. 

A similar argument applies to the employer. Companies engage 
in a search to find and select workers to fill their particular job 
vacancies • 

An automated Inforiaatioa processing system is needed by workers 
and employers that can deal with large amounts of very specific infor- 
mation so that much of the search can be done economically by machine 
rather than by people. Computers should be able both to reduce costs 
and to improve the quality of worker-vacancy matching. 

COSTS OF UNEMFLOYMENT, VAGAhCXES, AND INFLATION 

When an important variable like the number of workers that are 
unemployed is considered, there is a tendency to think about two klnds^ 
of people--those who have jobs and those who do not. However, in more 
dynamic terms, the condition of being unemployed is clearly a transi- 
tional state that everybody goes through at one time or another. Since 
time is consumed in the process of searching the market for a suitable 
job and since there Is a continual flow of people through the market, 
a certain number o£ people will always be unemployed. Clearly there are 



manv social and economic reasons for wanting to reduce the nu^er of 
people in Che unemployed state. 

in terms of lost income, and it can be a Psyohologically shaaering 
experience to go from company to company and not ‘ 

treme case a person unemployed xor a long period may lose his - 
and deplete his financial and emotional resources# ^ «if»u is 

The corresponding objective from the employer s point of view is 
the reduction of unfilled job vacancies# In this country we J'* 
had very good data on vacancies and there has been little emphasis n 
the costs^of unfilled vacancies. However, when a 

work force than it can recruit, there are costs in te^ of » 

etc# These costs are intangible opportunity costs 

to estimate but nonetheless are Important# Also unfilled 

can incur serious direct costs from the relatively low productiv y 

“"'’®^?n“defining''?rmcrket search problem we would like « f 
be done to minimize the number of unfilled job f 

dimension to this problem that is »ho^ thaf ^ 

relationship exists between the percent 

cent rate of change of money wages per period of ^rae. f 

unemployment relation is shown in its simplest form in Figure 18.1. 
of our most important national economic policy variables ®PP®°'J° "® 
constrained so that the higher unemployment is, the lower the inflati n 

rate and conversely. 



Percent change 
in money wages 
per year 




Fig. 18*^1# Inflation-unemployment relationship 



\ W. Phillips, "The Relation Between Unemployment and 
Change ;f Money ware Mtes in the United Kingdom. 1862.1957, 
Nov. 1958, pp. 283-99. 
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There has been eGr.giderabie cer/troversy about this relationship, tut 
there row appears to be strong empirical support for its existence'^ and a 
theoretical explanatioa that relates it to Job search.^ 

For Rational ecenomis policy, we would like, of course, to avoid 
both inflation and unemployment, but if indeed there is a relationship 
between ' ese two variables, then we can only choose the least bad 
point on the curve. Hswev*er, there may be no point on this curve that 
is really acceptable. One point has a low level of unemployment but 
too much inflation, and another point has a low level of inflation but 
too much unemployment. The points between may be unacceptable on both 
counts. There are, of course, temporary dynamic excursions from this 
long-run static curve. 

If this is the way the full employment ceiling operates, then we 
need to understand the exact determinants of the curve. Indeed should 
we not like any point on the curve from the policy point of view, then 
the next question is what can we do to move it to the left so that we 

can reduce both inflation and unemployment. Some theoretical work^ has 

suggested that the movement of the Fhillips curve can be related to 
Improvements in the efficiency of the search process in the labor mar- 
ket in matching unemployed workers and job vacancies for interviews and 
ultimate placements. This is another reason for seeking the aid of elec- 
tronic computers in improving the efficiency of labor market search, 

T12NDENCT TOWARD ROUTINE COMPUTER APPblGATIONS 

If we look critically at the search process, we see that it is at 

the center of the operation of the labor market. How is this critical 

search process performed now? Workers ask friends , read want ads, con- 
tact employment services, and ring the doorbells of various companies • 

The employers list their vacancies with employment services , advertise, 
ask their employees for references, and interview applicants at the gate. 
Typically the worker fills out an application form with perhaps a dozen 
pieces of information about his education, work experience, etc. Seldom 
does the employer supply equivalent Information about particular jobs. 

In most of the work going on now in seeking to apply electronic 
computers to the search problem, employment services arc simply automating 
existing manual systems. 

This is very similar to the way corporations usually have introduced 
computers into their operations. Often they have used the computer in a 
way to get the minimum payoff instead of the maximum payoff. They have 
tended to put computers on those highly routine jobs that were done by 
clerks in accounting, payroll, etc. The principal impact of Introducing 
the computer was to displace some clerical help and often not even to 



3 

George L, Perry, Unemploy.gent , Money Wages and Inflation , M.I.T, 
Press. Cambridge, Mass., 1966, 

^Charles C. Holt, **Job Search, Phillips^ Wage Relation and Union 
Influence, Theory and Evidence,” Firm and Market Workshop Paper 6705, 
Social Systems Research Institute, University of Wisconsin, Mad is ion, 
Dec, 14, 1967. 
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reduce costs significantly. There has been relatively little 

the important decisions of the lirm« We fear that much of the work that 

is going on now in applying electronic compaters hy 

services may have similar insignificant results. We are just going to 

substitute the machine search of job and worker files for manual search 

and not really change significantly the performance of the system. 

The approach that our research group at Wisconsin has taken is to 
define the job search problem in much more an^itious terms. 

I^BXMXNATXON OF SEARCH FROBIEM TO ACHIEVE MAXIMUM CONTRIBUTION OF COMPUTER 

We are taking a fresh look at the search process from the point of 

view of the worker and from the point of view of the employer to ^ ^ 

they are trying to accomplish and to see how much the computer can help 
in reaching their objectives. A basic research effort on this 
has resulted in a technical paper^ which is the basis for this more gen« 

First^it should be understood that the final decision as to 
going to take what job is going to be made by people and not by ^chine. 

No American employment service, public or private, is in a poeiti 

play God and allocate the jobs and workers. At most, employment servic 
Ln allocate interviews, transmit information selectively, and counsel 
workers and employers. There is no prospect that this job would oe done 
entirely by machine. It is simply posing the wrong question to ^^k whether 
the job should be done by man or machine. The relevant 
is the best allocation of work between man and machine? We should seek a 
tLm playrsome t^ men can do better and some things the computer can 
drSeVtS: ?he problem ie not one of absolute substitution but rather of 

finding the appropriate division of labor. ^ i .. 

One of the undesirable characteristics of our present employment 
services is an unconscious orientation of the search process 
party or another. For example, in the public employment „ 

United States, the employer's information is entered on a job order , 

The words used here are probably significant; the companies put^^in or ® 
for employees. The information on the worker is entered on an application- 
form"; the worker is a supplicant for help. Although this should not be 
overs trLsed, there is a tendency for the employment service to serve em- 
ployers by helping them find workers. Of course they are trying to help 
workers find jobs too, but there is a bias in that they record and fil 

a great deal more information about the job that the worker is interested 

The tendency to bias the search process toward one side of the market 
leads to an unduly simple view of the file search that computer shou^ 
execute. The search process should not be viewed as ® 

airline reservation system in which the question is asked, Do you have a 

seat on flight X on a certain date?" and the computer searches its files 

for the answer. 
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This approach to the search problem will tend to flood the heat 
lobs with worker applicants and flood the “best” workers with job offers* 
inis is not good for the neglected workers and jobs, and the best workers 
and jobs will be forced in self-defense to avoid such an undiscriminating 
employment "service.” Stepping up such a search process to electronic 
speed could actually reduce the performance of the system by more effi- 
iently" overloading the most attractive vacancies and workers. 

There are two very different aspects of the search process that need 
eo be handled jointly. A placement is much like a marriage. The worker 
is looking for certain things in a job to maKimize his satisfaction, and 
this is quite apart from the employer's concern for finding ® 
maximum productivity. Only if both of these parties satisfy their different 
wiXl 9U offsi? bQ iflflds ^nd Qccsptsd <^nd nsppy uisifyiss® ® ® 
iilaeemant occur* hTien you analyze this search process from the points o 
view of the two parties involved, you iimnediately get involved in the prob- 
lems of trying to make operational in a form suitable for computer manipu- 
lation Che concept of job satisfaction from the point of view of the worker 
and the concept of productivity from the point of view of the employer. 

This is what the parties are searching for, and if the computer s help is 
CO he relevant, these sticky issues can hardly be avoided. 

Since interviews are extremely costly, we will want to put a large 
part of the preliminary search on the computer. Often the worker finds 
himself giving the same information about himself both orally and in 
writing to company after company. There would he a clear increase in 
efficiency if this information could be given once to a central machine- 
readable file which could be searched electronically. If a worker is to 
mke an intelligent choice among job alternatives, he needs a 
of information about the jobs. Rather than supply a detailed job descrip- 
tion to many different candidates, the employer could submit this infor- 
mation once to a central computerized file where it would be used for 
screening. Later the Information on jobs and workers can be selectively 
disseminated to workers and employers in connection with interviews. 

With fairly complete information in the file on the workers quali- 
fications and preferences and the employers* requirements and inducements, 
the computer has the necessary information to simulate a hypothetical 
interview and predict its outcome. Hopefully the computer can screen out 
of consideration those interviews that are not likely to result in offers 
or acceptances and thereby enable the people involved to concentrate on 
interviews that are likely to be promising. 



PREDICTING SATISFACTIONS AND PRODUCTIVITIES 

This approach to the search process requires us to be able co make 
predictions about job offers and job acceptances for possible worker- job 
pairings. Presumably the probabilities of offers and acceptances depend 
on "worker satisfaction" which is kind of a catchall utility measure^^for 
all of the thingo that the worker is interested in and productivity 
which is a similar catchall for all of the things that the employer is 
Interested In. Computer search will depend on quantitative estimates or 
these variables. Obtaining such estimates is not a trivial task. 

One approach is to make empirical studies of the variables that 
Influence the probabilities of job offers and acceptances. Such behav- 
ioral relations could be estimated by regression analysis of data on 
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anf'imi Interviews and placements. You can easily m^«e a long list of things 

fn^orSi^ Sa S ? vacationl diatanca 

eU. Sla raaearch’haa certainly gone ^to the area of^predlcting 

productivity than haa gone into predicting g„oceede^ pre- 

ihe results have not been very encouraging. Often we have succeeaea in 

dieting something like only 30 percent of ^ worker pro- 

Lf* can easily visualize a job-worker match in which tne woricer pr« 

ductivity ranS that the probability would ba great that the company 

lob ?hafhe would il^at certainly turn it down. In such a case it would 
bfa wastrof til to schedule an interview. It is clear that to Mke a 

Sairant you have to have both a f ^ 

of & olacement is eoual to the proDaointy ox ^ ^ 4 , 

ffiSiarbf tlll^ fan 

da efda upl aftlfaSlon, a U«tar, be f fectlve in auggaa f 

eoL intaliawa are Xa «e facl wuil 

oono with these concepts, difficult as they are. xnus we 

very difficult social science prediction problems that cannot be sol 
®““^^^Portunately a relatively modest ability to make 

in predicting ®f f there a?e going 

to’^llelrritaltatlons on our abUlty to find *®Jf f 

good predictions. However, we need to remember that at most we a 

Allocating interviews, not assigning people. 
allocating^inre^ this problem of finding a job from a 

llf tit llsS OM apalfications with prospective employers would 

el?W tlfe trlldul If each indivf ual had half 

rdoinood lllls and each job vacancy had h^f a f ten gof 

candidates, job placement could be quite efficient. ?®®g.„.j 

afford to spend more time on interviews in depth to covet 

the Ire subtle considerations that could not be handled by computer. 

SEARCH BREADTH AHD DEPTH 

An imoortant tradeoff needs to be. considered early in designing a 
comouttr ma?lll syirthat inevitably will Involve a certain amount 
af ranlm^llh! len seeking candidates to be interviewed for « P“*; 
tLSlar lb! rlrsory examlnaiion can be made of a great f f®bes 

of f slu!r°nlbl"Kndlltir'll^SaS^^^ In be analysed 

the job -worker matches analyzed* 
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The results of rlgouous analyses that ate presented by Taylor and 
Eussel® and in Appendix A can be generalized and supsmrized as follows. 

The quality of a worker*-job uiatch might be measured in terms of the proba- 
bility of a placement, of its duration, and of the satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity outcomes. Such an index of quality could be measured after an 
interview and placement, but could only be estimated imperfectly at the 
time of the screening. Clearly the more accurately the potentiaJ quality 
of a match could be foreseen, the higher the quality matches that would 
be recommended for interview. The correlation between the prediction of 
quality and the actual quality outcome proves to be a relevant measure of 
the accuracy of prediction. This is shown on Figure 18 .2 in which the 
higher the correlation R, the higher the quality of interviews for a given 
breadth of search. 

If only a few candidates are screened for interviews, the chances 
are reduced of finding an extremely good worker- job match. For any given 
accuracy of prediction, the wider the search (i.e., the larger the number 
of candidates screened per interview), the higher the quality of the rec- 
ommended matches. This is shown by the positive slope of the curves in 
Figure 18.2. 




Fig. 18.2. Dependency of worker- job match quality on breadth 
of screening and accuracy of prediction. 



C. Taylor, and J. T. Rassal, "The Relationship of Validity 
Coefficients to the Practical Effectiveness of Tests in Selections 
Discussion and Tables," Journal of Applied Psychology , 1939. 
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A8 might be anticipated, diminiahing returns set 
eions of thi search. The wider the search is s^ende^ *ffom are ^e 

trSrovfthraooLS’'o£"p’'edi^i°“s’>y 

uf the co^eUtC'o/tKeSK 'simple Lxatlonships Involving tot 
few variables serve well for the important determinants of quali y» ^ * 

?nc^ JS5 it de^U on an ever wider range of reXatlvely Xess Important 

yariabXes.^ inportant to note that a given XeveX of match ^ 

obtained either by wide search and crude predictions or by more accura 

predictions with narrwedx balance should be sought the 

two alternative ways of l«Ptovlng the f 

fiiAre has been a strong tendancy to use eieccronxc coropufcwi.o ww 

the screening search. One of the Pti”tiP®^/°“*®“'^i°”®,.°^,.J“®£^®’’deeoenlng 
that the conluter has perhaps an even more important potential for Je^ln£ 
^hf search the sense of ^proving the accuracy of the ^llcit or i»- 
plicit predictions that are built into the screening system. 

programming of interviews 

Unfortunately maximizing the quality of candidates for individual 

jobs does not necessarily give the best overall i„jerviews is to 

T’Vio nT*if-Ai?ion that comes first to mind in assigning intervi^s vw 

uair ttoLCcSs wd woVs that "fit" exactly or closely in ter^ of 
l^ttiS tL specJiicatlons of both parties. We 

Slth fLr worters and four vacancies plotted ® 1°"8 a single d^Mlon of 
"skill." The matching criteria would lead to scheduling Intei^ews fo 
three oairs! 1-B, 2-C and 3-D. If these Interviews resulted in placenta, 
cnrvaoancy A, would be left unfilled and one worker, 4, would b® “ 
pSoyld- Sut tto unemployed worker would be so unsuited to the vacancy that 

a placement would not be possible. 
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Fig. 18.3. Matching of worke rs and vacancies. 
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Equation (1) can be eapreased in terns of standard normal deviates. 

. 
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If candidates are chosen at random to be serened for 
f is random, and by substituting (2) into (3) we obtain ‘he following 
relation between the corresponding points on the two probability distri- 

butions of V and F. 



(4) 

where 



h(Fp) • F K(F^) 



(5) 



k(Fy) 



F^EP 



and k(F0) - 

F ^ 

are the standard normal deviates corresponding to cumulative probability 

from below of Fp and FA* . „««««« -f« selected 

Now consider the^foilowing screening process. A person is selectee 

at random from the group of candidates and his productivity estimated . 

If jr^ceeira sellcted cutoff level he is referred to t^ employer 

for a iob interview, otherwise not. The selection of F determines through 

(5) thi expected fraction of screened workers who J*® 

(X-fS), This can he illustrated by examining the joint probability distri 

butiSn of F and F. 



for 

( 6 ) 

The 



Candidates 




'm 
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Lterviews Fp is given b 

l-Fg 



* Fi 




* F * F 2 Atii 

>rresponding median estimated productivity F can be found from (5). 



®It would be more elegant to determine the mean estimated productivity 
but the median is more easily obtained. 
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Since the yegreseion line gives the expected productivity EP ior 

value of estiiuated productivity I, we 

of the interviewed candidates from their median estimated produc v y 
Equivalently we can use (4) to determine the percentile *" 

tivity Fp that corresponds to the percentile median 

fI; Lhltituting (6) into (4) and solving for percentile median productivity 
of the Interviewed candidates we obtain*. 



(7) 



F 



,m 



F 




where ( ) ie the Inverse normal distribution function. «*,!,« 

Thus we have a relation that predicts the median productivity of th 
candidates referred for Interview measured by the 

distribution of productivity from the correlation be^een productivity and 
estimates of productivity, and the fraction of candidates that are screened 
but not interviewed to the total number that were screened. 

When plotted this function gives the following relationships 
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Mote that the correlation ooeffiolant R of P on ^ ^*.**'? **“ *1^. 
for t on P, io tha uaa of the former in (1) poae. no reatrlctlona on the 

analysis . 
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The Current Population Survey and Manpower Kesearch 



J. E. Morton 



The Current Population Survey as a tool for Manpower research is 
one of the outstanding data sources compared with any research area in 
the behavioral sciences and economics, in this country or elsewhere. 
Yet relatively little effective use has been made along analytical 
lines of this truly amazing data store. 

Several reasons come to mind for this state of affairs; some of 
them point to remedial action concerning the manpower researcher him- 
self, others to the information generating process. 

This does not mean that the suspected deficiencies are the fault 
of the manpower researcher; yet, if he does not take the initiative, 
it is unlikely that anyone else will on his behalf. 

First, there is the problem of research itself. This now 
ubiquitous term has come to mean quite different things to differ- 
ent people. As there are fashions in ladies’ evening gowns, sc 
there are in research; some have more, soiae have less sex appeal. 

Also this appeal varies with the times and with the occasion* 

Although hopefully a permanent addition to our research ward- 
robe, manpower research is of only recent origin. Much of the an- 
cestry of manpower research 3an be traced to demography, some of it 
to more recent behavioral sciences and their methodology, and last 
but not least, some to economics from the early days of political 



Joseph E« Morton is Consultant, The W. E. Upjohn Institute for . 
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economy. Economici especlaXly Impressed on earXy manpower research a 
generaXXy aggregative and macro viewpoint. ^ ^ 

^rhis has not greatXy changed even after "factuaXism became a 
wideXy acceptable approach} and in* its quantitative fopa the highXy 
aggregative technique became even more definiteXy estabXished> proba"* 
bXy also because the mainstream of avaiXabXe quantitative information 
was highXy aggregative in nature ^ emanating from the concern of the 
"states” (see the original meaning of statistics in the sense of 
statistical data) about problems of political economy in terms of 
large national aggregates. Only much more recently have the re- 
sulting macroeconomic viewpoints been* supplemented by microeconomic 
research interests. 

This has been so also for earlier demography which had to rely 
for its information basis largely on the highly aggregative infor- 
mation provided by earlier population censuses. 

The occasional exceptions to the predominant fashion or style 
of thought, the German historical school and in this country the 
earlier Wisconsin school, resorted often to what in fact were 
empirical caoe studies or broad generalizations, frequently philoso- 
phically and emotionally underpinned. 

Modem manpower research could draw little encouragement from 
such circumstances and, more important, it was seriously handicapped 
in satisfying its information requirements i 

If this conference demonstrates 'anything, it is to make it clear 
beyond any doubt that manpower research, if projected against the 
background of the classical taxonomy 'of research disciplines, is to 
a high degree an interdisciplinary subject. It also shows that 
manpower research cannot avoid the uss of also micro data. Seen 
from the point of view of the inf ormatlon requirement , this points 

to a tall order, to say the least. 

To come to grips with the Information problem, the preceding 
papers and reports have shown that', in 'most instances, the manpower 
researcher had to secure his own information base, in one way or 
another. Although it is of course^quite possible for him to be 
his own information generator, this is likely to lead to what in 
fact are case studies, which do not lend themselves to generali- 
zation. Also, and probably more significantly, it encourages more 
nearly descriptive rather than truly analytical efforts. Most of us 
found ourselves at one time or another so tired' out, personally or 
in terms of other resources, after* the* conclusion of the fact finding 
phase that we had to stop before we' ever reached the really analytical 
part. Although this may satisfy some historians and historiographers 
of the past or present, it misses the real objective of manpower 

research. ^ ^ ^ , 

You might object that even if this be so, it is ultimately a 

question of research cost. Perhaps so, but human and other resources 
as they are given today would suggest that manpower research in no 
way commands the sex appeal or resources characterizing, say, space 
research} yet its subject matter is quite complex, answers are diffi- 
cult to obtain, and depending on the particular cost-benefit calculus 
they might be quite as significant for economic development and for 

the very stability of society. « 

This brings into focus the main topic of this papers The Current 

Population Survey. 
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' The CPS Is a most appropriate topis to he discussed here at Ames, 

one of the birthplaces of the application of modern probability 
sample design. Some of the most famous names connected with these 
efforts were or are still on the faculty of Iowa State 'University, 

The CPS Is an outstanding example of the results "of “some of 
these efforts. It is a unique undertaklng'"'"unique its* this coun* 
try or elsewhere. It has been a predecessor of similar ^surveys In 
other parts of the world and a potent stimulus to attempts towards 
securing analytically promising information useful to manpower re- 
search. 

The CPS is a child of the depressions of the thirties. The man- 
power problem, or one of its aspects, unemployment, was in the fore- 
front of national policy. No acceptable unemployment figures were 
available, and NPA was entrusted with the conduct of the sample survey 
of unemployment. Mainly macro-oriented (i,e,^ towards national 
estimates of unemployment), this activity was moved from WPA to the 
Census Bureau where it soon developed into what in fact became a 
regular intercensal population survey producing information relevant 
to manpower research far exceeding the scope of the original unem- 
ployment survey. 

The direct costs of this survey are of course high com, ared wf th 
ad hoc university-sponsored field studiws, but its indirect costs &«^e 
immeasurably higher and quite outside the* scope of a private organi- 
zation. They include years of work on sampling designs, as referred 
to earlier in connection with this university; they include careful 
data appraisal, post-enuroerative checks,* comparison with census re- 
sults, lengthy interviewer training, and many other efforts that have 
no parallel elsewhere in the field of social statistics. Even much of 
theoretical sampling theory was developed, by Census staff, within the 
context of this outstanding experience “With* population sampling. Never- 
theless, the analytical exploitation was largely limited to more con- 
ventional though administratively highly relevant description. 

In spite of its large size, which alone makes it financially 
inaccessible to being considered for private survey efforts, CPS is of 
course limited to sample data. I am not thinking about the presence 
of sampling errors— which are evaluated carefully for CPS estimates— 
but rather of the intrinsic limitations of any sample survey. For 
example, if we wished to analyze a manpower problem as it exists in 
a particular geographically disaggregated area, say, Tompkins County, 
N.Y., and Tompkins County did not happen to be one of the sample areas 
included in the CPS design, no information on that particular unit is 
produced by the survey. This may be the administrator *s (say, in 
Tompkins County) worry but not at all the manpower researcher s who 
la interested in an analytical problem concerning manpower resources 
in the United States, 

The reason for wishing to use disaggregated information is not 
the existence of this or that specific county but the establishment 
perhaps of relationships by size and characteristics of counties. 

Within the limitation of the overall “sample size, which for CPS is 
quite respectable, such analysis is quite possible, although Tompkins 
County may not be a sampling area. Stated differently, CPS*s weak- 
ness is that it is not a convenient vehicle for restricted case 
studies which presumably are of interest to the manpower analyst only 
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where he Is unahle to secure more widely 

However, CPS information is certainly a met worthwhile 

source for generalizahle analysis of data which all 

along nearly any dimension of variables, provided they are at al 

^"“^“Anothe/oLiaLerisW CPS is that over the years it has be- 
come a major vehicle for inquiry other than that originally • 

Mar^v other surveys have been either added from time to time to the 
regular CPS schedule or separately adudnistered to the CPS sw ® 

household (e.g., consumers' purchasing , , j^v there is 

Last but not least, since the sample rotates only slowly, tnere is 

the oonortunity of matching responses of identical households for the 

Srio^theJ remain in the famplL thus obtaining rudimentary cohort 

^y^then is the actual analytical use of CPS so limited? This 

bringSo«s^to to „ake your y.^^"?aar- 

CPS Information in front of your eyes. How, “ ®°j^t that the 

ine and actually testing the delicious dishes, I must ad^t that 

situation is not nearly so satisfactory. We are “ 

excellent restaurant, a superb kitchen, and ®" the 

there are no dining rooms or waiters 5 instead the cooks paclcage tne 

dishes in the form of menus of their own choice wh^h f 
eheaoiv enoush— over the counter. The specific forms of these tooa 
packages are the well-known printed statistical tables published by 
govSnr^^^ such as ihe Census Bureau and the Bureau of 

"'“’’“Aletf wf up against what looks like a coat question but in 
fact is much more* Two points need to be made# - - . . , _ 

1 . It is not feasible to extend the 

program to include all multivariate tables that conceiva- 
bly might be of interest to some manpower or other 
researcher, present and future* 

2. Where mioroinformation is ’’nhoirof 

techniques are unable to cope with the probto, abort of 
course of publishing original filled-ln scnedulea in 

Concarntar*’!*® point, it ie of course conceivable 

at some time only tables of '’ 8 ®n®r®l veS few of 

of two variable arrangements) will be published, only h v / 
these might auffloe to meet the broad needs of the general reader. 

The more Important remainder of relationships, mostly multivaria . 
onL ooul 7 brsummarlaed in the form of, say, variance-covariance 
matrices. But even such a "solution" would not be an answer to the 

mioioanalyels la to be performed on microinfomation or on 
aubst^tially dieaggLgated data, as in manpower research, something 
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much more drastic is called for. Here the essential building block as 
far as CPS ir concerned is a single schedule' or set of schedules 
talnlng to one and the same household; These building blocks then have 
to be related to each other in whatever way may be required by the 
particular analysis. It is at this point that the recent advances in 
computer technology have created an altogether new situation. 

Seen from the analytical user's point of view (who hi^elf I'® 
on the staff of the government agency which possesses the Information 
and which wishes that the particular analysis be perforaed by a staff 
member) there are two ways of approaching his information problem. 

(1) He may try to secure the original roicroinformation and process i 
as required by his analysis, or (2) he may have the microdata (with- 
out ever seeing them) processed according to his instructions by the 
government agency or by some other yet to 

(these latter, perhaps, in the form of a public utility)* < 

solutions must overcome awesome obstacles about which it is incumbent 
upon the manpower researcher to form a clear opinion and to take the 
initiative. In view of the long lead time he should do so at once, 
if for no other reason than not to have settled upon him some unsat- 
isfactory arrangement which, once agreed upon, might take the form of 
an accepted solution, difficult if at all possible to cnanp. 

Several attempts of this nature are under way, the latest in this 
gener.- area being the report of the so-called Kaysen Committee. A 
first necessary but insufficient step is the creation of an informa- 
tion storage and retrieval system incorporating the desired microdata. 

It is not without significance that an early try within the 
government toward such a system has been undertaken in the field of 
manpower analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics— under the 
direction of R. C. Mendelssohn— albeit so far mainly ^or data already 
aggregated but on relatively low levels. To translat and adapt this 
system to true microinformation is an additional gigantic step for- 
ward. yet to be undertaken. 

However, there is a series of further steps required to bring a 
manpower data system to fruition; they all may well be first steps in 

the timetable of the manpower researcher J 

1. In view of such or similar developments, the manpower research- 
er should start thinking about analytical formulations which 
would take advantage of the availability of computerized 
manipulation of microdata. (Professor Holt*s paper again is 
a good example.) This, of course', does “not mean that the 
manpower researcher should become a programmer himself, al- 
though some knowledge of computer principles, including per- 
haps one or the other programming language (the latter to the 
extent of three to four weeks* study), would seem to be 

essential. « *.i. 

The manpower researcher should become more keenly aware of the 

fact that he, as do most other scientists, lives by his empiri- 
cal information; he therefore should begin specifying to him- 
self his particular information need as articulately as possi- 

bX6« 

Finally, he should be fully aware that information in this age 
is an extremely powerful (hence "touchy” commodity, and he 
should be prepared to apeak out in the growing conflict between 
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those voicing the tight to Infotroation and those defending, 
often with catchy and demagogical argument, the right to 

secrecy. 
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Allied Health Manpower and the Public Health Service 



John Goltman 



As for laedicali dental, and nursing needs there simply is no quick 
way we can provide necessary increases# Of necessity we must look to the 
Division of Educational Services and the Division of Allied Health Man- 
power to provide needed support# 

This term ’’allied health manpower” is defined as Including all those 
professional, technical, and supportive occupations in the fields of 
medical care, community health, public health, and environmental health 
services whose activities support, complement, or supplement the profes- 
sional functions of the medical doctor, osteopathic physician, dentist, 
and professional nurse. 

Organization-wise the Division of Allied Health Manpower (1) conducts 
and supports grants and operational programa to increase the supply and 
improve the education, utilization, and effectiveness of manpower in 
allied community, clinical, research, and environmental health occu- ° 
pationsj (2) projects national needs and analyzes trends, assessing the 
Impact of technological, environmental, health program, and other factors} 
(3) assesses need for, availability, and quality of educational programs, 
training centers, and other facilities and of teaching personnel} (4) 
studies costs, financing, and means of improving the quality of these 
programs and develops concepts and implementation programs} (5) provides 
consultation and assistance on curriculum development, teaching methods, 
and other elements of educational programs} (6) develops concepts and 



John Goltman is with the Ozark Area Community 'Action, Public Heal the 
Program# At the time this paper was delivered, the speaker was Regional 
Representative, Public Health Service, U.S# Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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programs to Improve the utiXieation 

dSs anfaupporta appropriate progr^ ^0“^^ Sa of pro- 
The Division expects to encourage an4 support various Kxnas or pro 

jects, particularly in the following areas? 

1 r, PI, lum development ; Special curricula for 

"■ ionomlcally diaafaia ged, 

cation of functions, duties, responsihliities , and sKills tor 

new and emerging health specialtiea and the P'®Paj®^J°" „ 

inatructional materiala for con- 

couraea for health occupationa and 

tent. The Identification. ItSla^o^^ 

ment of functions, duties, responsibilities, and skills to new 

entry-level jobs. 

0 Tpachcr training; Construction and demonstration of pilot 
SaL oft -^ ^ n practicing health specialist practitlraers 
"« fSers in their field; the identification validat^ 
of measures of potential teacher ®"“f ® 

With an interest in teaching in allied health fields. This 
program has the highest priority. 

3. Educational m ethodology and teehnql.og^! 

and demonstration of the use of ®'*"®®“°''®|; ®„°®f programmed 
television, electronic o°“P“Jf ®' pre- 
Instruction for teaching in the allied health xiex Sf p 

Taraacn end classroom Sse of special f “>^®® ®®"f 

crammed Instructional form; testing and evaluating the relative 

merits of various teaching procedures in allied health subjects. 

n....Htmcnt and counaelim i of readSS. 

TS'formation and data vlacontent analyais, level of reacaoiiicy, 

MBsane impact, and other measures; the relationship of 
icrsinaUr^ypL w specific allied health fields; correlati^ 
o“work e:|o0u?e to occupational aelectlon *^® 
fields; coMtruotion of aptitude scales for the !J®“®' 

developing the potential of various media of conanunication for 
2ecSent campaigns utilizing such techniques as geography 
area saturation and sequential concentration on apecl P P 
latloHroups; comparing the effectiveness of directed versus 
iondirected counseling and techniques to 

specialty areas; the role of teachers of health subject., in pro 
viding occupational information and guidance, 

urc«ud»atlon. and a dminiatratlon; De^nstration of 

delivery of ’health services such as group ®®^° 

private practice, out-patient services; f “^^®® *^® 

^^delafstrdlerof worker utilisation in 

systems with different types of business and medical equipmen . 
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KZEte fro* Sj*adc aa«»a-tb Sersaase tco gnMf j e cnr oonBrnfie private o^an 

^ «ter«g 2-^ SiSStSSly 

TTSTfn Si?rSr T'i i -^r^-^^ ”^S. and facimtes projeet grants, 

S» S®^ ’*®“® ^vaSS*^° 

50 «dM 13 ateB ag o*ar® teeee ag=» «tt*ar for innovation, 

<»<-»-a«(-^-B>.- ame ffilaadS£Eft 3 y„ mid (jjist « i^or^tj 

a te W^ tnp^t federal funds 

^ S S^m^WWaanns,. sS^Sn 

o«omagiai ig^-^ndafflEQy- The omce of the Surgeon 
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General has primarily performed a coordinative and policy-setting function, 
and the nine regional offices have served principally as bases for the 
program operators whose first line of responsibility has been to 
and division chiefs in Washington. But this new program does not fit this 
mold. Every bureau is deeply involved, particularly the Bureaus of Health 
Services and Manpower # Therefore ^ a decision was reached to put the ouaget 
for this program in an organizational entity responsible directly to the 
Surgeon General and related closely to all the bureaus. It will be admin- 
istered as a Public Health Service enterprise, and its operations will stem 
from the regional offices. In other words, "The regional offices will be 

where the action < 

specifically, the management of the new grants programs will be located 

there. They will receive applications, arrange for and supervise their 
review both technically and in terms of conformance with comprehensive 
plans, award the grants, and carry out necessary follow-up procedures. One 
obvious advantage appears iimnediately— instead of some 15 places to which 
applications were directed for these grant programs there will now be a 
central focus and a single point of application. There will be within 
each region an Associate Kegional Health Director for Manpower who serves 
a# a principal staff assistant to the Kegional Health Director and as such 
has primary responsibility for directing and coordinating the manpower 
regional program activities, relating these activitieb to*^ the health needs 
of the region, and actively participating in the development, review, and 
iiV£iluation of coropxoliensivo state and local health plans* He also directs 
or coordinates regional relationships with educational and training insti- 
tutions, including consultation and technical assistance, Information or 
availability of BHS grant and loan programs, stimulation of Interest in 
health careers, studies of manpower needs, and studies of more effective 
utilization of health manpower. 

It is also planned to create in each region ap outside advisory 
council which could be a strong source of guidance to the Regional Health 
Director in managing the program. These councils would Include competencies 
frorindustry and tL universities, from medical practitioners, from experts 
in public affairs, and the like. This council system, in addition to serv- 
ing a vital purpose in support of the Regional Health Director, would have 
the further advantage of bringing additional talented and competent people 
into the review of federal-state-local programs. 

As Indicated, this Involves almost a 180-degree turn in the operation 
of our regional offices. Heretofore, each has had a very small house 
staff plus a large number of program representatives from the various 
bureaus, all owing their basic allegiance to their home program and fre- 
quently engaged In a kind of competitive scramble for grants business. 

This is a perfectly natural outgrowth of a system which measured accomplish- 

We believe the changed procedure will bring about a changed climate. 

The program will now be charged with defining objectives, assisting states 
in setting goals, measuring program effectiveness. There will be an 
important strengthening of the federal*-state partnership through the 
geographic decentralization of substantial authority. Certainly if success- 
ful, and with an Associate Regional Director for Manpower, we should have 
more efficient utilization of available personnel and more effective pro- 
duction of needed disciplines in all categories. 
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Some Manpower Research Needs 



Amie Solem 



Lnlswation. These include f^J^Sonsf °Ye^ 

SiAs - 

onrin tL worW, such as conditioning inhabitants of sluBS and Indian 
esLtatJoL ?or work in a technological society. We ate painfully 

Lware that people all over the country need - 

'uidance. IndLtry is faced with shortages of the skilled and 
lional personnel needed in growing numbers to man our new science- 
as^d ecoro^! we have, in%hort. a magnificent ^npowerprog^^^^^ 

•erms of the ends we seek, but the means are Improvised and uncertain 

:;i“? ir'Suc Sd‘S“ir:.. .« ”S’“’ 

DUu 4*i* • -# _ nail AtlCCSSSs WB IfiUSt SOfflBlIOW Iluu 

rarowiri;™^^ ^"^^fcLrcfueror 

ruccfs^'we fe:rtoT“irfn'rsoiidirnd°atirn of the best knowledge 



Amie Solem is Regional Administrator. Bureau of Employment Security, 
,S« Department of Labor* 
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that can ha made availabie to us. Wa ara living, tot axaropla, in - 

Santa in Phyaica. Wa must carry on at laaat aoma raaaarch in tha bahavioral 

aciances to provide the quality of manpower that this „ 

What in general are the major areas of needed manpower research? We 
need to know more about the characteriatica of the people we serve. ^ 

Ds. Ell Glnisbrrg .aid recently, "It 1. time we dieeggregeted „ 

teaed.** We must also develop new tools and methods, such aa change agents 
or *’behavior modifiers,*’ that will bring people to the point of employ- 
ability and, hopefully, to real job satisfaction. We need to test the 
effectivenisa of the tools already in use, such aa counseling . . ** 

perlence. We then need to eKamine the skill and effectiveness with which 
Lr personnel use these tools in working with the people they serve. 

Management is said to be the roost useful of all the technologies, because 

good management can make programs fruitful and ineffective maLL- 

to 'frustration for both employees and their clients. We have serious manage 

th« «n b. Solved in .om. d.gr.. by th. .ppllcetlon of good 
administrative research. We are also associated with many other agencies, 
and the whole business of harmonizing our efforts calls for special skills 

*”** *’?hir#**rS «r.*ii''o£"nB.d.d rs.earch involving .ntployer. and tha develop- 
ment of their employees, ^ese areas of research require many kinds o 

.uSh S5 ilb «n.ly.l., manpower utilisation, job d.velopment, end 

determining future occupational requirement*. 

wa can best dlisemintta it is a vast oeraonnel 

upgrade their employeei, not only to meet their neede for skilled personnel 

but also to provide entry jobs for the diiadvantagid. 

We had a raaearch program along some of theae lines both 
after nasiage of the Wagner-Peyeer Act in 1933. Marion Trabue of the 
Employment Stabilization Eesearch Institute at the 

made a plea for a strong program of employment counaeling two years 

bIfSrJ thrWigMr-Peyie? Act! Me believed that psychology had advanced 
to the point of providing the needed underpinning to employment counseling. 
Under the direction of Dr. William rtija^oh was 

Providence, Ehode Island} Baltimore, Maryland} ^hi 

Dalliit Texas. In a rtcent letter, Carroll L. Shartle, who wae Chief of 

"Work.r Anely.i." under Dr. Steed, .aid that **'!!\®;"®***^^**f 
30 year, ahead of their time, and if World War II had ^ . 

out, our manpower oper.tione at the local ji,, 

they ere today. One of our greatest need., he 

aanerel Aotitude Teat Battery end the Dictionary of Occupational Titiee are 
orwhet they pJSduced. m... 

after World War II. By that time hardly any of the etaff engaged in 
ttivchological research were left in the employment service. In the mean- 
time a very capable staff in economic and job market reeearch had bee 
added. This led to more and more quantitative research. 

There are many other historical factors to consider of which I will 
mention only a few! The state unemployment ineurance organizations got 
well under way before the employment service was brought under their con- 
trol. The administrative staffs in 

need of economic research Involving such problemi as the lize of the fund, 
the extent of unemployment, and the level of contributions . 

^search and analyele unite were eetabliehed in each state agency e tiffed 
mainly by economiiti or people with some training in economice end etetie- 

eici. 
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Thfi budeat svstera had certain built-in inoentlvea that gave priority 

a?- «< '"“S ms’' 

“• a*s fv2afSH.3»“. =iu.ra •iJSs.tJSo" 

work loads to process. This was not the case in the 

Promoting jobs^^to mow lawns might bring in more budget justification 

S olacinr^Allled workers. While it would be unfair to imply that a 

Jot of high-grade work was not done by capable people in Pl^nced 

oJflcLrit las inevitable that local office personnel would be influenced 

^Tfonrarr IJinlaJkiJ r XStTrfiie was simply match- 
ing mfn a^jlL! there was little Jftt?:"ir 

Ir^dl! "tonfllrf^ the Ipillol 

eiwployment sLvice a whole new array of programs 

nL clientele were people with psychological problems. These were 

precisely the kinds of problems that the J Much 

their strong economic orientation, were not in a position to ^ . 

n€ tL reseLc^^^^ allotted to the universities which were not inclined 
to come to grips with the practical problems of making people o e 

slums suitable to employers. ^nMn-tn-parth 

The biggest gap in our manpower program 5;nf liL^w^k with greater 

that will encourage the development and use of such research, we ne^^^ 
strong surport for training the people who will apply the researcn ti 
Hnofl Our research should be decentralized and problem-oriented. 

'"®®‘to cJeatrSfkJnd of awareness throughout '=>'® 

rriirtSL"o'bf4^ isferthrthiTr-^^^^^^ 

mie hlldlnf this semiLr. The Morrill Act signed by Abraham Lincoln 
105 years ago^set the stage for research, teaching. 

S.SS-.S s:.s isr.sr 

?egJoll®^“5Se 3al-sJa?rSllJlJlJ sirlile and several bureaus of the 
re|aZ;nt oJ feaufi Educatlol aid Welfare be pa^ thla 

«^;Lnr^nft The research centers should be loosely attached to a large 
ifca/offJie mllirercenter. Much of the research would the^e 
based on actual operations, and manpower 

il part from the various local office transactions. Tentative findings 

“"‘VLSSg ;L,r.;s‘S».gsSi s's^r;, . h«hi, 
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their research on a sound' basis, he would soon earn his salary. Our 
experience with university manpower research, I am sorrj^ tc report, has 

not been very satisfactory. . ^ 

EvaluatLn of applicants is a key function since it 
for planning services for the applicant, toe import wt "is^on w° 
development of methods for making high-grade ^ 

developed in cooperation with personnel of Health, Education aia Welf^ 
and serve the needs of all manpower-oriented agencies in the 
patent evaluations could also provide a more ddequate committee 

persons to be referred to employers. By setting up an , 

on which employers and particularly personnel ^L?^fL!rch 

more confidence in our job development nf^nfir 

would stem from a continuing appraisal of the effectiveness of 
evaluations. Weaknesses would be identified and steps taken to improve 

Various "change agents" or behavior modifiers to make clients more 

employable, such as counseling and work SreL^tL 

new ones developed. Basically, a cycle coifLd be 
actions taken to refer persons to training, to jobs, or to 
would be followed up to evaluate the results. Successes would be noted 
and failures analyzed with the object of finding remedial devices. In 
this way our various behavior modifiers could be improved and used with 
precJ^iorwhlch is Juat another way of aaying 
age would be helped by our operations and a smaller percentage hurt. We 
would also find better ways of determining when we should r^er . 

directly to jobs and when we should send them to the Job Corps, HD , 
experience, or whatever may be available. 

^ Research would also be generated by the uncovering of manpower pro- 
blems of both private employers and public agencies. Personnel at a 
levels should be sensitized to the nature and purpose of research so they 

can cooperate more effectively In discovering “f aoolv- 

Badly as we need manpower research, we are equally in need of apply 
ing the concept of "extension." We are simply not communicating in 

meaningful way with the people whose services can make ^ alt 

vrams. First of all, most of the manpower research to date has not dealt 

with the problems faced by the "operators" who are 

with the proper use of the tools available to them in face- "* 

tact with^t^fpeople they serve. This is one of the most critical areas 

of manpower operations today. , ^ „ t m anA nr Georce 

Again I find in the brilliant work of Dr. Joe M. Bohlen and Dr. George 

M. Beal on the "diffusion process" here at toee the 

approach that we should adopt. the "diff^- 

technlque several years ago. Doctors Bohlen and Baal said that the dlttu 

Sion process" had not been scientifically tested for such purposes, and 

the people in the Department of Labor said it was just ^ much 

approach that did not require testing. I believe we could communicate muc 
TOre effectively if we had a research center where methods 
to be bringing good results could also be tried out by the innovate 

and be communicating much more than “®” 

we would be laying the foundation for a truly professional ®PP 

work. For years Lmbers of the "International the 

Employment Security," which is the organization of the rank and file in tn 
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Employment Service, have taiked of 

"xf ^ ?eS 

the point waa made '=hf s" ^ftS^tf profeaaionaUy trained 

'“"Nf’^lntil tliTlt ”onSa said^reaear^f wlu be^f little value, 
peopl^ "f ^ Ld trkn^E aapecta of manpower research centers need 

littlf ^i:sr °Sfs ffTaSSf 

in preparing this paper, ®h^llp?^e^ere also familiar 

ties on 8 ’^es^rch. Most o forresfarcrrelated mostly to how 

with our operations. J*”®® . . - uslna the tools at their disposal, 

tkillfully our personnel are capable f '°°{;i„g„reply was 

* / d‘'°™m'^^loh‘’Berdir ProfLsor of Psychology and Director of Student 
Mff Studlerafihe SSvtrktrof Minnesota’^ and a leading authority on 

!??nt He believes that attention should be focused particularly on 
counseling. He bexieves i;nai. aw «ii«nts. He asks, ^ot example, 

the effect of instru^nts we use on our ’^eceivi^i and 

if it is not about time that we look at tne peraoi™ v 

those who have not received .. y- should find out how the use of 

different kinds of tests, and the like. We should promotion, pro- 

these instruments has influenced job getting, joo noioxng, piu 

ductiveness and research to learn more about the life 

styles ;ssociated with various occupations.^ 

the counselee also chooses a 1 y . ^ ^ that current occupational 

=rt;s; SaTtrrttrtr - - -- - 

suggestion that the U.S. Ea-ployf at Serv^ felfarcf studierre-”" 
its research money ’’V disse^^^ 

Krd^roflssof of and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counse- 

taL“tidnistratlon and the Office of Education ap°"8or a good many 

satiorlfwfufd^S^^^^^^ 

''"'‘"iafSfth^ideal firing spec? ifatiLs set up when the job market 
compared with the iceai. y „prtnle in the present entry cate- 

provided greater choice. "PS^ading of people^^^^^ desirablL Many 

gory to make room for the disadvantag 

women would en^r the labor marke ^ ^ manpower 

their needs. There are person with new skills 

utilisation which we have not tapped. It cais^for^pers 

‘KSrBT..i;“.'fSSTO M. “* “• 

,„bi“s — ;U« srsvffil.; - s;™“s 

ss r..”iiC.Svri ss ««■> ■“» <• - — 

program of evaluation* 
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0510 of the suggestions of Dp* Max F* Baer> National Director and Secre* 
tary of the B*nai B^rith Youth Organization, was aimed at measuring the re- 
sults achieved when counseling is offered by persons with various levels of 
training, such as with a one-year Master’s degree as compared with a two- 
year Master’s degree. He is primarily interested in the relative effec- 
tlveness of counseling services to different disadvantaged youth as offered 
by different kinds of personnel. He would like to know if the disadvantaged 
can be reached through psychologists and social workers who receive some 
vocational orientation more effectively than through vocational counselors. 
The substitution of definitive research for ’ horse-back opinions in this 

the National Employment Couneelore 

Association and Director of Rehabilitation^ Counselor Education at the 
University of Maryland, had an interesting research suggestion. With one 
group of disadvantaged clients he suggested that behavior modification be . 
based on "work” and with a similar group the basis would be words. The 
second group would be involved in either individualized or "" 

ing and the first group would be given work. The assumption behind this 
is that persons reared in a slum culture learn better through structured 
work experience, including work evaluation and job try-outs. In his 
opinion, c'^nsiderable research needs to be done in this area. Structured 
work experience, he believes not only might be more effective for learning 
job skills but in some instances would help Integrate the personality of 
the clients* 

Dr* Ehrle mentioned seven different behavior modifiers including 
t«acher-learnlng, individual oounaeXlng, group oounsellng, work e^^erience, 
and identification of the client with a successful person. It is nignly 
important that we extend the number and Increase the effectiveness of 
these behavior modifiers through systematic study. We might take as our 
model those who work with the physical sciences. At Cape Kennedy, for 
example, physical scientists are being told what Inventions are needed. 

They must develop heat-resistant metals so we can get to the moon. Appli- 
cation is forcing discovery. In the behavioral sciences, on the other hand, 



application typically lags for many years. ^ ^ t 

Dr. John W. M. Rothney, Director of the Research & Guidance Laboratory 

for Superior Students at the University of Wisconsin, wondered why during 
the past years there has been no real longitudinal study of the development 
of vocational interests as young people go through their education and 
careers. The employment service, with its close relationship to industry 
and working in cooperation with educational institutions, should be in an 

excellent position to do this. , ^ 

Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Professor of Education and Head, Division of 

Counselor Education at the University of Iowa, had several excellent 
suggestions. To the best of my knowledge, he was the first to organize 
institutes for training counselors in the employment se^ice. First of 
all, he believes that we in the empxoyment service should take a new an 
hard look at the production and use of occupational information in coun- 
ieling. He finds that too much information is* concentrated on the pro- 
fessions, while information at the skilled work level and below is scarce. 

He also finds a particular scarcity of information for short-range planning, 
which may be equally as important as the long-range perspectives. He 
suggests that the employment service is in. an ideal position to do research 
on the relationships between sub»professlonals and professionals in coun- 
seling. He further suggests that the employment service concentrate 
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on TQ8Q&vc\i wliich li86 8 8liort»**t6nR tlisn long**tsxffl psyoff » 

SovesrnX persons suggested that there be more study of the value systems 
of minority groups# This idea would be particularly useful in our work with 

There has been a great deal of experimentation with outreach services 
in an urban setting but hardly any in the rural areas# Rural poverty is 
more likely to be hidden, with only a few in any one area# In the aggregate, 
however, the problem of rural poverty is large# Dr# George Tolley of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates that there are 17 million rural 
There is need, then, for a project which would arrive at the most fruitful 
combination of methods for finding rural youth in need of services 
helping them prepare for a suitable job# This might involve the use of 
movies, extension offices, schools, comic books, churches, or any other 
method that brought results. Since the rural poor receive relatively 
little help, this could be a very useful project# 

The reluctance of some rural youth to leave a place where there are 
no jobs illustrates the difficulty of trying to bring about greater mo- 
bility. It would be helpful to have competent research into the many 
complex factors that influence mobility# At what age do children experi- 
ence the least adverse effect from moving to a new city or neighborhood? 

Are there relationships between financial means and mobility? What does 
an Ozark farmer give up when he takes a job on a farm in Iowa? What does 
the famitly gain? How important is the security of having relatives 
around and the leisure to hunt and fish with them, grow a garden, and 
find companionship among people of his own social class? Mobility is 
an important manpower device, and we need more significant research into 
the deeper human aspects of it# 

Work experience may not be as essential for rural youth who are 
work- oriented as for urban youth. The whole area of work experience 
should be studied to determine for whom and under what circumstances 
it may have beneficial results and when it may delay the pursuit of 
more meaningful preparation for a job. Effective supervision of work 
experience clients should also be studied and a massive supervisory 
training program put into effect# Based on adequate research this might 
lnciT6QS@ substantially th@ banafits of work axparianca# It mignt ba ax 
tended to private employers who have youth working for them. Such a 
program should pay its own way in terms of greatly increased produc- 
tivity as well as provide youth with a more meaningful work experience. 

A related project might develop the most profitable relationships 
between work experience supervisors and counselors or other persons 
engaged in evaluation# For example, the kinds of tasks for which the 

applicant shows aptitude should be reported# 

Employer cooperation is the Achilles heel of the manpower program. 

We need to know more about the problems employers face when they take on 
disadvantaged people. If employers are to work with the employment ser- 
vice and make use of persons who are not yet skilled and who may not be 
very dependable, it would be helpful to all concerned if studies could be 
made to determine the most satisfactory ways of helping the disadvantaged 
to adjust to employment situations. Ways by which the employers could 
become better prepared to orient the disadvantaged could be discussed 
with personnel men, foremen, and others involved. We should do everything 
possible to facilitate the entry of the disadvantaged into employment. 
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The National Manpower Conference for Indians, held in Kansas City in 
February 1967, has made employment service perronnel more fully aware or 
the Indians’ abject poverty and their problems of 

Several fruitful lines of research were indicated. One of the ^st inter- 
esting was the Seattle i®TA project, operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs with the close cooperation of several other f 

health services, employment service, and the educators. While ^ 
learning various skilled trades, their wives were learning all about living 
in the city. About 200 Indians have already been placed on jobs, with a 

starting salary for most of them of $3.22 per hour. » .• 

This combination of training for the entire family and relocation in 
groups appears to have the main Ingredients ^o-s«®ce8 S.iaso there sho^^^ 
be good ’’settling in” services at the new location. By Identifying tight 
labor markets not too far from the reservation and training whole groups 
for the new work, much should be accomplished. Here is a formula for 
research and development projects that might well be tried out in severs 

*’^*°*Another very promising development that permits the Indian to retain 
most of his systsm of vsluos and still function in our socioty is com ng ou 
of experiments in Arizona and South Dakota. Children are being edu^ted in 
both their Indian culture and the white culture at the same time. This re- 
duces the tendency for conflict as to what they should do in a given situa- 
tion. There is less frustration, which frequently leads to alcoholism. 

This educational experiment should be tried out in * 

In a letter from Thomas Tommaney, Superintendent of the Haskell 
Institute, he points out that the contrast between the fast-paced and noisy 
urban environment in which Indians may go to work and the quiet 
familiar surroundings on the reservation is so sharp that it is difficult 
for them to adjust. He suggests that a research project concentrated on 
this element of the total picture would be an important contribution if 
it developed principles that could be translated into meaningful action 

and guidance for Indian people. _ _ 

Many suggestions for manpower research have been developed by staffs 

the Department of Labor and special committees, such as 

on Counseling Research and the Labor Market Research Committee chaired by 

Professor Arnold Weber of the University of Chicago. 

We also need administrative research. Garth Mangum of the National 
Manpower Policy Task Force characterized our whole manpower structure in 
a phrase when he said that any relation to a ’’manpower system is largely 
accidental”. While the present system, with really no one 
cannot continue indefinitely, there are things that can 3® 

it work more effectively. One important forward step would be the reduc- 
tion in areas of conflict among the manpower agencies. Although the 
current pressures to reorganize government on the basis o 0 j 
help to eliminate the conflict that arises from overlapping responsibility, 
this is not enough. We need to build strong community organizations at 

^The employment service could accomplish a great deal 
steps to build strong local cooperative units composed of all 
agencies that can contribute to a manpower program. This S^oap would P 
and have continuing surveillance over manpower operations. Where importan 
manpower services were lacking, an attempt would be made to secure them. 

In areas where communities were too small to justify a full array of 
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services, "functionsl “t«duce“ luS"* 

.■«;•;«•» £;.5rss;c 

central city would be large enough o ®“PP research 'on this idea at Ottusiwa, 
and other necessary manpower services, ^r research 

Iowa, may demonstrate that such an area may be lar^ enougn a«o j 7 
II * „L4,„ rtreanizei! *' who would fee concerned, among otner cnxngs, wxrh 

a "coBffiunity organizer, i.nopi-hii- to orovide manpower ser- 

bringing all suitable coimmnity f llilZlTiZ those ser« 

v>fe<»a He would negotiate with state and federal otiiciais i . ^ 

vices, ne wouxe hc 6 w^*« nurture these programs and services in 

si,2rr™SS‘;. .< 

®®''®lil\ocafff£i«"^lgers®a^^^^^ 

Srt^ra^S^dLwnrcorflict!'' EvL if co«^^^^ 

I^th the malor objective of removing areas of conflict, there wiix i»u«xy 
hi ^pnL^f it. Some of these areas of conflict stem from overlapping 
responsibilities, and since duplication is costly, there are good groun 

for pursuing such a program on the basis involvement. 

The research would be pointed at ways for securing wide invoxverent,^ 

of i hlih OTder? A loLl office manager needs a substantial amount 
"Trouf iLSilshirwalnU in any event, whether he ««ka ^th a^oup 
«f eimunltv leaders, personnel of participating agencies, or his ^ 
?LedSf sLff? EurtLrmore, the development of 

institution. M this local area ?oday. He need ade- 

Tufr^SrS S'lLSSaTS.*;*.. jj.” s;. 

5se that well-established term for putting knowledge to work at the grass 

”“'%o«ui;tely, there are S^rt^bnU^i 

orcioperativf Bociaf has been carried on ^2d“y 

ErirTrisrof the Tavistock Institute of Human RalatloM in 
u^^L««nr*PowArd V ferlmutter at Imede, Lausanne, Switzerland. This work, 

ir XiH:red"in1Sron®the writing f » 

the University of Iowa. lewin, I suppose, has ^ 

develoolng a truly scientific approach to human relationships md xn eii- 
Sg ituawahi™* particularly of people in large organizations, that, any 

other single Individual. »»am n ctv from manpower pro- 

Building harmonious Institutions may seem a far c^ t™ ^npw ^ 

« u,ff Tf?fh « little reflection it is apparent that effective isscitu 
grams, but with a Uttle rerxect sufferings of poverty and help 

ntouL°rL?lzrtreir^o5arard e^ertations. The Negro mother who ^t 
no «od nlLe to leave ber children must be under constant 
to! wf mua? a institutions and paraotmal in them that can provide 

effective services. !,««« /Hnnfllet amone the various 

It 18 common knowledge ‘Jet there^has^been conflict 

manpower-oriented agenc . synthesis” that can emerge from 

basis of power '“t^er than ‘he h^ ^ agencies that are in con- 

tSe be thf^Xc; to reach fSr power to ch^gc the 
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psyctiologicsl r®ssaircb and avalnation. Ta gat taolad up £ov auch research 
and to ireduce the long lag between discovery and application lies at t e 
heart of solving our manpower problems . 












chapter 22 



Thoughts ou Manpower Research from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 



David E. Knutl 



oeo'b view of Manpower can be iunmiad up in two worde— catholic and 
olien?-LntereI OM irintereated in and participate, in the nanpower 
field 4 not becau.e of reBponelbllity in a particular area (auch aa 
trainingrbut Secauae of ‘ 

disadvantaged. We have a dual responsibility 5«°Jhoiie thlnas 

Afs whflfc the Door want done to help themselves and (2) to do those things 

whiat Lwo^omLno Tpermanent decrease of the cause of poverty, both 

:5th5«®th: SSvlLal J within aociety a. a 

conoema lead ua quite directly into the manpower ^ 

in a oartioular way. OEO's laglalatior. la extremely flexible, but it 

requlrea concern for all those things which make up “ 

on’poverty. In other words, if the client doesn t ”® 

have not made It, even If It Is not, In a sense, our fault. 

We in OEO feel that there is a substantial body ®*P®'^®"®® j 

which has demonstrated that for our =°“®*“'‘®"*® * jSejence in 
services is necessary for success. Give or take a ®“f®*®“°® . 

arrangement and terminology, these services can probably be grouped 

under the following headings: « .-w. are to oartioioate. 

1. Outreach and recruitment: If the poor are to partixxpa , 

they must be informed, and often personally invited. They are 
historically those who have been left out, who have been 
reluctant . or who have tried and lost hope* 



David E. Knutl la Manpower Specialist, U.S, Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
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2. Intakes All services have a point of acceptance. How the 
community accepts the client for service is extremely important. 

We see the OAP-funded neighborhood center as the natural common 
ground for acceptance of the individual hy all agencies. 

3. Evaluations Some estimate must be made of what is needed 
for the Individual, ^is means everything from informed 
counseling to very sophisticated testing. 

4. Frevocational trainings Tliere is much that precedes voca- 
tional training. The individual must be ready to be trained 
and ready to work. Such training includes counseling, train- 
ing in work itself, and basic education. 

5. Supportive services s This Includes such things as medical 
examinations and corrections, family counseling, emergency 
financial assistance, and transportation. Supportive services 
do not really constitute a separate step but should be avail- 
able as needed at all points in the progress of the trainee. 

It is part of good intake, evaluation, and prevocational 
counseling to identify and correct those nontraining but 
employment-related problems before an individual is placed 

on a job or in training. 

6. Vocational training, institutional! This is the area which 
is commonly thought of when we say manpower. It is essential 
to many jobs, especially the better paid ones. It must be a 
prominent part of manpower planning, but not the only part, 

7. Vocational training on the job! For most people, even with 
considerable training there will be a substantial portion of 
learning on the job. Studies have shown that most Americans 
have learned their occupation this way. 

8. Flacement! Jobs will have to be found and matched to clients. 

9. Job development! If jobs are not there automatically they 
may have to be "developed." In other words an employer may have 
to be persuaded to accept the client, to reconsider his entry 
qualifications, cr actually restructure the nature of the job 
itself, 

10. Follow-up! The disadvantaged person will not be transformed 
completely by anything done in prevocational or vocational train- 
ing i To succeed it is necessary to continue to help the indi- 
vidual in the crucial first few months on the job. Invariably 

as any group of disadvantaged people are placed on jobs some 
substantial number will have a financial crisis, conflict 
with a supervisor or family problem. 

It is a truism that these services are not likely to be present in suffi- 
cient quantity and quality in any community. Moreover if they were present 
they would not be likely to be lined up in a coordinated fashion to provide 
concentrated, sustained assistance to the individual. More likely they 
spread out all over the map under a number of separate and frequently hostile 
agencies. Each agency will be recruiting and accepting clients for service, 
using its own priorities and eligibility standards and taking whomsoever 






shows up. It is OEO’s concera that these services first be established and 

then be 80 organized as to take institutional f ®P°"!^^^^“?4e£ore%f ar^ 
vidual in a sustained sequence of coroprehensive service. Therefore we are 

interested in everybody's business in the total system or service. We see 

no functional element as complete in itself. better 

This, of course, is a concern shared by many. A step toward better 

coordination has been taken this year with the 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System. It requires all feder 1 ^ 
f indeed manpower programs to jointly plan next year s programs. A furthe 
development is the Concentrated Employment Program where a large pool of 
money from various statutes has been placed under one funding authori y, 

Xe Lnpower Administration, to be used to provide concentrated services 

to a compactly defined urban slum area. 

But even after the concept of manpower as a comprehensive system is 

accented, there is an amazing amount which is not known. 

^I. It would be useful to know in a systemat^ 
that have been tried in comprehensive programs. There has been an y 

wide divergence in the profile of manpower projects. Contrast the mix of 
fes^rcerSeen a "straight" regular MDTA i”8jroje=t ^ ex^ple^ 

welding) with the kind of MDTA project represented y sienificant 

In the straight MDTA Project there is only one element with any signltlca 

elhasis! ms is the skill training Itself. Although there may be 

sc?Lning beforehand, this is probably not the subject of any 

effort but takes place in the local employment service office. By statute, 

therrmust be a job available prior to the request for training. 

is for 26 weeks in a welding shop of a public vocational school. In JOBS 

HOW. resources are allocated to a two-week assessment and orientation. 

The curriculum is the geography and transportation of the city, employer 

expectations, and consumer education. This is coupled a program o 

testing. Intensive efforts go into job development am® the 
started with only unscreened low-income youth and no jobs. A substantial 
staff must, therefore, be Involved in true job development. Employers 
are approached to alter their hiring habits and make a special effort to 
accommodate themselves to the clients of JOBS HOW. f ^he 

assessment the client is placed in what seems the 

lobs developed by the staff. But this is not the end of JOBS HOW involve 

Lt. As pLt of the job development effort, the 

vlnced to enter into a cooperative arrangement in support of the client 
during the crucial first weeks. This is institutionalized into the con- 
cent of "high support." To aid in this effort, JOBS HOW also has a 
substantial amount of its resources in follow-up supportive personnel, 
nonprofessional coaches. These help "coach" the client through the 

initial difficulties of job adjustment. Prelect 

In all of this no skill training is provided by the JOBS HOW Project 

(although many placements are to MDTA-finanred on-the-job training). I 
feel it^would be useful just to document the variety of approaches and 
thf apparent results of iarlous mixes (acknowledging that reports of 
results are likely to be somewhat inadequate) * This kind of study 
highlight the kind of options that face manpower planners. This would be 
especlllly useful for rural areas where the exchange 

between projects and areas Is extremely limited. It would be a great aid 
to both planners and laymen. 
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II. For such knoi^Xedge to be* usuful, other research would have to face 
up to the problem of what are the fundamental goals of manpower programs. 

We think manpower constitutes both the securing of employment and the 
development of employability. A great problem is the general lack of under- 
standing as to what constitutes employability. People within our agency 
would break this down as follows? Employability is education, training, 
motivation, and those elusive twins— self-concept and self-projection. 
Traditionally our country has considered education and training within its 
public school system as the sole developers of employability (at least 
as far as the public has a responsibility to develop it). In dealing with 
disadvantaged people, the idea is fading that skill training is enough (or 
that those who do not fit into our skill training are not worth saving 
anyway) , There are those who would maintain that with an acceptable base 
level of education (or even without it), motivation and self-projection 
are the most important factors in job success. At any rate, it would 
be useful to analyze what combination of elements actually does make for 
Job success. It is essential to develop some measures for each of these 
elements. While reading ability and typing speed can be measured fairly 
well, motivation and self-development can hardly be measured at all. It 
is only after we know more about these components of employability that 
we will be able to make some sound decisions about what are our essential 
objectives and what is the most economical way to teach them. 

III. Even with an opcimum mix cf program activities (of elements 
within a comprehensive program) there Is a great deal of controversy 
about how to conduct each program lenient. 

Mrs. Roslyn Kane of our CAP Manpower Division has written a short 
pamphlet on manpower planning in which she lists approximately 90 questions 
which face a community in developing a comprehensive manpower program, and 
her list is far from exhausting. As examples I would like to cover a few 
program areas. In the area of recruitment, urban manpower planners are 
unsuccessfully wrestling with the problem of "where the boys are." The 
problem of bringing and keeping Negro males in employment is baffling 
program planners. Some programs are bringing in more than 70 percent 
females. Getting males to accept skill training is even more difficult. 

Some training programs run 90 percent female. Many variables are discussed? 
size of stipend, course offered, program image, and recruitment methods. 
Basic education poses similar problems. There is a large number of basic 
education systems on the market. Which of these systems actually does 
the best job? OEO has recently financed a study by Greenleigh Associates 
comparing several basic education systems. This study produced incon- 
clusive results. Would it not be possible to follow up and provide for 
program planners some more conclusive results on basic education sys tarns? 
Likewise there are wide variations in delivery methods. Most of the 
adult basic education money spent through the state departments of edu- 
cation has gone for separate programs run during the off hours of public 
schools. OEO has wondered whether it is possible to teach reading and 
figuring outside public school classrooms. Can basic education be 
effectively taught as part of the daily routine of, for example, a 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Program (If necessary out under a s .ade tree)? 

In the Greenleigh Associates study, matched groups found that noncertlfled 
high school graduate teachers actually had a higher degree of success in 
teaching basic education. W%at were the necessary conditions for their 
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^ „ t. «« in this counfciry reflects these findings? 

success? How much of hi^sic education xn wu» / «ro-iect could a 

Xn the question of hasio eaucation as Pf f ° f 

SXwtior will ha^^^^ available to guide program f «« 

rSe uSlio scho^s. However, the number of people served and the way in 
wMch thS are ser;ed will b^ greatly affected by the way these variables 

are manipulated in project .tudies to indicate 

Tn the area of vocational training there are scuaies co 
in tne area o learned their job in the classroom but 

that roost Americans hav« not learneo rnci* jvv the hieh 

r.t srre/; 

the area of on-the-job training in „^"he-job 

forms of on-the-job training are proliferating. There is on tne 30 
i-Mnine fOJTj administered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Tral ing 
msir^MDTA ke Helghborhood^ Youth Corps is launching a program 0^ W°''‘ 

sis.“ "nr.? .rrri.ss.^ 

that“Snra^?LrSefto1vairatnhfvarl^ 

SH .r—s s; :MSs.'r 

opportunities for training in Industi^. r-aBnleieh Associates of 
OEO has recently funded a study by the Greenleigh ^sociates or 

training opportunities in 

study 8“8Se.tfd aIct°r''^Such studief thould pwbably be done for 

:rr with a sound research design 

training Lperience programs such as 

4 o B ftiBnratieal belief that work experience provides prevocational 
training. If P-vocatlon^ training Terms, 

self-concept and “ f It would be useful 

To w takes pLT within the walnee during work experl- 

""aTTn/how Tis relateTL Uloyablllty in general. Various approaches 
T La ewerlencT Lr example Helghborhood Youth Corps 

rolled work crews. It is unaers cauaxuis uuou w jj 

controiie doitiE a research project comparing different 

I°Sa=Se"LtcTed1^^^^^^ «TC enroliees in order to compare 

^'^^“irToLveS’^LfLe TesTaTch“cL p^oTeLL; answ^ 

questions “°^^“®LrthrMqT?eLS*oToTlolnroLratLnT“ Researchers 
to the TttbllshLnt of matched control groups. 
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addition, the rigid controls of traditional research methods cannot he 
accepted in an evolving project where adaptation to experience is necessary. 
New research procedures will he re<it3ired which do not strangle operations. 

It must he reroemhered these operations involve the fate of human heings. 
Perhaps some looser standards of scientific objectivity can he developed. 
But the fact remains that a tremendous amount of money is being spent 
right now. It will not wait for research. We hope that researchers 

will find the way to spend it more wisely. 

V. It would also he useful to have some studies of how we got where 
we are and what is actually taking place at the moment. There are fine 
materials (such as 0E0*s catalogue of federal programs) gathering infor- 
mation about all federal manpower programs. However, for the program 
administrator there is a need for knowledge in greater depth. Without 
nn undsrs tending ot hiotory it is offcsn ©xt'csuisiy difficuit to undoirstflRd 
why legislation reads the way it does or an agency behaves in a certain 
way. This ignorance of historical factors often breed intolerance in 
project people. Some lively political scientist should take on the task 
of explaining the various pieces of manpower legislation and place them 
in historical context. In the area of current history one could cite any 
number of extremely dramatic developments. Someone should write the 
history of the Concentrated Employment Program. This program will be 
launching huge manpower efforts in approximately 25 cities across the 
country. An average of $5 million is to be spent in each locale. It 
does not take much imagination to realize the intensity of controversy 
resulting. A study of what happened would provide both on Insight into 
the present balance of forces in the manpower community and as much 
drama as the average novel. Such a book would be a cross between the 
Perils of Pauline and the Federalist PaperaL * Unfortunately, it would 
probably confirm Baron Uxenstern^s dictum, which, if I remember correctly 
was, "My son, my son, you have no idea with what little reason the world 
is governed." 
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